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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING Pa yy AL — 
FF AMERI( 


FULL coui RSE $200 PER YEAR. 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


;W um Mason, Mus. Doc A C.M., 
/ Albert Ross Parsons, A C.M 
ev B k siden 
ert I P arsons, | ice-#residen?é 
irry Rowe Shelley, ed lice. resident 
Huntington W Urgan Depariment 
rederick C. Packa Principal Operatic De 
hn C Grigg Ph.D , Musical Director 
e ren ce Depa P 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 K, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Professional Cards. 





Professional Cards vi ninth atr iid in advance. 


ERTINI 


Miss NINA BI HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 
i Concer Oper and 
iy Ea Ss N \ kK 
GEORGE SWEET 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 5th Ave New Y k 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. New York 
n SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal ar Dramatic Art 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
ert. Orator at ve veg 
S lio, 15 East Ith St "ieee Wi 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virt S¢ 
t Prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons 
Pia Playing and Theory M. Falcke speaks 
rn German and Spanis! Address, 165 
‘ e Victor Hugo, Paris 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
V al Ins Ts 
1146 Park Avenue, near #Ist Street, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com 
t Ne Yor 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Stu 4,3 East i4th Street 
New Yor 
Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 
f epresentative ot 
LAMPER’ ll. 
P tz é Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
Coilewe Glee ¢ 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street Philadelpt a, Pa 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING ‘AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTUaZ, 
230 Fast 62d Street. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


3 BENIC DE. SE RRANO, 
Prima Donna 


: x 7? y 
CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor 
VOCAL INSTITUTE 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N.B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an ——— 


EMIL IE 


SIGNOR 





finist ae rtoire and choral branches 
rano would: mee yy direct ion of a choral soc iet 
3 3 East .4th Street. New serge 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST TEACHER, 
51 East *7th Street, New York 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pia 
Resur Tea O 
4 ss, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France 
MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
I cat from Mme. 
\ Ga t a € 4mous vocal n 1 
P ite S 4) East 16th Street, New \ 
Miss. AMY FAY, 


erin Ne York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE ‘METHOD 
3% West 3ist Street 


vy Teach 
. New York 


CHAS. HE RBERT CL ARKE, 


Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 

r of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Soncert and Vocal Instruction 

Halli ,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 





MISS | 


“ANNIE HIRSCH, 


orig ino 
al Instruct 
13d Street, 





fen York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


STUDI 8 Music Hall. 57th St and 7th Avenue, 
New York 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West Hth Street, New York 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 


21 Music Hall, Boston 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Parts 


Teacher of Singing and Lyri Declamation, 


Vocal and Physical Developme 





Pupils and Singers panel for Concert, Ora 
orio and Opera 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York 
WAL T ER K AUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teache 
110 East 70th Street, 


New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER ot 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION. 
jv West Mth Street. New York 


Address 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor 
111 East 28th Street. New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 





isical « ation given to students, . ™ - ro 
ighest periecti CHURCHILL MAYER, 
F. & H. CARRI, Dire siesta Specially recommended by William Shake- 
’ Ss re Ly yn, 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, VOCAL CULTURE 
' . , 4D SCE Less ) Harmony and Counterpoint lp. 
. nae to3vr.M 138 5th Avenue, New York 
»~ A New Y ii 
HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
\CHILILE ERRANI, Prima Donna Contralto 
Vocal Teacher Opera, C« ye Festivals 
1X Kast 26th Street, New York idress care Steinway Hall. New York. 
DDISON JOHN 
SDREWS THE NOLAN 
Hew Work Musical Erchange, 
ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
Represented in London by the MUSICAL EXCHANGE 
I \ YTCUTT, General Manager 16 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Opera A SPECIALTY. 


VocaL Stupio; 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS 























Miss AL ICE G ARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


SUCCESSOR 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West Street, New York 


Both 


SAWYER, 


Contralto, 


ANTONIA H. 


Oratorio and Concert 
218 West Hth Street, New York. 
FRED. C. PACKARD 
ren years pri palttenor Carl Rosa Opera 


Company, London. Vocal instruction in all 
branches. Metropolitan College of Music, New 
York 147 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 


MAX 


Culture. 


TREUMANN, 
Concert, Oratorio 
101 West séth Street 


and Opera. Vocal 


New York 








FRANK DE RI ALP, 
Legitinmiate School of Singing 
15 East 16th Street, 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Address 2% Union Square, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-C EL LI, 


New York 





Vocal Instruction 
14 Irving Place, New York 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 











SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios. Operas, Vocal Instruction 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue 
Corcer 104th Street, New York 
PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist, 
314 Eas: 15th Stre New York 


opt a limite 1 ceaaaiaak Gl Goons Is 


TH. BJORKSTEN 





Mr. pry Mas. 
Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, 


Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certific ated Aut 


mee’ LAMPERTI. 


New York. 


hority and Exponent of 


rhree years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
oice production 


35 West 16th Street, New York 


Mmt. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Develo ee ne ee Education of 
1e Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York 


IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 





Mr. 








1494 Tre mont Street, Boston 
W. E. MAC CLYMON’ “a 
CONCERT ORGANI6T, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 


Ope nings, 


 & , and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and 


Organ. Accompanist 


for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr Vm E. Ma 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CARLOS HASSELBRINK 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing 
106 and 108 East zd Street, Nev w bs ork 








_ EL L10’ TT HASL AM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 
OPERA,— Roles passed or restudied 
ORATORIO.-— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT. - Suitable répe rtoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 


Works restudied in English with Lyrtc Artists un- 


familiar with the language 


78 Fifth Avenue 


Reception | Ho urs: 1to3p. M 
WALTER PETZET, 


tor of Manning College of Music. 
Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York 


HAWLEY, 


Studio 


Dire 


MARIE 


CHAS. B. 


BASSO cone. AND ORATORIO 
ve - INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 136 Piten ‘avednaeun & Hamlin Bldg.) 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a “pe nem 8 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hali. 


(Madison Square). 











Mr. PERLEE V. _ JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano 
Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New Yerk 





YOUNG 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 


EDWARD M. 


Studios: Morristown, N . and on Sa‘urdays 
at Metropolitan Cullege of Music, 21 East l4th 
Street, New York Concert Engagements. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


149 East 21st Street (Gramercy Park), 


Voice Cultivation and Singing 
Complete education in Vocal Music 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York 


MISS WEEKS' 
For American girls desiring to study miusic in 
serlin, Germany ‘or circulars address 


CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue, 
heachmont, Mass 


HOME 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor— Oratorio and Concert 


For terms and dat es apply to 
18 East 22d Street, 


New York 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano 


forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Corr ct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2 


162 Halsev Street, Brooklyn, \. Y 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (Elder). 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 

years. Prima Donna of the principal 

opera houses in Europe and America 
Vocal Instruction Foundation to Stage 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course 


124 East 44th St., New York 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperti 

Hits accompanist and under teacher, with specta 
ertificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, 

Pupils prominent every where 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir 
cular. The Sherwood,58 West Sith St.. New York 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St 





FOUNDED 1880. 


OPERA. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction 
**9 Lexington Avent New York 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hall Building 


CHARLES 


Pianoforte 


LEE TRACY, 
Instruction. Authorized Teachet 
Leschetizky Method 





Studio: No ® Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Solo Soprano of Grace Church 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 


voice production and oratorio readings a specialty 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 Kast 82d Street, New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 


Pupils received for Pianoor Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


CARL 


Professional, 
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‘Professional Cards. 


EDMUND J. “MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1, 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JAN YE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching Septem ber 10 at 

500 Union Place, E]mira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical! 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Churvh, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
CHARLES PALM School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 

te ‘ ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of | Thursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. ws 


Address, 346 East 87th Street. New York. 
re DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and | 





Theory of Interpretation. 
LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


A. j. GOODRK H, author of “*Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘“Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio. Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 amass Ave., Monday. Thursday and Saturday. 


New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Insiruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH. 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 





Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 135 East 18th Street, New York, 
Tenor- Concert, Oratorio, Etc, 
Cate Tere aan Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 
SOPRANO. 
> Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, Lessons in Singing 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 


Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 





SERENO R. FORD, 





Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) Box 564, Stainford, Conn 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
eee ss a. j Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
Pianist and Conductor, School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
dio. 7% . von Awe _—-- engagements and pupils. 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 204 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
| Agency Founded HERMANN WOLFE, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Cc hure h and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 Kast 
86th street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 


| artists, viz: 
SOPRANO. d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
| bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
JAMES F. THOMSON, brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
| Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
BARITONE. American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 


von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. } 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PALO 





DPD 





**DgaAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entiéely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





“ Tho most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in oxistence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


va POLLO LLL LALA 





Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





London, England. 








TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr Edward Lloyd), 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is 


rrepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London, 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 
Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Mme, CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Care of Mr. N. Vert, 


No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


Mr. E. 

















Established in 1867. 


Cincinaati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence &ts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and 
to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
GERMANY. 





New Music 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., 


3 





Tth Regiment Band, 


N.G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON 


1804-1895. 
Mrs. REGINA WaATSON’Ss SCHOO! 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, I). 





KSTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrEz on 
application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music Schoo!) offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful « Pe ration. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, whee and Painting. Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


142 West 23d St., New York. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, . « Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, - Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 

Violin. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, " Mermene. &c. 





td 0 and School of 
E VIRGIL PIAN CHOOL Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIALTIES: 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - 


Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian:st’s Harmony Course. 


- - DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: 
Goldschmidt, Prof. Genss (voice); 
Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano): 
MEYER (Viol. Virt.); Concertmaster Struss, 
(theory); 


K lind worth, 
FRAU M 


directors. 


Gritinberg (violia); 
A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Prof. Genss, &c 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, 


(Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


Herm. Genss, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
Prof. Kar! Klind worth. 


Frau Amalie Joachim 
Genss, Scharwenka, Dr | 
SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, 


(VocAL ART); Dr. H. 
Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, 
PROF. WALDEMAR 
Prof. A. -Becker, Scharwenka, Genss 


Prospectus gratis on jemand from the 


Lessons given to beginners and ep to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 





COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Complete Education in all branches of the 


Thuringia). 


Art. 


Tone 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 


—— TWENTY- 


TWO TEACHERS.—— 


Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 





OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO 


Our AppRESS— 


CASES. 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO (0.:: 


MInN. 


FARIBAULT, 


* - MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND ‘FOR CATA) CATALOGUE, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
VW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 





if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


- 





Organs sell and satisfy. —— 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN Co., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 


JAMES « HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE : A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 














Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
points. 
Contains the most 
fect 
eer 231 & 233 
Trans posing 
Keyboard East 2(st Street, 
in the world NEW YORK CITY. 





seh;,Go 


SN euork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


—————~ TIPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St, 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 








Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 

















Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t# The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(RSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIB, 


MEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
Suesteand Canada. f 26 Warren St., New York, 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established im 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=m NASSAU, N.Y. 
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“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


No. !3 East 16th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 


TRADE MARK MAKERS OF THE 


““GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 


greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED, 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


aldinin HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


ARTHUR E, THOMAS, Manager, 


57 WEST 42d STREET, 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


(Bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves.), NEW YORK CITY. 
Music Sellers and Publishers. 
PIANOS RENTED AND SOLD, 
The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





New Ballads (just out): " “Jenny, 
Mary ; When I Shall Call 
“ Forgiven.” 


Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 


enny, Jenny os 


Thee Mine; 











A, 


oO. =. MARTIN c& OO., 
Electrical and Mechanical Experts, 


SIOUX CITY IA. 
Counsellors in Patent Causes, 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








i Tae MUSIC TRADE 
Beet (Credit Ratings. 
ey, AND 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 






LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO.,, Ss 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA, S 
=¥$ 
BSSE 
BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLIXS. ss 
BEST ON EARTH. 3 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE = 








STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO AGTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
. 
57 LITTLE WEST 12Tn STREET N CW York. 


452 & 454 WEST 131TuH STREET, 














S.S. STEWART,“ FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 






SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall cloc k, 
or as automaton with money drop 





Play Thousands of Tunes by means 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. 
Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled. 












attachment. 
The REGINA is sold by a)! first-class 
dealers, 
A. WOLFF, 


General Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Regina <ases5 
Music Boxes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 





10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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* TO-D AY. 


AGENTS WANTED." 





Where we are not repre- 
sented. Catalogue,&c.,free. 


‘MILLER ORGAN C0. 


LEBANON, PA. 





















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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PHONION. 


The Supe oved Symphonion, patente 
the original and only genuine Music Box manuf: act ired with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


‘Ot tries, 1S 





The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 





the Symphonions have been considerably 


ptember 1, 1894 


Ihe prices ot 


reduced since S¢ 





For Catalogue and all other info tion app} 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


1430 Broome: St., New York. 


















S THE 


6 am Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and Vs 

represent both in exterior finish and 36 

quality of tone the highest excellence of’, 


in Piano Manufacture. We 










solicit for them the critical 


examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOoOosSsTOon. 


aces mma METAL PIPES 








ed FOR 
DANIEL SLAYER, Pipe Organs 
a 
LONDON, - ENGLAND sidaienninasiaeiles 
Le AGENT FOR Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced, 
] Nyack, New York. 
Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardi, Evan- 
geiine Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond Plunket Greene, London Symphony Con- 
cog, aat he erasiat vot ana torent | DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
Note Change of Address: Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “‘ Liszt, London.” 


A BC Telegraphic Code. 
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J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFAIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS 


Fulton and Morgan Streets 
7 CHICAGO 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 


ESTEY 
PHONORIUM. 


Used with immense success with SeErpL’s 








Orchestra at Brighton Beach Concerts. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 





Examine this new instrument 


without delay. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO. 
CHICAGO. 








Eastern Representatives: 
N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England 











PIANOS. 


dealers or agents. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.’ 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” 
stamped upon the sounding board : 





with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to % ’ 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous @ 
%, 
. o 
has the following trade mark "KO re Ns 
. “eo re" soumes 44° 


“>= FIRM TO AO% 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St... New York. 





HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIAWNW OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, 
SCALCHI, WM, C. CARL, SALAZAR, 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICE, 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 





MARZO, 

CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
pg ferme ee 

B, B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
i para partly similar name. 











Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1894. 
ERLIN and Vienna papers have had much to say 

pro and con about a lawsuit which Selar, a Ber- 
lin theatrical agent, had instituted against Mlle. 
Renard, of the Vienna opera. This artist, formerly 
of the Berlin Royal opera, was engaged by the Im- 
perial Opera, of Vienna, in October, 1888, for a term 
of three years, at a salary of $4,800 per year, through 
Selar’s agency. In 1889 Mile. Renard heard that Lola 
Beeth, formerly of the Berlin Opera, had also been 
engaged for Vienna at an annual salary of $6,400. 
Thereopon she informed the director that her dignity 
would not allow her to remain unless she received 
the same appointments as Mlle. Beeth. The director 
granted this request, and not only agreed to pay 
$6,400 for three years from that time, but also the 
difference for the time already passed. Selar sued 
for 5 per cent. commission on the first engagement, 
on the back pay and on the new contract, though he 
had personally nothing to do with the last two fea- 
tures. The Supreme Court in Berlin reversed a judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals and granted Selar his 
commission, amounting to $1,200, besides cost of suit. 





HE London ‘‘ Musical Times" contained the fol- 
lowing amusing account, which should be of in- 


terest to flutists and lovers of flute music : 

Mr. (or Miss) R. Y. Sturges, author of ‘‘ The Angel of Love,” holds 
that critics in general, and that ‘“‘ small, shallow, and conventionally 
prosaic tribe, the flute despisers,” in particular, would do well if they 
imported into their writings alittle more enthusiasm and poetic feel- 
ing for what is surely a poetic art. He has been moved to offer these 
remarks, which appeared in the Birmingham “ Daily Gazette ” re- 
cently, by the notices which have been printed in certain Chinese and 
Japanese papers of the performances on the flute by Herr Terschak. 
We make no excuse for transcribing the following interesting pas- 
sages from the notices in question : ‘‘ The opening piece was grand— 
myriads of heavenly horses trampling through the ethereal regions— 
and was followed by a piece like unto a gentle April shower, with its 
beautiful and soothing sprinkle and rapid spattering of the rainfall. 
One piece on the piano was something sublime; the highest pitch 


tain cave. There wasone piece as if an army was in the highest 
pitch of fight in a battle ; one could almost hear the clinking lances 
and the rumbling of the earth, caused by the moving feet of men. 
We even find music in the sand ; there was one piece played as if the 
sand was shifting away by the mountain side and a flock of quails 
playing thereby. Most beautiful of all in my opinion was what re- 
sembled the singing and twittering of myriads of birds, filling the 
heavens and proclaiming their joy at the forthcoming spring.” 
The Japanese musical critic is not behind his celestial colleague in 
the picturesqueness of his phraseology. “It not infrequently hap- 
pens,” he observes, “that impressive parts of performances of this 
kind are made still more telling by something quite casual. Such 
was the case when Professor Terschak was rendering the ‘Chant du 
Démon,’ in his most impressive manner. The heavens clouded over 
and the interior (of what is known as ‘The Hall of the Thousand 
Grasses ') grew dark, and just as the prefessor had reached the most 
weird part of the chant the darkness grew deeper and the wind came 
whistling into the building and blew the artist’s hair to and fro, thus 
adding intensity to the impressive aspect which, under the excite- 
ment of his performance, his giant form assumed. And when he 
came to those strangely loud notes, the sound of which has alarmed 
so many in the course of the professor’s travels, the low moaning of 
the wind was heard throughout the building as though nature were 
in sympathy with art.” We have certainly no writers among us, 
not even the word painter of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ who can be 
mentioned in the same breath with the authors the above excerpts. 








THE WAGNER STORY BOOK. 
HE Wagner Story Book” is a wholly delightful 

volume written in sweet, unaffected English, 
and is by William Henry Frost, a young theatrical 
critic on the New York ‘‘ Tribune.” It is dedicated 
to Helen Krehbiel. The idea of telling the tales of 
Wagner's music dramas seems to be original with this 
writer. In company with a little girl who, like 
‘Alice in Wonderland,” is curious to know what pic- 
tures the fire makes, Mr. Frost tells her the story of 
the Trilogy, beginning with ‘‘ Rheingold,” which is 
called ‘‘ The Stolen Treasure.” It is indeed a verita- 
ble Fairyland the gentle minded child visits with her 
mentor. ‘‘ The Daughter of the God,” ‘‘The Hero 
Who Knew No Fear,” ‘“‘The Blood-Red Sail,” ‘‘ The 
Minstrel Knight” are some of Mr. Frost's sugges- 
tively named chapters. There is a strong cutrent of 
poetic feeling flowing through this book, and the epi- 
logue is charming. It is recommended unreservedly 
to the young folks and will surely be a prime holiday 
favorite. It is illustrated and is altogether a most 
excellent specimen of the art of bookmaking, as 
practised by Charles Scribner’s Sons, its publishers. 





THE *‘ PAGLIACC/” AFFAIR. 

T has already been mentioned that Catulle Mendés 

has charged Leoncavallo with literary piracy ; 
that the subject of the latter’s opera ‘‘ Pagliacci” 
had been taken boldly from his novel ‘‘ La Femme de 
Tabarin.” Leoncavallo has now written a letter to 
Sonzogno, in answer to two letters the Milan pub- 
lisher had received from Mendés, which gives his 
version of the controversy : 

LUGANO, September 3, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Sonzocno—I have read Catulle Mendés’ two 
letters. Mr. Mendés goes pretty far in declaring a priori 
that ‘‘ Pagliacci” was an imitation of his ‘‘ Femme de 
Tabarin.” I had not known this book, and only know it 
now through the accounts given in the daily papers, You 
will remember that at the time of the first performance of 
“Pagliacci” at Milan, in 1892, several critics accused me 
of having taken the subject of my opera from ‘‘ Dramma 
Nuovo,” of the well-known Spanish writer Estebanez. 
What would Mr. Mendés say if he was accused of having 
taking the plot of ‘‘ La Femme de Tabarin” from ‘‘ Dram- 
ma Nuovo,” which dates back to 1830 or 1840? As a fact 
a husband, a comedian, kills in the last scene the lover of 
his wife before her eyes, while he only appears to play his 
part in the piece. 
It is absolutely true that I knew at that time no more of 
‘* Dramma Nuovo” than I know now of ‘‘La Femme de 
Tabarin.” I saw the first mentioned work in Rome repre- 
sented by Novelli six months after Pagliacci’s first produc- 
tionin Milan. In my childhood, while my father was judge 
at Montalto, in Calabria (the scene of the opera’s plot), a 
jealous player killed his wife after the performance. This 
event made a deepand lasting impression on my childish 
mind, the more so because my father was the judge at the 
criminal’s trial, and later when I took up dramatic work I 
used this episode fora drama. I left the frame of the piece 
as I saw it, and it can be seen now at the Festival of Ma- 
donna della Serra at Montalto. The clowns arrive a week 
or ten days before the Festival, which takes place on Au- 
gust 15, to put.up their tents and booths in the open space, 
which reaches from the church towards the fields. I have 
not even invented the coming of the peasants from Santo 
Benedetto, a neighboring village, during the choral. 
What I write now I have mentioned so often in Germany 
and other parts that several opera houses, notably that of 
Berlin, had printed on the bills ‘‘ Scene of the true event.” 
After all this Mr. Mendés insisted on his claim, which 
means that he does not believe my words. Had I used 
Mr. Mendés’ ideas I would not have hesitated to open cor- 





was similar to thousands of spirits moving and breathing in a moun- 
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respondence with him before the first representation, as I 
have done now with a well-known writer, who has a sub- 
ject I wish to use fora future work. ‘‘ Pagliacci” is my 
own, entirely my own. If in this opera a scene reminds 
one of Mr. Mendés’ book it only proves that we both had 
the same idea, which Estebanez had before us. On my 
honor and conscience I assure you that I have read but two 
of Mendés’ books in my life—‘‘ Zo-Hur” and ‘La Pre- 
miére Maitresse.” When I read at Marienbad a little while 
ago the newspaper notices on the production of ‘‘ La Fem- 
me de Tabarin,” I even then wrote you, dear Mr. Son- 
zogno, thinking that this was an imitation of ‘* Pagliacci.” 
This assertion will suffice, coming from an honorable man 
to prove my loyalty. If not, then I will place my undoubted 
rights under the protection of the law and furnish incon- 
testable proof of what I have stated here. 





AN APOLOGY. 


R. JOSEPH BENNETT, of the London ‘“‘ Musi- 

cal Times,” got mad the other day, and as he 

is usually a very amiable writer, the cause of his 

wrath is interesting. Wrote Mr. Bennett in the last 
issue of his journal : 


When a man who criticises others resents criticism of himself he is 
a spectacle for the gods to laugh at. Never, in that fashion, dol 
excite the risible faculties of Olympians. It ismy duty and pleasure 
to take from criticism all that may profit me and forget the rest. 
Nor am I much concerned when my critics, in defalt of a better mis- 
There is a proverb to the effect that if enough mud 
Whatever stick 
It does not injure me; 


sile, cast mud. 
be thrown some of it is sure to stick. s to me I carry 
about as an indictment against the thrower. 
it accuses him. “The song is to the singer,’”’ says Walt Whitman, 
‘“*and mostly comes back to him.’’ 
libeller, and mostly comes back to him. But one thing I will not 
bear in silence: I will not be punished for the sins of others. When, 
therefore, the critic of the New York “ Evening Post”’ (THE MUSICAL 
COURIER says his name is Finck) assumes me to be the writer of an 
anonymous review of the London season which appeared in this 
journal last month, and forthwith accuses me by name of ignorance, 
stupidity and prejudice, l enter a protest. I am not the author of 
that review. Whether the critic of the “Evening Post” will apolo- 
gise to me for a gratuitous insult I do not know, but I hope that he 


In like manner the libel is to the 


is sufficiently informed as to the observances of decent society in 
such a case. 

Yes, Finck is his name, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Henry T. 
Finck, and you surely must have heard of him before 
in relation with the music of a man named Wagner, 
a man generally discredited in the ‘‘ Musical Times.” 
Mr. Finck, in last Saturday’s ‘‘Evening Post,” pub- 
lished the following apology : 

‘* We owe a sincere apology to Mr. Joseph Bennett for at- 
tributing to him—on what seemed clear internal evidence 
of style and sentiment—the authorship of a recent mis- 
leading article in the London ‘ Musical Times.’ He pro- 
tests emphatically, in the October number, that he did not 
write that article, and that he ‘ will not be punished for the 
sins of others.’ Whence we may infer that, mutato nom- 
ine, he concedes the justice of our strictures.” 

All of which reveals Mr. Finck as a man who never 
forgets his manners. 





HE IS BORED. 


HE writer of the musical notes of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” is peculiarly sensitive to boredom. He 
has discovered a whole gallery of Wagnerian bores. 
‘“‘The Flying Dutchman,” Vanderdecken, is to the 
poor man an awful bore, a gloomy bore. His Greek- 
like front inspires our suffering British cousin with 
the deepest melancholy. ‘‘ Venus,” the ‘“ Venus” of 
‘‘Tannhduser,” gives him the spleen. She impor- 
tunes ‘‘ Tannhduser ” until she bores the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette’s” music critic. As for ‘‘ Wotan,” poor hen- 
pecked Herr Vater Wotan, he simply excites the 
critic to rage, which is not appeased by the consider- 
ation of the character of ‘‘ Gurnemanz.” The fact of 
the matter isthe critic in question secretly longs for 
Living Pictures or a ballet after the manner of the 
Bullien Ball. But being the music critic of the re- 
spectable ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” and being English, 
you know, he feels itis his duty to be respectably 
solemn. Most English music critics They 
write as if from the pulpit. 
As the late Charles Lamb once playfully remarked 
to the poet William Wordsworth, on being asked if 
he had heard him preach, ‘‘My dear Wordsworth, 
you always preach,” stuttered the poet, who knew a 
bore when he saw one, so the music critics of the 
class referred to. They declaim against Wagner as 
a bore and forget the old saw about the residents in 
glass houses. Not content with arraigning these bores 
of Wagner, the same writer in another issue waxes 
wrath at Wagner and Liszt as men. Well, dear un- 
known, we know all about their personal characters ; 
they were human, very human, and they sinned, and 
were both geniuses, and the world would be poorer 
without them. We can’t say the same thing about 
your Orphic utterances, nor can we truthfully aver 
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you have not bored us. As a matter of fact you 
have, and you are that most awful of dll bores, the 
great dense British anti-Wagnerian bore. 





WILLIAM MASON ON PIANO TOUCH. 
Editors Wusical Courier: 

It is with pleasure that I notice in the last issue of THE 
MusicaL Courter, October 10, that you call renewed atten- 
tion tothe article entitled ‘‘ Piano Touch,” by Alexander 
This sub- 


The 


McArthur, published in your issue of October 3. 
ject is of transcendentimportance to piano students, who, 
as arule, give it but little practical attention, and turn all 
their efforts in the direction of getting a mechanical tech- 
nic, neglecting or postponing the cultivation of a habit of 
musical and emotional touch. 

It is never too early to begin to cultivate and persist in 
the practice of that peculiar manner of touch which leads 
to the development of beauty, color and singing quality of 
tone, as this is far more to be desired than mere mechani- 
cal technic and finger skill, and really, if it is only properly 
cultivated and persistently followed up, it brings with it and 
leads constantly to the acquirement of a technic which at 
the same time is musical and poetical, thus far above and 
beyond mere machine effects. 

The mechanical pianos, which have 
brought to such a degree of perfection, are really in their 
way quite astonishing, and they excite very pleasurable 
sensations on the part of those who are somewhat super- 
They present, too, in 


recently been 


ficial in their musical perceptions. 
perfection—so far as relates to mechanism—certain features 
which are universally acknowledged by piano players to be 
of the highest importance. By illustration in one way only 
a perfect mechanical legato is attained on these instru- 
ments. The adjustment and action of the machinery is so 
exact and perfect that there can be no other result. It is 
simply a mathematical problem, so easy of demonstration 
that there can be no dispute about it. It is as perfect as is 
humanly possible. But this result, although perfectly at- 
tained in the machine, is not what the musician longs for. 
The mechanical legato, being simply and naturally the 
product of a machine, is entirely devoid of heart qualities 
and lacks sympathetic and musical tenderness. The mu- 
sical and emotional legato and tone beauty resulting from 
the genuine musical temperament is the real thing, the rare 
thing, the thing beyond all others to be desired, and the 
serious question is, how is this to be attained? In its high- 
est manifestation it is only possible to a thoroughly musical 
temperament, such as, for instance, that of Anton Rubin- 
stein, about whose wonderfully beautiful touch Mr. 
McArthur had so much to say. 

It is, however, possible of attainment in degree, provided 
students will give it a really earnest, diligent and perse- 
vering attention, such as implied by these words of Rubin- 
stein, viz.: ‘‘ Strength and lightness—that is one secret of 
my touch—the other, assiduous study in my early man- 
hood, I havesat hours trying to imitate the timbre of 
Rubini’s voice in my playing, and it is only with labor and 
tears bitter as death that the artist arrives at perfection. 
Few understand this, consequently there are few artists ” 
This language seems extravagant, but it is true, and right 
here is the secret of the thing. Intensity, determination, 
assiduity and unceasing perseverance in the direction of 
the desired end—not in some other direction—and this, 
too, must not be delayed until after a merely dry, mechani- 
cal technic has become so deeply rooted and ingrained as 
to have formed a stubborn habit of absolute musical nega- 
tion on the part of the player and driven all of the poetry 
out of him. But it must be from the very beginning on- 
ward, or as Rubinstein puts it—‘‘in my early manhood.” 
It was my privilege to make the acquaintance of Rubin- 
stein at this period of his life, namely, during the early part 
of the year 1854, when he was but twenty-four years old, 
and this happened in a peculiarly pleasant way. He came 
to Weimar by special invitation to visit Liszt, but at the 
time of his arrival Liszt, with most of his pupils, who num- 
bered not more than five all told in those days, happened 
to be absent from home for a few days in attendance on 
some musical festival, of which he had the charge. For 
some reason I alone had stayed at home, and under these 
circumstances it devolved upon me to do the honors, thus 
affording a most favorable opportunity of forming avery 
desirable acquaintanceship. 

Rubinstein spent several months with Liszt in the latter’s 
own home, and during this period there were many oppor- 
tunities of becoming thoroughly familiar with his playing 
under all moods and circumstances. We were constantly 
delighted with the beauty, power, nobility, ardor and in- 
tensity of his touch. His playing was inspired, and thus 
entirely free from stiffness and conventionality, and it was 
colored with a peculiar warmth and geniality of tone, so to 
speak, which was characteristic of him. He showed me 
many curious and original things which he did in order to 
cultivate his technic, such as, for instance, playing the 
right-hand part of many of Chopin’s etudes with the left 
hand alone, or with both hands in unison, or vice versa, 
playing the left-hand part with the right hand alone. Of 


course this manner of playing needed some readjustment 
or slight change in some of the passages. 


But throughout 
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all of this practice, be it noted, the poetical part—the musi- 
cal phrasing, the nuances, the expression and beauty of 
tone—was ever and always present, and no amount of 
technic or mechanical effort ever drove this out of his head 
for a moment. Whatever his special motive or object in 
practice for the time being, his playing, even in mere exer- 
cises for technic, was invariably and always poetic, sympa- 
thetic, emotional and full of temperament. W. M. 

STEINWAY HALL, Room 12, October 10, 1894. 

HE above letter, coming as it does from one who 
is considered facile princeps, is of peculiar in- 
terest to the pianist and student of the instrument. 
Ever since Mr. Lang threw his little bombshell into 
the musical camp last summer there has been more 
or less agitation on the subject of piano touch. Such 
discussions are extremely healthful. Dr. Mason's 
position, that a poetic touch is born and can never be 
acquired, is an impregnable one. His reference to 
Rubinstein’s playing of some of the Chopin etudes 
with the left hand only is something that merits close 
attention. Tausig and Liszt experimented with the 
left-hand solo, and no less a master and pedagogue 
than Rafael Joseffy urges his pupils, both by precept 
and example, to use the etudes in this fashion. Leo- 
pold Godowsky has most ingeniously transcribed a 
half dozen of the Chopin etudes for the left hand 
alone and also in conjunction with the right hand. 
Only one of these is published, the one in G sharp 
minor. This is a move inthe right direction, for it 
means cultivation of single finger touches, more 
variety and freedom in flexibility in polyphonic 
work, and the gradual displacement of the old tech- 
nic, which was purely for empty display. 

The line of march for the next half century will 
probably be in the investigation and development of 
tone and subtility in timbre. Asa purely technical 
instrument the piano has reached, like the violin, its 
apogee. Not merely brilliancy and manual dexter- 
ity will be asked of the twentieth century, but poetic 
play, intellectual play, and above all his touch must 
be able to control the entire range of dynamics, from 
the thunderous scarlet to the faint haziness of pearl. 
Johannes Brahms has pointed the path for pianists 
and has sounded the death-knell of the meaningless 
arpeggio. Singing on the piano, to sing with ten fin- 
gers, that is the problem—a lyric and polyphonic one. 





LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 
XVII. 

OLUME second of these interesting letters is de- 
V voted to Liszt’s sojourn in Italy. The first let- 
ter is dated at the close of 1861, the last bears the 
date of July 3, 1886, being the very last letter written 
by Liszt, for he died the 31st of that very month. 

In the following letter to Dr. Franz Brendel there 
are allusions to Wagner and a quotation from a letter 
of Cosima, then the wife of Von Biilow. 

‘* What a delightful bunch of surprises your letter 
brings me, dear friend ! wrote Liszt to Brendel. ‘‘So 
Poh! has really set to work on the‘ Faust’ brochure, 
and Schuberth is actually not going to let the piano 
arrangement of the‘ Faust’ symphony Tie in a box 
till it isout of date! How curious it all sounds, just 
because it is so exactly the right thing and what I 
desired! If you are back in Leipsic please send me 
soon a couple of copies of the ‘Faust’ brochure (those 
numbers of the journal containing Pohl’s articles 
have not reached me), and also send me the 2-piano 
arrangement of the ‘Faust’ symphony (a few 
copies when convenient). I have as yet received 
nothing of the parcel which Kahut announced as 
having sent me with some of my 4-hand things; 
and as I have fished out here a very talented young 
pianist, Sgambati by name, who makes a first rate 
partner in duets, and, for example, plays the Dante 
symphony boldly and correctly, it would be a pleas- 
ure to me to be able to go through the whole cycle 
of the Symphonic poems with him. Will you be so 
good, therefore, dear friend, as to ask Hartel for the 
whole lot in the 2-piano arrangement (a double 
copy of each symphonic poem, for with one copy 
alone I can do nothing, asI myself can only play the 
thing from notes), and also for the 4-hand ar- 
rangements, with the exception of the ’Festklinge,’ 
which Hartels have already sent me. 

‘‘Besides these, I expect in the same parcel the 
marches which Schuberth has published (the ‘Goethe 
March,’ and the ‘ Duke of Coburg’), and the ‘ Kiinst- 
ler Festzug’ (artists’ procession) (for four hands), 
which I ordered previously. ‘The Legend of St. 
Elizabeth’ is written out to the very last note of the 
score. I have now only to finish a part of the piano 








arrangement, and the four-hand arrangement of the 
introduction, the ‘Crusaders’ March,’ and the final 
procession, which shall be done by the end of this 
month at latest. Then I send the whole to Weimar 
to be copied, together with a couple of other smaller 
manuscripts. What will be its ultimate fate will 
appear according as * * * Meanwhile I will try 
one or two excursions into the country (to Albano, 
Frascati, Rocca di Papa, and a little farther still, to 
the ‘Macchia serena,’ near Corneti, where in earlier 
times much robbery and violence took place), and be- 
fore the end of September I hope to be able to set stead- 
ily at work again and tocontinue my musical deeds of 
‘robbery and murder!’ Would that I only could hear, 
like you, the Sondershausen orchestra, and was able 
to conjure friend Stein and his brave phalanx into 
the Colosseum! The locality would assuredly be no 
less attractive than the ‘Loh,’ and Berlioz’s ‘ Harold 
Symphony’ or ‘Ce que l'on entend sur la montagne’ 
would sound there quite ‘sondershduslich’ (curious). 
I often imagine the orchestra set up there, with the 
execrated instruments of percussion in an’ arcade— 
our well-wishers Rietz, Taubert and other braygarts 
of criticism close by (or in the aquarium) !—the 
directors of the Deutsche Music Verein resting on 
the ‘Pulvinare,’ and the members all around resting 
on soft cushions, and making a show in the reserved 
seats of the Subsellia, as senators and ambassadors 
used to do! 

‘Tell Stein this idea, and give him my most 
friendly thanks for all the intelligent care and pains 
that he so very kindly gives to my excommunicated 
compositions. 

As regards the performance of the Sondershausen 
orchestra, I am quite of your opinion, and I repeat 
that they are not only not outdone, but are even not 
often equalled in their sustained richness, their 
judicious and liberal choice of works, as well as in 
their precision, drilling and refinement. Itisonly a 
shame that no suitable concert hall has been built in 
Sondershausen. The orchestra has long deserved 
such an attention; should such a thing ever fall to 
their lot, pray urge upon Stein to spread out the 
podium of the orchestra as far as possible, and not to 
submit tothe usual limited space, as they made the 
mistake of doing in the Gewandhaus, the Odeonsaal 
in Munich, &c., and also, alas! in L6wenberg. 

‘‘The concert hall of the Paris Conservatoire offers 
in this respect the right proportions, and a good part 
of the effect produced by the performances there is 
to be ascribed to this favorable condition. According 
to what I hear, Biilow is not disposed to mix himself 
up in the preliminaries of the next Tonkiinstler- 
Versammlung. Accordingly someone else must be 
entrusted with the aforementioned task in Carlsruhe, 
although Biilow was the best suited forit. If you do 
not care to enter at once into direct communication 
with Devrient, Pohl would be the best man to “ pio- 
neer” the way. It would not be any particular trou- 
ble to him to go from Baden to Carlsruhe, and to 
persuade Devrient to favor the matter. This is be- 
fore all else needful, for without Devrient’s co-opera- 
tion nothing of the sort can be undertaken in Carls- 
ruhe. If the Tonkiinstler-Versammlung takes place 
not out of the theatre season, then one or more 
theatrical performances can be given in conjunction 
with it, especially of Gluck’s operas; as also an 
ultra-classical oratorio of Hiandel’s might well be 
given over to the Carlsruhe vocal unions, 

‘‘What ‘astonishing things’ are you planning, 
dear friend? This word excites my curiosity; but, 
on the other hand, I share your superstition to speak 
only of actions acccmplished (‘ faits accomplis’). In 
Schelle you will gain a really valuable colleague. 
Has his ‘History of the Sistine Chapel’ come out 
yet? If so, please be so good as to send me the 
book with the other musical things. 

‘‘ My daughter, Frau von Biilow, writes to me that 
Wagner's new work, ‘ Die Meistersinger, is a marvel, 
and amongst other things she says: 

‘“«These ‘‘ Meistersinger” are, to Wagner's other 
conceptions, much the same as the Winter’s Tale is to 
Shakespeare's other works. Its phantasy is found in 
gaiety and drollery, and it has called the Nuremberg 
of the Middle Ages, with its guilds, its poet-artisans, 
its pedants, its cavaliers, to draw forth the most fresh 
laughter in the midst of the highest, the most ideal 
poetry. Exclusive of its sense and the destination of 
the work, one might compare the artistic work of it 
with that of the ‘‘ Sacrements-Hauschen ” of St. Law- 
rence (at Nuremberg). Equally with the sculptor, has 
the composer lighted upon the most graceful, most 
fantastic, most pure form—boldness in perfection ; 



































and as at the bottom of the ‘‘ Sacraments-Hauschen’ 
there is Adam Kraft, holding it up with a grave and 
collected air, so in ‘Meistersinger’ there is Hans 
Sachs, calm, profound, serene, who sustains and di- 
rects the action,’ &c. 

‘‘ This description pleased me so much that when 
once I was started on the subject I could not help 
sending you the long quotation. The Biilows, as you 
know, are with Wagner at Biebrich. At the end of 
this month there is to be a performance of ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ at Frankfort under Wagner's direction. There 
must not fail to be a full account of thisin the ‘Neue 
Zeitschrift,’ and for this I could recommend my 
daughter as the best person. The letters in which 
she has written to me here and there of musical 
events in Berlin and elsewhere are really charming 
and full of the finest understanding and striking 
wit. 

‘‘Berlioz was so good as to send me the printed 
piano edition of his opera, ‘Les Troyens.’ Although 
for Berlioz’s works piano editions are plainly a de- 
ception, yet a cursory reading through of ‘Les 
Troyens’ has nevertheless made an uncommonly 
powerful impression on me. One cannot deny that 
there is enormous power in it, and it certainly is not 
wanting in delicacy—I might almost say subtilty—of 
feeling. 

‘Pohl will let you know about the performance of 
Berlioz’s comic opera, ‘ Beatrice and Benedict,’ in 
Baden, and I venture to say that this opera, which 
demands but little outside aids and borrows its sub- 
ject from a well-known Shakespeare play, will meet 
with a favorable reception. Berlin or any other of 
the larger theatres of Germany would certainly 
risk nothing of its reputation by including an opera 
of Berlioz’s in its répertoire. It is no good totry to 
excuse oneself, or to make it a reason, by saying 
that Paris has committed a similar sin of omission ; 
for things in which other people fail we should not 
imitate. Moreover, Paris has been for years past 
developing a dramatic activity and initiative which 
Germany is far from attaining, and if special regret- 
table personal circumstances prevent Berlioz from 
performing his works in Paris the Germans have 
nothing to do with that. 

‘‘ Hoping soon for news from you (even if not about 
the ‘ astonishing things’), 1 remain, dear friend, with 
faithful devotion, F. Liszt. 

* ROME, August 10, 1862, via Felice, 113. 

‘‘Who has corrected the proofs of the Faust 
symphony? Please impress upon Schuberth not to 
send out into the world any unworthy editions of my 
works. Biilow is so good as to undertake the final 
revision, if only Schuberth will take the trouble to 
ask him to do so.” 

The next letter was also sent to Brendel. It con- 
tained much information about Liszt’s compositions 
and notably the ‘‘Faust Episodes.” The letter 
which follows, however, is worthy of quotation, con- 
taining, as it does, a few pregnant remarks about 
Berlioz and Wagner. The grievous shock referred 
to was the death of Liszt’s eldest daughter, Madame 
Blandine Ollivier, the wife of the well-known French 
statesman of thatname. The letter reads: 

‘* DEAR FRIEND—You will have heard of the griev- 
ous shock I received in the middle of September. 
Shortly afterward Monsieur Ollivier came to Rome, 
and during his stay here, which lasted until October 
22, I could not calculate upon being able to take any 
interest in other outward matters. This last week I 
have had tospendin bed. Hence my long delay in 
answering you. So far as I understand the condition 
of affairs with regard to the Tonkiinstler-Versamm- 
lung, it seems difficult to get any definite advice. 
The question here is not one of theoretical, but of 
absolutely practical considerations, with regard to 
which unfortunately my influence is very limited. 
In my last letter I believe I told you that I am pre- 
pared, in case you decide upon Prague, to subscribe 
my name to the petition addressed to the Austrian 
ministry in behalf of state support. At the same 
time I intimated to you that my cousin, Dr. Eduard 
Liszt, would be the best one to draw up the said peti- 
tion(in accordance with a draft sent to him), and in 
fact might aid the undertaking with good advice, 
and otherwise promote its interests. I, on my side, 
willnot spare myself any trouble in order to obtain 
from the Austrian Government a favorable result for 
the objects of the Tonkiinstler-Versammlung. I can- 
not of course guarantee success beforehand, still I 
consider it not impossible, and when the time comes 
I will communicate all further details to you. 

‘In the first place, however, comes the question 
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whether I can take any personal part in the meeting 
of the Tonkiinstler-Versammlung in the year ‘63. 
And unfortunately this question I am forced to an- 
swer decidedly in the negative. Owing to its being 
my custom not to enlighten others by giving an ac- 
count of my own affairs, I avoid, even in this case, 
entering further into particulars. Of this much you 
may meanwhile be assured with tolerable certainty: 
I have neither the intention nor the inclination to 
make any lengthened stayin Germany. Probably, 
however, during the course of next summer I may go 
to Weimar for perhaps a three weeks’ visit to my 
gracious master, the Grand Duke. From Weimar I 
should go to Leipzig, and then return here by way of 
Trieste or Marseilles. 

‘‘Requests for concert performances of my works, 
under my direction, have been addressed to me from 
several quarters of late. Yesterday again I received 
a letter on this same subject from London, to which, 
as in the case of the others, I shall reply with grate- 
ful thanks and excuses. 

‘‘T am firmly resolved for some length of time to 
continue working on here undisturbed, unremit- 
tingly and with an object. After having, as far as I 
could, solved the greater part of the symphonic 
problem set me in Germany, I mean now to under- 
take the oratorio problem (together with some other 
works connected with this). ‘The Legend of Saint 
Elizabeth,’ which was altogether finished a couple of 
months ago, must not remain an isolated work, and I 
must see to it that the society it needs is forthcom- 
ing! To other people this anxiety on my part may 
appear trifling, useless, at all events thankless and 
but little profitable ; to me it is the one object in art 
which I have to strive after, and to which I must 
sacrifice everything else. At my age (fifty-one years!) 
it is advisable to remain at home; what there is to 
seek is to be found within oneself, not without; and, 
let me add, I am as much wanting in inclination to 
wander about as I am in the necessary means for 
doing so. 

‘‘ But enough of my insignificant self. Let us pass 
over at once to the subject of those two brave fellows 
who, in your opinion, ought to play a chief part in 
the next Tonkiinstler-Versammlung—Berlioz and 
Wagner. To class them together thus seemed 
strange to me at first, considering the present state 
of affairs. And, as far as their two-headed person- 
ality is drawn in, I hold it to be impossible even. So 
let us take each apart. 

‘*A—Berlioz. Considering what has occurred and 
what has appeared in print, it strikes me as more 
than doubtful whether Berlioz would make up his 
mind to undertake the musical conductorship of 
Tonkiinstler-Versammlung, even though Benazet 
should come forward en personne as mediator. Be- 
sides which, his moral influence at the Festival and 
the negotiations would be hindering and disturbing. 
Hence let us leave Berlioz in Paris or in Baden- 
Baden, and be content in being consistent and in 
giving him a proof of our admiration by getting up a 
performance of one of his larger works. (Perhaps 
the ‘Té Deum ?’—if I am not mistaken, it lasts a good 
hour. For Prague this choice would be appropriate, 
unless the Requiem might be preferred. We might 
even consider whether the two might not be given 
together; this would abundantly fill one concert. 
Discuss the requisite means, &c., for giving these 
with Riedel.) 

‘‘B—Wagner! What am I to say to you of Wag- 
ner? Have you had any talk with him lately in Leip- 
zig? On what terms are you with him at present? 
* * * Ah, it is a pity that we cannot procure a 
stream of gold for him, or have some palace of gold 
built for him! What can he do with admiration, en- 
thusiasm, devotion and all such non-essential things? 

‘*Nevertheless it is our indebtedness and duty to 
remain faithful and devoted to him. The whole 
German Musik-Verein shall raise up a brazen wall in 
his honor! He is verily worthy of it! 

‘‘Hence, dear friend, see what can be arranged 
with Wagner. Since I left Berlin we have not corre- 
sponded. But I am surprised, almost, that I did not 
receive a line from him after Blandine’s death ! 

‘‘ Au revoir, therefore, dearfriend! In Weimar or 
in Leipzig only can I tell you what I may be able to 
accomplish later. I must, however, most urgently 
beg to be exempted from undertaking to direct the 
German Musik-Verein for the year ’63! 

‘‘ With cordial and most friendly greetings, 

‘* Yours sincerely, F, Liszt. 


“ November 8 [1862].”’ 
(To be continued.) 
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TWIN TITANS, 
HOEVER writes the history of the nineteenth 
century drama will have some difficulty in 
finding their due places fortwo great figures which 
can by no means be disregarded—Victor Hugo and 
Richard Wagner.” Thus wrote William Archer 
some yearsago. Neither Wagner nor Hugo, neverthe- 
less,seems to have entered into the current of tendency 
each appears at first sight like an eddy or whirlpool, 
rushing and roaring with prodigious energy, but 
leading nowhere. This may be said with accuracy 
and confidence of Victor Hugo, for time has had 
time to show that in his dramatic works as drama 
there was no initiative whatever. He founded no 
school, and the dramatic life of Europe continued its 
course of development practically unaffected ,by his 
doctrine or achievement. Of Wagner, on the other 
hand, it is too early to say that his drama as drama 
leads nowhere. The immensity of his infiuence on 
music is strictly analogous to theimmensity of Victor 
Hugo's influence on French verse. 
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* 
* * 


Each, it may be said, enriched the vocabulary and 
enlarged the methods of art. But Wagner, like 
Victor Hugo, believed himself to be doing more than 
this. He believed himself to be rejuvenating the 
theatre; not merely producing individual master- 
pieces, but superseding the drama of the past and 
present and founding the drama of the future. 
Whether in this he was right or wrong it is as yet too 
early to determine, but so far as one can see, the 
realistic stage is proceeding on its course of develop- 
ment, deaf to his demonstrations of its futility and 
careless of his contempt for its methods. It does not 
seem altogether too hasty, then, to bracket Victor 
Hugo and Wagner as two great tone poets (so we 
may call the author of ‘‘ Hernani,” though he did not 
know anote of music), each of whom produced extraor- 
dinary theatrical works, according to the laws of 
his own individuality, believing, erronously, that the 
said individuality was destined to impose its laws on 
the whole world of the drama. The error was not. 
entirely one of arrogance. It arose in part from a 
failure to realize the fact that there is but one Victor 
Hugo and one Richard Wagner in an age—as though 
the century plant were to undertake the whole sup- 
ply of Central Park. Y 

* * 

Perhaps an historian would not be far wrong in 
treating Victor Hugo as the prologue, Richard Wag- 
ner as the epilogue, to the drama of the nineteenth 
century. Hugo foresaw it as through a glass, 
darkiy—the glass of his peculiar, imaginative, 
exaggerative, effect-loving temperament. Wagner 
saw through it, analyzed it and rejected it. Both 
were wrong, but whereas Hugo’s mistake was one 
of defective insight, Wagner’s arose, it may almost 
be said, from a too great depth and sweep of vision. 
It was a splendid, a fruitful, an inspired error. 


* 
* * 


In their different attitudes toward truth, toward 
reality, we may best study the difference between 
the two men. Victor Hugo, as we have seen in the 
foregoing essay, is all for truth. The preface to 
‘‘Cromwell” proclaims this clearly. After much 
theorizing about primitive times and ancient times, 
the ode andthe epos, Adam, Cain and Noah, Achilles, 
Atreus and Orestes, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the drama is the special literary form of modern 
times, and that its function is to ‘‘ paint life.” This 
is insisted on emphatically, antithetically, epigram- 
matically. The characteristic of the ode is naiveteé, 
its personages colossi, it lives in the ideal; the char- 
acteristic of the epic is simplicity, its personages 
giants, it lives in the grandiose ; the characteristic of 
the drama is truth, its personages men, it lives in the 
This is perfectly explicit. Zola himself could 
not be more so. But what sort of truth is it that this 
flourish of trumpets announces? An England of 
opera bouffe, with a Cromwell of popular legend ; 
fantastic Spanish bandits and lackeys, dons and 
duennas ; an Italy of daggers, poisons, secret doors 
and subterranean passages, and a Germany of fabu- 
lous colossi growing out of a background of chaos 
and might. (It is curious to note that about the 
time Hugo was writing ‘‘Les Burgraves” Wagner 
was contemplating a music drama which should 
have Frederick Barbarossa for its hero. A Wagne- 


real. 
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rian might maintain, too, that Hugo in this last 
play had burst the bonds of the spoken drama and 
was crying aloud for the wings of music.) 

si o . * 

Even the two plays which pass on French soil, if 
they have slightly greater claims to historical and 
human reality, are at bottom mere pieces of theatri- 
cal rhetoric without a touch of observation. Thus 
our sublime prophet of truth and reality resolves him- 

lf into a falsifier of history, a derider of possi- 
bility, and a fabricator of eloquent lay figures in 
place of living and observed characters. So far from 
laying the foundation stone of a new, true and vital 
drama, he merely provides a quarry for the librettists 
of Italian opera. ok 

What now is Wagner's attitude toward truth? He, 
too, rebels against mere convention and untruth, but 
he is not, like Hugo, content to substitute a new for 
an old falsity, his own fantasy for other people’s 
conventions, and call it truth. On the contrary, 
so vivid is his perception of the multiplex diffi- 
culties inthe way of truly reproducing the simplest 
phenomenon under the conditions of art, that he 
despairs of reality and would confine the drama 
of the future to the sphere of imagination, where 
typical, symbolic, spiritual truths can alone be pre- 
sented, truths cognizable by the feelings rather than 
by the senses and the intellect. A realistic, histori- 
cal drama he declares to be impossible, because his- 
torical character can only be understood by the aid 
of an exact and careful delineation of its circum- 
stances and surroundings, which is precisely what 
the very conditions of his art debar the dramatist 


from attempting. es 


Sc 


The romance alone, he says, can deal with history, 
for it proceeds mechanically from the outside in- 
ward, while the drama develops organically from 
the outward. A realistic modern drama, 
again, can only end, he argues, in a chaos of formless 
ugliness quite foreign to art. Modern society is such 
a distortion and contradiction of the true social 
that art shrinks from it as from an unclean 
thing. Only by presenting humanity in its simplest, 
most elemental aspects, appealing not merely to the 
intellect with word-speech, but to thought and feel- 
ing in one by the aid of tone-speech, can the drama, 
the great harmonious art work of the future be- 
come and remain a living reality. 

s+ 

This is, | own, a very incomplete and even unfair 
statement of Wagner's position. I cannot pretend to 
compress into one paragraph a body of beliefs set 
several volumes and illustrated in half a 
titanic art works. Wagner bases his 
prophecy of the future upon an analysis of the 
political and esthetic history of the past, which can- 
not be fairly studied except in his own writings. 
Nevertheless, enough has been said to show that his 
view the problem and its issues was far pro- 
founder than Hugo’s. He was misled by a priori 
‘‘art,” ‘‘ beauty,” ‘‘ ugliness,” and so 
he was far above the radical error of 
Hugo's system—that of being content with an a priori 
conception of truth. The difference between the 
two men is curiously typical of the difference of their 
nationalities. Hugo, as Lord Tennyson has aptly, 
if not very profoundly, remarked, was ‘‘ French of 
the French ;" Wagner was German of the Germans. 
Who knows but that it may be the first task of the 
true creator of a living modern drama to eliminate 
from the methods not the personal equation, but the 
‘‘race equation ”? se 

Both Hugo and Wagner, it is important to remem- 
ber, thought and wrote before the great problem of 
modern esthetics—the relation of science to Art— 
had fairly formulated itself. They were insensible 
to the electric current which is thrilling the world of 
thought, polarizing all its particles and arranging 
them in novel curves and new relations. Wagner, 
toward the close of his career, tried to bring his 
theories into harmony with a metaphysic (Schopen- 
hauer) which, of all similar systems, has the best 
claim to a scientific sanction; but whether his at- 
tempt was successful or not the system remains a 
metaphysic, and the harmonization remains an after- 
thought. Itis possible that if these two great men 
had lived a generation later Hugo would have at- 
tached a different meaning to the word ‘‘truth,” and 
Wagner would have recognized in the realistic drama 
a means, and a more essential means than that in 
which he trusted, toward the great end he had in 
view. There was a third great man of their contem- 
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order 
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conceptions of 


forth, but 


poraries whose name both must have heard, but 
whose thought it did not occur to either of them to 
bring into relation with his own. 
Charles Darwin. 


That man was 
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NOTHER fine contralto has come to town in 
A the person of Miss Bella Tomlins, formerly of Chi- 
cago. W. L. Tomlins, the widely known conductor of 
the Apollo Club of that city, is her brother. She used to 
sing in a prominent Roman Catholic church in Chicago, 
where Frederic Archer plays. St. Augustine’s Church, of 
the same faith, Brooklyn, has now gobbled her up, and people 
who worship there will have their thoughts drawn heaven- 
ward by the magic of herrich tones. Miss Tomlins is a 
musician as well as a singer—a rare combination. 

Have you heard Schnecker's arrangement of Tennyson's 
‘* Crossing the Bar,” for alto solo, quartet and violin obli- 
gato? It is impressive and musicianly, and should be 
widely performed. 

Will Chester is back at St. George’s Church, after a de- 
lightful summer abroad. He was fortunate in hearing 
several wonderful operatic performances at Bayreuth and 
elsewhere. In England he made a study of the boy choirs, 
but heard no boy soloist who approached Charlie Meehan, 
of St. George's. 

Mrs. Martin Schultz, from San Francisco, has been en- 
gaged at a handsome salary by the Reformed Church on 
12ist street, near Third avenue, where John G. Williams, 
an organist of much talent, presides over a very fine choir. 
She sung there last Sunday for the first time, and every- 
body was charmed with her, both as an artist and as a 


woman. The engagement is for the remainder of the choir 
year ending May 1, 1895. 
The Brooklyn Choral Society has plenty of grit. In 


spite of the loss of its entire library by the burning of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, the society’s work will continue as 
in former years. Arthur Claassen is the new musical di- 
rector, and he also conducts the Arion Vocal Society and 
the Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra. The first rehearsal 
took place last Monday night at the Polytechnic Institute, 
Livingston street, and was largely attended. This will 
be the society’s ninth season. 

Abram Ray Tyler, organist of the New York Avenue M. 
E. Church, Brooklyn, gave an excellent organ recital there 
last Saturday afternoon, assisted by Mrs. Kathrene Cavan- 
nah Parker, contralto, and William P. Denike, ‘cellist. 
Mr. Tyler and his choir gave a fine song service on the last 
Sunday evening of September. The occasion was known 
as ‘‘ Brooklyn Evening,” and all of the musical numbers 
were from the works of composers who once were or now 
are identified with the City of Churches. The list of com- 
posers consisted of R. Huntington Woodman, John Zun- 
del, John Hyatt Brewer, Harry Rowe Shelley, U. C. 
Burnap, Dudley Buck, Jonathan Call Woodman, Abram 
Ray Tyler and Joseph Perry Holbrook. The program 
contained interesting biographical sketches of all of these 
men. 

While in Europe the past summer Victor Harris wrote a 
group of five songs, besides four piano pieces and two 
anthems. The songs will soon be published by Schuberth. 

Miss Jennie Hall, formerly known as Mrs. Jennie Hall 
Wade, arrived from Europe on October 6, after a stay of 
seven months abroad. She studied with Vannini in Flor- 
ence, Siebert in Paris, and Henschel in London, and sings 
better than ever before. 

P. A. Schnecker and his choir, Mrs. Hollister, Mrs. 
Alves and Messrs. Rieger and Bushnell, gave a fine musical 
service last Saturday morning at the dedication at Rox- 
bury, N. Y., of the new church built by Miss Helen Gould, 
in memory of her father, the late Jay Gould, near his birth- 
place. Two weeks ago Mr. Schnecker gave an organ re- 
cital there on the new Farrand & Votey organ. . 

Miss Marie Parcells, the contralto, is having a jolly good 
time in and near London. She writes that she has been 
kept very busy singing in country houses in the suburbs 
since the close of the season in town. Then she has at- 
tended cricket matches, luncheons, river parties, afternoon 
teas with music, &c. She does not expect to return to 
Gotham until about Christmas time. 

A delightful praise service was given on Sunday evening, 
October 7, at the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, under the direction of the organist and choir- 
master, R. W. Middleton. The choir consists of sixteen 
voices, the soloists being Miss Hettie Bradley, Mrs. K. C. 
Parker, Joseph Bensel and A. B. Rodenbeck. 

The first of the East Side Concerts took place on Sunday 
afternoon, October 7, at the Thalia Theatre on the Bow- 
ery. Victor Herbert and his Twenty-second Regiment 
Band were assisted by Mrs. Martin Schultz, soprano, and 








Paul Siegel, tenor. Last Sunday Sam Franko and his 
American Symphony Orchestra played, Mrs. Oriska Wor- 
den Glover, soprano, sung, and Mr. Franko appeared also 
as a viola soloist. These concerts, which are really ar- 
ranged to afford the poorer classes an opportunity of hear- 
ing very fine music at a surprisingly small cost, promise to 
be artistically successful and to accomplish much good. 

St. Ann's P. E. Church, Harlem, has just chosen a new 
soprano in the person of Miss Bessie A. Kiddle, who pos- 
sesses a rich, pure, well cultivated voice. The former so- 
prano, Mrs. Jane Brewer Crosby, left to get married in Lon- 
don, and resigned her position. She is now Mrs. Richard 
Mead Atwater, Jr. 

Dr. F. A. Mandeville, the tenor, of Rochester, has been 
engaged for ‘‘The Messiah” by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. 

The pupils of H. S. Goddard, the baritone, of Morris- 
town, N. J., gave a very entertaining concert in Association 
Hall, in that city, September 26. Mr. Goddard is a fine 
singer and a competent instructor. 

Mrs. T. J. Geisler, the sister of Louis R. Dressler, is here 
from her home in Oregon ona visit. She has never lost 
track of her violin, and plays better than ever. Her worse 
quarter is a justice of the peace, and his legal duties com- 
pelled him to remain at home. Mrs. Geisler has her violin 
with her, and will doubtless be heard in public several 
times before her return to the Far West. 

William C. Carl's Baton Club will resume rehearsals in 
the chapel of the First Presbyterian Church next Saturday 
evening. It is the intention to enlarge the club to 150 
members. and any persons desiring to join canapply at the 
rehearsal and have their voices tried. The club did cred- 
itable work last winter, and has bright prospects for the 
coming season. 

Miss Nellie Sabin Hyde, that most charming contralto, 
formerly soloist at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, who has for the past year or more resided in 
Cleveland, is about to sail for Paris to complete her mu- 
sical education. 

The Choral Society, of Washington, D. C., now enters 
upon its twelfth season. The oratorio of ‘‘St. Paul” has 
been chosen for the first concert, for which Mme. Lillian 
Blauvelt, Anton Schott and Emil Fischer have been en- 
gaged. The succeeding concerts will include the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,” the ‘‘ Redemption” and ‘*‘ Samson and Delilah.” 
The soloists for ‘* The Messiah" will be Miss Emma Juch, 
Miss Katherine Fleming, William H. Rieger and Ericsson 
F. Bushnell. 

The press commented very highly upon W. C., Carl's 
organ playing at the recent Worcester Festival. The 
Worcester '‘ Daily Spy” said : ‘‘ We can remember no fes- 
tival organist better worthy of admiration than Mr. Carl. 
He is an apt pupil of the master.” 

The choir of St. Paul’s Church, Hoboken, of which Arch- 
deacon William R. Jenvey is rector, hada dinner at the 
Restaurant Royal last evening. These innocent choir 
sprees serve to cement friendships and to arouse interest 
and pride in the musical progress of the choir. The 
musicians in some of Gotham's churches would do well to 
follow suit. 

Fred. A. Parker, formerly solo tenor of the Bergen Re- 
formed Church, Jersey City, has become the musical direc- 
tor of the Rubinstein Club, of Passaic, N. J., an ambitious 
organization of thirty ladies. Three concerts will be given 
for the benefit of the Passaic Hospital and the Passaic 
Home and Orphan Asylum. Who ever supposed that this 
silver-throated tenor would blossom out as a baton wielder? 
Success to you, Freddy! 


Pollini in St. Petersburg.—St. Petersburg is, 
after all, going to have again operain German. Pollini, of 
Hamburg, has accepted an engagement to give a cyclus of 
Wagner operas with his Hamburg company during Lent in 
1896. Pollini is well known in St. Petersburg, having had 
the direction of the Italian opera which appeared there for 
a number of years with much success. 

Kroll’s Garden.—It is only about a week ago that 
the heirs of the late Engel have let the Kroll establishment 
to Bétzow, a well-known brewer, who has released it to the 
General Intendant of the royal dramatic entertainments. 
This lease is for two years, with a privilege to extend it for 
eight years more. The alterations of the stage will make 
it possible to produce not only vaudeville, but also grand 
opera, and they will be finished by May 1, 1895. The rent 
is to be $15,000 per year of seven months’ performances. 
During the summer months it is arranged that the admis- 
sion to the garden will be 50 pfennigs (about 12 cents). 
The Royal Opera will move into this place on May 1, 1895, 
where it will remain during the contemplated alterations in 
the Royal Opera House. 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
15 Argyll street, LONDON, W., October 3, 1894. { 


| pater E CLARA POOLE has recently re- 
turned from Paris, where she has been spending her 
holiday. She has already booked several important en- 
gagements for concerts and oratorio both in London and 
the provinces, commencing with the ‘‘ Elijah” at the Al- 
bert Hall on November 1, through her agent, Mr. N. Vert, 
for the autumn and winter. While in Paris Madame Clara 
Poole met and sang for several eminent composers, who 
were enthusiastic over her voice and interpretative facul- 
ties, and who forthwith insisted that she should take up 
their songs and sing them in her concert work in London. 
It is only afew months since she came to England, and her 
magnificent voice and the intelligence she displays in sing- 
ing have already won for her a position here. 

Miss Kate Rolla has been selected for the new ‘ Mirette’ 
when this opera will be brought out in its revised form at 
the Savoy next Saturday night. Miss Rolla was selected 
from a large number, and I understand fhat the manage- 
ment is highly pleased with her reading of the part. M. 
Messager has composed something like a dozen new num- 
bers and much of the libretto has been rewritten. An 
effort has been made to make the work brighter, and it is 
now hoped that it will prove a popular favorite with the 
public. 

Miss Eugenie Joachim, niece of Dr. Joachim, is back 
from her holiday, and is preparing for taking up her work 
in the way of teaching correct pronunciation and declama- 
tion of German songs, oratorio and opera, and also the 
study of ancient and modern German literature. Among 
some prominent singers who have benefited by her instruc- 
tion are Miss Esther Palliser and Mr. Andrew Black. 

Mr. Henschel has arranged to devote a full week to re- 
hearsals for his season of Scottish concerts, which com- 
mences at the end of this month and runs for thirty weeks. 
Thirty-nine concerts will be given in Glasgow, and others 
in Edinburgh, Dundee, Greenock and the larger towns in 
Scotland. Mr. Bradley will conduct the choral works, 
which will include the ‘* Elijah,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de 
Faust,” Rossimi's ‘‘ Moses,” Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem,” Gounod's 
‘*Gallia” and Wagner's ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” Mr. August 
Manns, who has conducted a series of concerts in Scotland 
for several years, has withdrawn. 

The autumn London musical season commences on Mon- 
day evening next, with Dr. Richter’s Orchestral Concert, 
the program for which includes the ‘‘ Euryanthe” Over- 
ture, the ‘‘Siegfried Idyll,” ‘‘ Wahn Wahn” (Die Meister- 
singer), Excerpts from Act III. of ‘Die Walkure,”” Dvorak’s 
‘*Scherzo Capriccioso” and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7. 

On the following Wednesday Mr. Franz Rummel, the 
Bavarian pianist, will give an orchestral concert under the 
direction of Dr. Mackenzie. He has elected to play three 
concertos— Beethoven's in G, Saint-Saéns’ in G minor and 
Schumann's concerto. Following this he will give two 
more piano recitals on October 17 and 24. 

As mentioned in my letter of last week, the oratorio 
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performance of the ‘‘ Creation ;" the Wolff Musical Union 
on the 22d, the Popular concerts on the 29th and theRoyal 
Choral Society on November 1. 

Mr. Wilcocks has arranged with Mr. Hayden Coffin to 
give a series of vocal recitals at Steinway Hall. The first 
takes place on October 15, when I understand Miss Lillian 
Russell has been engaged to sing, which will be her only 
appearance on the concert platform during her stay here in 
London this season. 

The German Emperor has just completed a one-act 
opera, based upon an old German historical episode. The 
libretto was worked up by Count Philip Eulenberg and 
edited by Baron Wildenbauch. It is proposed to have the 
opera performed before a select circle at the royal resi- 
dence before submitting it to public criticism. 

The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the début 
of Johann Strauss takes place at the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, next Saturday. The principal item ori the pro- 
gram will be a new a propos ballet entitled ‘‘ Round About 
Vienna,” in which Herren Wilner and Bayer have intro- 
duced the melodies of most of Strauss’ famous waltzes, 
starting with ‘‘ Ernst Gedanke,” one of his earliest com- 
positions, and including among others the ‘‘ Blue Danube” 
and his last waltz ‘* New Vienna.” 

Last Saturday Madame Melba, M. Plangon, several other 
artists and Signor Bevignani sailed for America with Mr. 
Abbey preparatory to making a short concert tour of the 
United States, as announced in these columns two months 
ago. 

This tour closes in time for the grand opera season, 
when Madame Melba will go to Paris to sing in several 
performances at the Opéra Comique, where she will draw 
a salary of £60 nightly, instead of the £200 she receives in 
New York. 

Madame Nordica completed arrangements for the opera 
season in New York with Mr. Abbey prior to his depar- 
ture. 

Mile. de Lussan has arranged to sail on November 3, and 
she will take the réles which Madame Calvé sang last sea- 
son. Mr. Caesar Thomson will sail on the Touraine via 
Havre on October 13. 

Mr. E. Turner Lloyd, son of Mr. Edward Lloyd, who 
has been studying in Germany, and with his father in Eng- 
land, has been appointed a professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music. He hasalsoopened a studioin New Bond street, 
where he will give instructions in singing. It is said that 
he is the youngest professor who has ever been appointed 
to the Royal Academy of Music. 

Herr Stavenhagen, who will revisit England this season, 
has composed a concerto which he will introduce here at 
the Crystal Palace. 

Mme. Van der Veer Green is expected back here on the 
15th inst. She has several engagements, among them the 
St. James’ Hall ballad concerts. 

M. Rivarde will arrive here the last of the month from 
his holiday, spent mostly in France. I have heard excel- 
lent reports of this young violinist’s playing at concerts 
abroad during the past summer. : 

The new sonata for violin and piano by Grieg will be 
introduced to the musical world of London during the com- 
ing season. This was originally written for the Hungarian 
violinist Adorjan. 

On the anniversary of Gounod’s death, October 17, sev- 
eral of the late master’s works will be performed at the 
commemoration Mass held at the Madelaine. 

Much anxiety has been caused to Weber’s admirers by 
the sale of the house in which he wrote ‘' Der Freischiitz,” 
there being some fear that it might be pulled down. How- 
ever the new proprietor has assured them that it will re- 
main in its present state. 

On the 25th inst. Mr. Daniel Mayer will introduce to the 
London public at an invitation concert, at the Salle Erard, 
a new flautist, Mr. John Lemmoni. This gentleman has 
acquired a high reputation in Melbourne, as well as in 


China and Japan, where he has played in concerts during 
the past two years. His selections on this occasion will 
include a new suite by Widor, Guilio Briccialdi’s ‘‘ Il 
Vento,” and some of his own compositions. Associated 
with him will be Madame Augarde, and Mr. Stockwell, the 
tenor from Australia. 

The London début of Herr Rosenthal is looked forward 
to with considerable interest, and is now fixed for April 
20, atthe Crystal Palace. This gentleman’s high reputa- 
tion on the Continent and in America has preceded him, 
and his coming is awaited with considerable anticipa- 
tion. 

The Birmingham Festival opened yesterday with a per- 
formance of the *‘ Elijah.” A full report will be given in 
my letter next week. FRANK V. ATWATER. 


A Photograph of Sound Waves. 

EOPLE have been hearing a lot about “sound 

waves” since Edison invented the phonograph, and 
many have spoken about them as if they rushed through the 
air gathering volume and breaking against the walls with 
asplash like the waves at Coney Island. The average 
man would not know a sound wave if he saw one coming, 
but if he were told that a big one was approaching over a 
telephone wire he would probably rush to get out of the 
way, as if it threatened to engulf him. 

Now, however, the sound wave has at last been photo- 
graphed, and people can know what it looks like. A pic- 
ture of one closely resembles the tail of a snake. Each 
sound wave, it appears, is made up of countless wavelets. 
The wave which made the tail of the snake was a strain of 
music sung into a phonograph specially arranged for the 
purpose. Itrepresents the voice of a Mrs. Hughes when 
singing her ‘* middle notes with great intensity.” 

If the middle notes made the tail of a snake, it might be 
asked what the top or bottom notes would do. This was 
tried, and equally remarkable results were achieved, the 
pictures of which were recently published in the ** Medical 
Record.” One of the most peculiar of these illustrations 
took the form of a daisy with well-defined centre and the 
leaves of the flower spreading symmetrically on every side. 
This was produced by extremely low notes very softly 
sounded, ‘‘ some of them by A in the first space of the bass 
clef.” 

Sometimes geometrical forms were produced the 
highest notes of the voice and some by the lowest, but all 
differed. One took the form of a tree. Another looked 
like a bunch of seaweed, while a third bore a strong resem- 
blance to a man slipping on a banana peel. The most mel- 
ancholy tones produced the most erratic forms. These 
sharply sung were well defined. 

A picture has not yet been taken in this way of some of 
the popular airs, but experiments along this line are soon 
to be made. It would be curious to see what ‘‘Sweet Ma- 
rie” would look like. From the photographs already taken 
of sound waves it is believed that this particular song 
would resemble a botanical collection in a railroad smashup, 
while the whistling boy who wakes you up early in the 
morning might be induced to pour forth his soul in an illus- 
trated form and let it go at that. 

A great line of development is opened up by this new 
discovery. It is claimed that written music will be done 
away with, and that by purchasing a few pictures of 
snakes, seaweed, trees and banana peels you can learn the 
very newest thing in the musical world. From the skin cf 
an ordinary snake you can produce ‘* middle notes of great 
intensity,” and the commonest daisy will tell you how to 
sing soft notes ‘‘ in the first space of the bass clef.” 

A man could thus turn a landscape into song, evoking 
harmony even from the cows that graze in the meadow, and 
a whole grand opera, with the overture thrown in, could 
be worked up out of the potatoes and cabbages of your 
back garden.—‘‘ World.” 
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concerts at Queen’s Hall will start on the 18th inst. with a 
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PARIS. 


‘Mignon ” at the Opéra 


. Nikita’s début in 
Comique last night, an interested observer in a loge 


by Maurice Strakosch, sister of Adelina 
Patti, who makes her home here in Paris on Rue La Bru- 
yére back of La Trinité. Mrs. Strakosch, who was herself 
1 believe, well known in America, 
woman of a style that re- 


near was Mrs. 


a singer of some fame, 
too, is a tall, stately dignified, 
minds one of Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

One catching a three-quarter profile of face from behind, 
without knowing who she was, must be startled at the like- 
1ess to Adelina Patti—the same round contour of the upper 
cheek so familiar in the portraits of the diva, the same 
small chin, the round line of head, the close lying hair, the 
turn of the neck, the shoulder line. The front is wholly 
different, however, the mouth being larger and more sym- 
pathetic, the brow broader, the dark eyes wider apart, soft 
and shadow laden, with long lashes, the expression dra- 
matic and a trifle sad in place of the prim prettiness of the 
sister 

She wore a black silk, striped in triple lines of white, of 
conventional cut, showing a remarkable trimness of waist 
line. A heavy fall of cream lace made the little sort of 
cape collaretie that is all the mode ; the little black jet bon- 
net crown was setin red roses, a black aigrette directly in 
Neat white gloves completed the costume. Her 
voice is low and mellow and warm with Latin accents. 
She is gentle, agreeable and ladylike in manner, and her 
eyes haunt you if she cares to look at you much. 

And what an interesting talker! How many reminis- 
You may look for some later in THe Musical 
Courier. She speaks of the only time in their lives that 
the three Patti sisters sang together in Paris. It was at 
a soirée given in Adelina’s apartments here. The selection 
was an Italian trio, ‘‘ The Secret Marriage of Tiestro.” 

She was in the old Opéra Comique here when (during the 
too) the disastrous fire broke 


front 


cences 


Mignon,” 
She had no difficulty in getting out, 


representation of *‘ 
out in that building. 


however, as her baignoire was close to the exit. 

Two boxes farther on was an interesting and well 
dressed group of three, the centre an attractive little lady 
with bright, piquant face, retroussé features, long upper 


1; 
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), plump pink and white cheeks, shrewd eyes and a 
blonded hair framed ina delicate lavender 
opera cloak, who talked very little, smiled scarcely at all 
and regarded the stage mechanically. Mlle. La Loie 
Fuller, if you please, who had the kindness to stop singing 
while the public still lived, and the aplomb to gather a 
fortune by shaking her skirts in people’s eyes. 

At the end of the balcony, complacently leaning 
against the cream background of the adjoining box, was a 
tall, self satisfied looking young woman, with 
round, brown face, dark eyes, rather aquiline nose and dis- 
tinctively American expression, in very light green silk, all 
Frenchiness and bows, a little pearly bonnet with bead 
Thomas, of St. Louis, 


I 
great nest of 


well made, 
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U. S., who it is said is to have the leading réle in an 
opera recently written by M. de la Nux, a professor of 
singing here. This young American has been offered en- 
gagements in Russia and elsewhere, but insists upon a 
Parisian début. Time will tell whether or no ‘‘ discretion 
is the better part of valor.” Everyone speaks of her as 
having ‘‘a very pretty voice.” But it takes a peculiar 
something illusive and inexpressible besides voice to give 
the flavor required by French audiences. It is almosta 
temerity for an Ametican to dream of achieving it, as many 
disappointments and the records prove. 

In the opposite balcony were Mr. Rogers, of Denver, 
Col., and his two lovely daughters, Miss Georgette and 
Miss Della (familiar to readers of THe Musicau Courier), 
who has been one of the most successful of recent Ameri- 
can students at Paris, pupil of La Grange and who made a 
successful début in ‘‘ Carmen” at St. Petersburg recently. 

To the left was a bouquet of fourteen young girls, every 
one American, all more less lovely—four of them in pink, 
black, cream and yellow—remarkably so. They were 
musical students of the La Fayette Home here, founded by 
the philanthropic Dr. Evans and Mrs. Pell for the care of 
young American girls studying music alone in Paris. The 
doctor, dark and proud and fatherly, overlooked his charges 
with evident pleasure. For chats with these interesting 
young ladies see later ‘‘ Musical Progress” of THe MusicaL 
CourRIER. 

Mr. Thomas wrote ‘‘ Mignon” in three months, It re- 
quired a whole year for ‘‘ Hamlet.” The composer, who 
came into town on purpose for the representation, left his 
loge three times during the evening, on dit pour encour- 
ager sa jeune nouvelle interpréte, who pleased him unusu- 
FANNIE Epcar Tuomas. 


ally well. 


Nikita in Paris. 
PARIS, September 27, 1894. 

N Wednesday, the 26th, Miss Nikita made her 
début at the Opéra Comique in the réle of ‘‘ Mignon,” 
and in spite of a regular downpour that night, which swept 
the streets of Paris of their usual crowds, the theatre was 
packed from floor to ceiling, not half a dozen seats in the 

entire house being vacant. 

The Parisians dearly love a first night or a début, and 
Miss Nikita’s début excited a great deal of curiosity, for 
Ambroise Thomas, Carvalho and Massenet had dissem- 
inated enthusiastic eulogies, so that her first opera audi- 
ence in Paris was a representative one. Every Parisian 
paper had its critic, and as many of the foremost musicians 
as are now in Paris were all there. Ambroise Thomas and 
his wife had a side box to the right of the stage, and Mme. 
Nordica, fresh from her Bayreuth triumphs, occupied a 
prominent seat in another box, while down in the orchestra 
stalls I recognized a Russian prince—a staunch admirer of 
the young prima donna—who had come specially from 
Biarritz for the début, and in the front tier of boxes and 
balcony I noticed a number of pretty American society 
women, all of whom had braved the downpour to see yet 
another of their talented countrywomen win fame and ap- 
plause on the boards of the Opéra Comique. 

The cast of the opera, which was excellently given, was 
as follows: 
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Mile. Leclerc made an excellent ‘‘ Philine,” and Messrs. 
Clement and Féraud in their respective réles of ‘‘ Wilhelm ” 
and ‘‘ Lothario” were admirable, but of course the centre 
of attraction was ‘‘ Mignon.” In the first act Miss Nikita 
labored under an excitement, not nervousness—there is a 


vast difference between the two—that prevented her from 
doing herself justice, and I was astonished, having attended 
a rehearsal and heard the opeya through, to hear her sing 
hardly more than mezzo voce throughout—Nikita, whose 
voice rings like a clarion ; but in the ‘‘ Boudoir” scene she 
commenced to show what she could do, and from that on 
she held her audience. 

The charm of Nikita’s singing lies in its naturalness; the 
voice comes out unforced and without effort and the timbre 
is extraordinarily beautiful. Each tone from the lower to 
the upper register is faultless, round, rich and full, and 
when it is considered that Miss Nikita is mistress of a flaw- 
less technic and a power of nuance that is remarkable, it can 
be readily imagined why her success on the Russian oper- 
atic stage has been so complete and sudden. 

On Wednesday night, enthusiastic as the Parisians were, 
they will become more so in time, for Miss Nikita on an- 
other occasion will not be trammeled with the thought that 
she is making her début, and secure now in her present suc- 
cess will show the full extent of her gifts. 

As an actress she shows extraordinary powers, and it is 
difficult to comprehend that she is but twenty-two years 
old, and that it is only afew years ago that she commenced 
her career on the operatic stage. 

The ‘‘ Connais-tu le pays” she sang magnificently, but 
in the ‘‘ Prayer” she was absolutely adorable. In the last 
three acts, in fact she produced a deep impression on the 
audience, and when the curtain fell, a deafening round of 
applause burst from the entire house. Nikita’s success was 
assured, her triumph complete. 

Ambroise Thomas and Carvalho during the acts went 
behind to offer her their homage. and the former, who was 
wildly enthusiastic in his praises, said she was the first 
‘* Mignon” that has ever completely satisfied him. As for 
Carvalho, he was in ecstasies, for he foresees financial suc- 
cess, and this is about the only medium through which to 
reach the soft spot in a director’s heart. 

Just to show the difficulties of young singers and the in- 
trigues that surround the path of a newcomer, I must re- 
late that, going out after the first act, I found myself in 
the midst of the critics, foreign and home, and one of them 
came up to me and said with an air of astonishment : 

‘* You know she is admirable.” 

‘* Why are you so surprised?” I asked. 

‘‘Why? Idon’tknow. I had heard a lot and I came 
here really with a prejudice.” 

One of my English confréres was beside me and he looked 
up with an ironical expression. 

‘* Prejudice,” he said, quietly ; ‘‘ but, my friend, surely 
that is a strange attitude for a critic.” 

The Frenchman was completely taken by the remark. 
‘* Ah, well,” he replied quickly, ‘‘ but you have no idea 
what I have been hearing. How could I help coming here 
with a wrong impression?” ; 

On the stage Miss Nikita looked charming, and in the 
boy’s costume she made the hearts of the dudes dance. 
Altogether her acting, appearance and singing were full of 
charm and beauty, and she has laid the foundation of a 
lasting and brilliant success. 

Despite her excitement she never once sang out of tune. 
and in the difficult ‘‘ Adieu” cadenza her staccato was 
marvelous. 

She is still young, and with her dramatic talent, her mu- 
sical knowledge and her wonderful voice her career can 
only be one of growing triumph, always supposing she be 
wise enough never to rest with the success of to-day, but 
to push on to the height with increasing zest and un- 
wearied ambition. 

**# ke 

I saw Verdi to-day at the opera, where he was looking 
after the rehearsal of his ‘‘ Otello,” and found him as hale 
and hearty looking as if twenty years had been taken off 
his age and he were all back in the seventies. 

ALEXANDER McARTHUR. 
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Vienna. 


VIENNA OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

September 30, 1894. f 

i. LESCHETIZKY has simply been over- 
whelmed by Americans this summer, all of course 
desirous of studying with him. I heard of one youthful 
applicant who arrived at Ischl (his summer home), and was 
dismissed after a pretentious ‘' vorspiel” with a mysterious 
smile and a ‘‘ Sie bilden Sich ein, Sie bilden Sich aus.” 
Rumor did not say whether the unfortunate was suffi- 
ciently a German scholar to appreciate the joke. 

‘*Der Trompeter von Sikkingen” was given Tuesday 
night with Reichmann in the title réle. And how dis- 
gusted I was with him, too! He looked extremely hand- 
some, and his voice was in excellent condition; let me 
here record that not once during the evening did he flat or 
desert the key, but he was so frankly, so calmly indiffer- 
ent ! 

Abendroth as ‘‘ Marie” evidently had a solidifying, 
unhappy effect on his amorous propensities, for he clasped 
her in his arms with a mechanical, woodeny movement and 
expression of countenance, which was only enlivened when 
that wonderful mustache of his becoming slightly ruffled 
he brought forth a silver brush to repair the damage. His 
solo, ‘‘ Es wir so schén gewesen,” as always, brought down 
a storm of applause. He directed his entire attention to 
the audience, regardless of the weeping maiden on his 
breast, and, to me, the soul harrowing pathos with which 
he sang it had and could have but one signification. 1 
cannot imagine why Frl. Abendroth should have received 
a two years’ engagement. She once before appeared on the 
Vienna operatic stage and proved unsatisfactory, and her 
thin, canary-like voice has certainly not improved since 
then. Despite her pretty face and in reality youthful ap- 
pearance, her stage presence is not pleasing. Horwitz as 
‘‘Conradin” was gay and jolly. Schmitt, Weiglein, May- 
erhofer, Frei, Stoll and Frau Kaulich assisted. The or- 
chestra, under Helmesberger, did excellent work, as also 
the chorus. 

The Conservatory examinations ended on the 2lst, and 
the following entries were made: Applications in the 
piano department, 116, rejected 85; Vocal, 74, rejected 28; 
Organ, 3; Harp, 2; Violin, 57, rejected 29; ’Cello, 10, re- 
jected 2; Contrabass,4; Wind instruments, 27, rejected 
4; Theory, 14; Elocution, 27, rejected 14. 

Bellincioni and Stagno are nowintown. They are en- 
gaged for six productions of ‘‘ Santo Luccia,” the first to 
be given October 6. 

Alexander Gerardi has returned and will resume his réle 
of ‘‘Martin” in the ‘‘ Obersteiger.” 

In Carl’s Theatre was given for the first time last Mon- 
day Julius Stern’s new operette, ‘‘ Prince Malachoff.” The 
composer is one of Vienna’s lights and his muse was a 
happy one. It is light opera, pure and simple, no preten- 
sions toward grand opera or great dramatic force. The 
music is tuneful, original and effective and the public is 
charmed. To Frau Kopacsi, the charming and fiery Hun- 
garian who has instilled new life into light opera here, is 
due much of the success. Herr Bauer, the new tenor, ably 
supported her. 

Miss Tony Schliger’s newest réle is that of blushing 
bride. Lucky Schlager! The bridegroom is a dash- 
ing lieutenant well upin the aristocratic circle, and ‘‘ Why 
did he doit?” is everyone’s cry. Such a dainty, winsome 
bride ! 

For the first time in twenty years Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenie 
in Aulis”” was produced last Saturday under the manage- 
ment of Fox. Beck as *‘ Agamemnon,” and Dustmann 
as ‘‘Clytemnestra” created the réles here, and success 
seemed assured, but attendance daily dwindled and the 
opera was laid on the shelf. Gliick’s music is too earnest 
and simple, too colorless to please the present taste, and 
scarcely a temporary interest was aroused by this presenta- 
tion, despite the careful preparation and minuteness of 
detail. Frau Januschofsky as ‘‘ Clytemnestra ” was highly 


dramatic, and had her worn voice fulfilled her intentions her 
musical success would have been still greater. However, 
she sang very well. Reichmann’s first aria brought forth 
warm and spontaneous applause. He appeared to excel- 
lent advantage. Ehrenstein was good as ‘‘ Iphigenie” in- 
asmuch that she neither strained her voice nor exagger- 
ated the situations. Winkelmann gave ‘*‘ Achilles,” Grengg 
‘*Kalehas,” and Fri. Lederer ‘‘ Artemus.” 

A telegram from Milan announces the opening there of 
the new international opera house, Samara’s ‘ Die 
Martyrer” being given. The theatre has a seating 
capacity of 10,000 and in appearance much resembles the 
Vienna Royal Opera House. Among those present were 
Mascagni, Franchetti, Leoncavalio, Puccini, Gomes and 
Proust. The baritone Beltrani, the tenor Apostula, Col- 
lomarini and Frandiri shared the honors, the last appear- 
ing on this occasion for the first time since her railroad 
accident. The second act created quite a sensation and at 
the close the singers, the composer and the librettist, 
Illica, were called out innumerable times by a highly 


excited audience. LILLIAN APEL. 
| pom the heading “Liszt’s Hungarian 

Rhapsodies,” a writer in the London ™“ Musical 
Standard” pours out considerable abuse, both musical and 
personal, of that great artist, but without imparting any 
.nformation concerning the rhapsodies. According to this 
self-appointed critic the features of Hungarian music were 
‘*constantly employed by Liszt, but they were not invented 
by him, as some of his devotees fondly imagine.” The 
first statement is inaccurate, because Liszt was a cos- 
mopolite and by no means circumscribed by the geograph- 
ical or musical boundaries of his native Hungary. On the 
contrary, his genius was of the universal kind which could 
express itself psychologically as well as through racial 
idioms. ‘‘ Les Préludes” and the Italian and Spanish 
scenes are evidences of this. If any of Liszt’s ‘‘ devotees” 
are so ignorant as ‘‘ fondly to imagine” that the rhythmic 
and modal peculiarities of Hungarian music were “‘ invented 
by him” they must be very blind followers of the master, 
and surely he should not be blamed for their fatuity. 

If Schubert, who was a Viennese, could embody in his 
music the peculiarities of the Czardas, it was certainly still 
more natural for the Hungarian Liszt to be influenced by 
gypsy lore and to seek to build upon that model. Brahms, 
the German, has done the same; Dvorak has ascribed many 
of his finest inspirations to the influence of Bohemian folk- 
songs; Grieg has poetized and- developed the Norwegian 
dances, and the modern Russian school, from Glinka to 
Tschaikowsky, is founded upon popular ditties and refrains, 
the musical heritage of the people. Our critic next pro- 
ceeds to show that Schubert in his ‘‘ Fantasia” in C (the 
Divertissement op. 54 is a better illustration) and Haydn 
in his ‘Gypsy Rondo” introduced the peculiarities of Mag- 
yar music. In ‘‘ Complete Musical Analysis” I have shown 
that the so-called ‘‘Gypsy Rondo” isa piece of rubbish, 
and contains very little suggestion of Hungary. 

After citing these instances the gentleman with the tom- 
ahawk proceeds: ‘‘ Among thelatter names [sic] who have 
written in this style are those of Brahms and Joachim. 
It is not therefore to Liszt that we must look for the intro- 
duction [introducing] of Hungarianisms into modern 
music.” It was, then, unfortunate that poor Liszt should 
have been born after Haydn composed his Gypsy Rondo! 
‘« And, moreover, it should be pointed out that these fea- 
tures constitute a provincialism in art, and in the case of 
the augmented seconds their existence in the diatonic scale 
cannot be acoustically justified.” 

Our critic here abandons music and becomes a physicist, 
and if he perseveres with his calculus he will eventually 
discover that acoustical deduction does not justify the Ninth 
Symphony, nor ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung,” nor the over- 
ture ‘‘Im Herbst.” The next sentence is rather ambigu- 
ous: ‘‘The fifteen rhapsodies occupy a much more impor- 








A Maligner of Liszt. 


tant position among Liszt’s writings.” More important 
thanwhat? But let the critic say on: 

‘*It is hardly necessary to say that Liszt was not the in- 
ventor of the rhapsody, as has been absurdly claimed for 
him. The term is as old as the period of the Greeks, and 
the freedom of form which the use of the designation im- 
plies has been taken advantage of by several composers.” 

A set of rhapsodies by the Kapellmeister Worzischeck 
are then cited as ‘‘ fresh in thought and redolent of genius. 
But here acertain amount of regard was paid to form and 
thematic development. Liszt in his self-sufficiency disdains 
any such restrictions, consequently these rhapsodies are 
remarkably free. However, though they consist of a single 
fused movement [which they do not], they cannot be termed 
shapeless, as may be said of his other compositions.” It is 
fortunately no longer necessary to answer these antedilu- 
vian criticisms of the ‘‘ want of form” in the music of Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Liszt and Wagner, yet certain writers per- 
sist in comparing music to architecture, and after carefully 
adjusting their spectacles they remark that the ground 
plan lacks repose, that the sky lines are not symmetrical, 
or that the Ionic corbels do not harmonize with the Doric 
entablature. But in music we have no arcades, nor cor- 
nices, nor sky lines. 

Our caviler lays another charge at the door of Liszt— 
the lack of thematic development. Even the rhapsodies 
(to which the composer attached no special value) give 
evidence of a thorough knowledge of thematic develop- 
ment and of an artistic gift for transforming and working 
outatheme. The second rhapsody is a familiar instance, 
and the ‘‘ Waldesrauschen ” is a more remarkable example 
of logical as well as artistic elaboration. But in the sym- 
phonic poems (‘‘Les Préludes,” for instance) the art of 
thematic development is carried farther than it was by 
Beethoven in his sonatas and symphonies, for, as every 
capable critic knows, Liszt substituted in place of the 
reprise a final section of metamorphoses based upon still 
further elaborations of the chief motives. Having brought 
this strange charge against the great pianist-composer, our 
would-be-critic complains that ‘‘ Liszt’s forced accents and 
rubato are manufactured and that his compositions lack 
spontaneity.” Evidently this British pharisee believes 
that ‘‘no good can come out of Nazareth,” for if Franz 
Liszt possessed neither the inspiration of the rhapsodist 
nor the theoretical skill of the kapellmeister he must 
indeed have been a stupendous impostor to have so com- 
pletely conquered the artistic world in which he lived and 
labored. 

At the conclusion of his tirade our modern censorian 
brings in his little pot of mud and proceeds to cast it at the 
statue of Liszt the man. ‘‘ The irregular, unrestrained 
life of their author is mirrored in his music.” Soon after 
the death of Liszt, one of our Western critics in a moment 
of sanctification made bold to assert that the master’s com- 
positions ought to be excluded from the concert hall and 
the parlor—and all because the pianist lived with the 
woman he loved! I inquired from a musical friend as to 
the personality of this ascetic, who thus appointed himself 
‘*to judge of the quick and the dead.” The answer was: 
‘* He is one who ought not to throw stones.’ 
Readers of THe Musicat Courter need not be told that 
Liszt was mortal, nor that he was a great artist, self-sacri- 
ficing in the cause of good music, indulgent to his family, 
true to his friends and a philosopher who delved in all 
creeds that he might find that which would satisfy his 
soul. Place the ordinary man upon such a pinnacle as 
Liszt attained, and then behold what a sublime ass the 
average man would make of himself! It is, however, a 
strange piece of effrontery on the part of Mr. T. L. South- 
gate (for that is his name), who misuses the English lan- 
guage as he does the name of Liszt, to animadvert upon 
things of which he is ignorant. 

Perhaps I have devoted more time and space to this 
answer than the charges warrant, but since Mr. South- 
gate’s article has been quoted by several American journals 
it did not seem best to leave such misstatements unchal- 
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ially since those who are uninformed of the 
sive a false impression of one whose influ- 

>in art matters has been and still is very great. 

A. J. GoopRICcu. 


Freshening the Chorus. 

HE vast auditorium of the Metropolitan 
T Opera House is dark during these autumn days, and 
great white sheets of canvas fall from the balcony over the 
two tiers of boxes and look a ghastly substitute for their 
brilliancy during the season. The more democratic parquet 
is wrapped in checked blue gingham, and a whitewashed 
und stares from the rear of the stage. From the 
bases of marble columns and Italian castles 








es dangle the 
waiting for the singers to come and for the command of the 
tage manager before they drop into their places and be- 


ome a part of that marvelous world in which ‘* Elsa” and 

Marguerite,” ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘ Faust” live for our 
pleasure. 

The gloom of the great building is accented now by a 
bunch of gaslights that stand in the middle of the stage. 
In front of it is an upright piano, and before that stands 
every day from morning until late in the afternoon Louis 
Saar, the director of the chorus at the opera. Around him 
are the singers who are to make up the American wing of 
the chorus which will sing this year. 

The told last summer of the answers to the 
manager's advertisement for young singers to join the 
From the hundred or two that applied enough 
were found promising to encourage the management to 


persevere in their plans to instil into the phlegmatic veteran 


‘Sun ” 


chorus 


some new American blood, Secretary Rubens and Signor 
de Novellis tried their voices, and kept those that they 
wanted until Director Saar came back from Europe two 
weeks ago, to start their training in the chorus music of 
the operas in the repertory of the company. When a 


Sun " reporter heard them last week they had already 
mastered ‘* William Tell,” and before the season opens in 
six weeks Herr Saar expects them to be up in the music of 
tweive operas 

There are forty-six now in the chorus, and twenty-six of 
What effect these young women will 
reate when the curtain rises on the first night of the season 


them are women 
t would be difficult to tell. The women in operatic choruses 
have passed into aconvention. Most spectators try not to 
see them, but their usual avoirdupois makes this difficult, 
and probably Mr. Finck’s advice to hear music with the 
eyes shut had its original suggestion in the aspect of these 
They are never young, rarely sightly, 
ably inanimate. They were tolerated as long as 
tune, an ambition which most of them have 
No stress of circumstances could ever 


le choristers. 





they kept in 
long since outlived 


move them to the slightest expression of interest in their 


surroundings. ‘ Elsa” might pray and wait for her knight, 
Lohengrin” and *‘ Frederic” might struggle, but it was 
no matter of theirs. The woes of ‘‘ Leonore” and the pas- 


sion of *‘ Don Jose” were no affairs of their own. They 
might stand within a foot of the trouble, but they never 
They sang what they had to 
To their 


minds about it. 


worried their 


and then got off the scene as quickly as possible. 


singing, moreover, they brought neither interest nor fresh- 
ness of voice. They were the operatic chorus that had 
een brought from London and would be taken back 


to Covent Garden in the spring, and they knew that no 
other singers were available. Secure in this belief, they 
did as little as they could, and opened their eyes in aston- 


ishment when Stage Manager Parry suggested to them 
t 


a bit every once ina while. ‘‘ Act?” 
‘*Act? Why, we are en- 


that they might ac 
they would ask in astonishment. 


gaged to sing. We sing. That is all we are required 
to do Then they sang, sometimes well, but in the great 
majority of cases very badly. The men would not only 
refuse to act, but Mr. Parry had to struggle to get them to 
shave 

Now, in place’ of these familiar figures of past seasons 


there are the young women who are studying now with an 


enthusiasm and interest that nothing could ever have 
aroused in the veterans. The new singers are all young, 
and most of them are inexperienced in opera, although 
they are all trained singers. One at least has already 
shown that she possesses a voice equal to much more am- 
bitious work. She is a contralto. Four of the singers 
were pnpils of Mme. De la Grange, and several studied 
with Mme. Fursch-Madi. They are an exceptionally at- 
tractive looking lot of young women, and their rapid 
progress in learning the one opera they have studied is the 
best evidence of the interest they have brought to their 
work. Many of them sing now in some of thecity churches. 
The men are for the most part church singers, and they 
are as ambitious as the women, and take the experience of 
long hours of rehearsal and study with as much enthusi- 
asm. Severalof them were in the chorus of the unfortunate 
American Opera Company. 

The prettiest of the women in the chorus is a dark-eyed 
girl with a skin like a gypsy and black hair, brushed care- 
lessly back from her brow. She is dark enough to sing 
‘‘ Aida” without the customary ‘‘ make-up,” and she would 
be an ideal ‘* Mignon” were it not that she looks too sophis- 
ticated. The most enthusiastic is a girl who was employed 
until a short time ago in one of the large retail shops. She 
had a voice, and studied music, but no opportunity came, 
and she had to go to work at the first thing that offered. 
She heard of the new chorus, and slipped away from work 
one day long enough to go up to the opera house and see 
what her chances were. She sang for them, and then hur- 
ried back to work. When she came to hear the result of 
her trial a few days later it leaked out that she had been 
discharged from the shop in which she had been employed. 
The floor walker discovered that she had been absent from 
work for two hours, although her friends in the store had 
tried to shield her. Those two hours she had spent at the 
opera house while awaiting her turn to have her voice tried. 
But it came out right in theend. She was engaged, and 
now is the merriest in the cheerful lot that Director Saar is 
training to become ‘‘court ladies, peasants and others.” 
She sings the hardest while at work and talks the most 
during intermissions, and sits smiling to herself, when 
there is nothing else to do, over her happiness at the pros- 
pect of commencing an operatic career. She has engaged 
an Italian teacher, moreover, and is pegging away with 
him during off hours. 

The men come in the morning at about 10,and Herr 
Saar works for an hour with them after they have learned 
their music. At 11 the women come and sing for another 
hour. Inthe case of both the men and women, though, 
this hour is likely to be very much extended. At 12 o'clock 
the entire chorus sings together, and this may end at 3, or 
not until considerably later. It depends on how well the 
director thinks they have done. 

When the singers are all seated about the piano with 
their scores in hand Herr Saar plays on the piano the 
introduction to the chorus. Then he turns about, some- 
times waving his baton with one hand while he drums on 
the piano with the other, but most of the time he plays 
with both hands, and leads with his voice by keeping up a 
running fire of comment and direction. Sometimes the 
effort pleases him and sometimes it doesn’t, so the chorus 
is repeated. In the concerted numbers Herr Saar warbles 
the soprano or tenor or basso parts indifferently until the 
time comes for the chorus to sing. Herr Saar is a German 
and sometimes he becomes irascible. Then he is likely to 
drop into German. The other day he wanted the chorus 
to repeat, and they did it twice, but not to his satisfaction. 
He tried them again. ‘‘Once more,” he shouted, when 
the singers had finished. ‘‘I said piano und Sie schreiten 
fiir Leben.” The next time the music was sung piano. The 
chorus is to be further enlarged, as the rehearsals have 
shown that the parts are not equally balanced. 

The new singers are to be reinforced by the regular 
chorus that sang here last winter. They will arrive be- 
fore the season commences, and it is not supposed that 


trained over here which, Messrs. Abbey & Grau say, will 
ultimately supplant them. The old choristers regard 
themselves as indispensable to the season here, and not 
the least advantaga of the new chorus will be the fact 
that it makes the management independent of the vet- 
erans in a measure. Stage Manager Parry vows that the 
young singers shall have the front row in the chorus. 
But it will be a hard struggle to dislodge some of the old 
ones from their accustomed places. ‘They come back to 
this country feeling that certain corners of the stage at 
the Metropolitan belong to them, and it will be hard to 
get the idea out of their heads. But if they strike, their 
places can be filled by the younger singers, and it is 
thought that this same fear may inspire some of them to 
consent to act a little. There will be about sixty of the 
old guard. 

It has been said by the management that a permanent 
chorus will be established here in case the experiment 
provesa success this year. Everybody connected with the 
artistic direction of the opera house is delighted at the pros- 
pect of dealing with young and interested singers who 
come to their work with zeal and ambition. The choruses 
at the opera last year were rarely tolerable, and it is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that this effort on the part of the manage- 
ment may result successfully. 

It would be a satisfaction to most of the audiences that 
crowd the opera during the season that it had national 
artistic support, even to the extent of the chorus. Per- 
manence is essential to successful work in this branch of 
the opera, and a chorus singing here during the season and 
studying a repertory during the other months would serve 
to give greater variety to the opera programs. The im- 
portance of what a chorus can do to an opera was demon- 
strated at Bayreuth last summer, when the work of the 
choruses in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” along with Mme. Nordica’s 
‘*Elsa,” was the feature of the season there. Abbey & 
Grau have made the start, and it is to be hoped that their 
efforts will succeed. 

The voices in the chorus are fresh, and they sing already 
with a finish that is remarkable, in view of the brief train- 
ing they have had. The volume of the voices is sufficient 
to fill the theatre, and it has a freshness of quality in 
striking contrast to the old singers. The bassos are too 
heavy now, but this will be obviated by increasing the num- 
ber of the singers in the other parts. The new chorus is 
still weak in the attack, but, with greater knowledge of 
and familiarity with their music, this will disappear. The 
women are young and sightly. The men are fresh-voiced 
and interested. A sufficient amount of voice has been 
required in every case, and no other qualities have been 
allowed to compensate for the lack of it. Withthis founda- 
tion, it looks as though Abbey & Grau’s American chorus 
would be a success.—‘‘ Sun.” 








A Brandeis Program,—Frederick Brandeis, organist at 
the church of SS. Peter and Paul, Brooklyn, E. D., has 
prepared a special program for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the ordination of the pastor, Rev. Father Sylvester 
Malone. The compositions include Haydn’s Mass, No3, 
‘‘Graduale ;” ‘‘ Jubilate Deo,” for chorus, strings and or- 
gan, composed for this occasion by Mr. Brandeis; ‘* Veni 
Creator,” Beethoven; ‘‘ Offertory,” for double quart#t, 
Costa. Astring orchestra will assist, and Nahan Franko 
will play a violin solo at the ‘‘ Benedictus.” 

To Open Music Hall.—The first important concert of 
the season at Carnegie Music Hall, Tuesday, October 30, 
will be a highly interesting one, since two artists will make 
their first appearance, these being Miss Marie Louise 
Bailey, the young court pianiste to the King of Saxony, and 
the Belgian violinist, César Thomson. Miss Bailey comes 
with the highest testimonials from Germany. She is praised 
for marvelous technic, fine touch and brilliancy of playing. 
Her bravura work is classed equal to that of the best 
pianist living. Mr. Thomson, who astonished the 
Viennese public by his playing, is credited with the most 
marvelous technic of any violinist of the day. 
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The Strauss Jubilee. 
VIENNA, October 3, 1894. 

HERE has seldom been a topic or an event 
which so thoroughly engrossed the thoughts of the 
whole community as the preparations now under way for 
honoring in an appropriate manner the “ golden jubilee” 
of Vienna's popular citizen, the great musical composer, 
Herr Johann Strauss. The wildest excitement prevails not 
only among all musical and theatrical circles of this city, 
where the name of ‘‘ Strauss” stands at the pinnacle of 
fame, but even the court circles, the state and municipal 
authorities purpose extending suitable evidences of their 

esteem for this renowned musical composer. 

Under Austria’s great Empress, Maria Theresa, Vienna 
became the musical centre of the world, since it was the 
home of Bach, Gluck, Salleri, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
Eybel, Weigl, Beethoven, Schumann and Schubert, all of 
whom produced here most of their immortal inspirations. 
Vienna still remains foremost as being the home of the 
most renowned musical composers of the present day, 
among whom may be mentioned Herr Johannes Brahms, 
the friend of Liszt, Schumann, and of Johann Strauss, Jr. ; 
Herr Anton Bruckner, whose symphonies may be heard 
from one end of the world to the other, and who is con- 
sidered to be the finest organist living; Herr Richard 
Heuberger, the Helmsbergers, the Court Opera director, 
Jahn, the Court Opera orchestra leader, Hans Richter ; 
Eusebius Mandycsjewski, a friend of Professor Dvorak, the 
negro melody interpreter, as the basis of the future music 
of America; Herr Edward Hanslick, the eminent Viennese 
critic, who, in writing of the early success of the present 
Johann Strauss, says: ‘‘The young man’s animal spirits, 
so long repressed, now began to foam over ; favored by his 
talent, intoxicated by his early successes, petted by the 
women, Johann Strauss passed his youth in mild excite- 
ment, always productive, always fresh and enterprising, at 
the same time frivolous to the point of adventurousness. 
In appearance he resembles his father, handsomer, how- 
ever, more refined and modern in dress and appearance; so 
also his waltzes have the unmistakable Strauss family 
physiognomy, nor. without a tendency to originality. Our 
Viennese, the most expert judges in such matters imagi- 
nable, at once recognized the budding talent of the present 
Strauss, who promised soon to overtake his famous 
parent.” 

SOME FAMOUS COMPOSITIONS. 

Strauss has devoted himself for now upward of half a 
century tothe composition of dance music, having written 
up to the present moment nearly 500 musical compositions, 
among which may be accounted his thirteen operettas and 
one opera composition. His opus 314, ‘‘An der Schoenen 
Blauen Donau” (‘‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube”), has 
now become not only an Austrian national piece, but has 
become popular all over the universe. 

This beautiful piece was originally written for a male 
chorus and for orchestra purposes, and it paved the way for 
its composer's introduction into the field of the operetta 
style of music. Johann Strauss produced in 1874, at The- 
atre an der Wien, his first operetta of ‘‘Indigo und die 
Vierzig Rauber” (‘‘ Indigo and the Forty Thieves”), which 
soon made him famous not only in Europe, but in America, 
as an operetta composer. Many of his operettas have ex- 
cellent texts, and the music is of the best and liveliest 
character. Among the most popular in the United States 
may be mentioned ‘‘ Lustige Krieg” (‘‘ Merry War”), *‘ Das 
Taschentuch der Konigin”’ (‘‘ The Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief”), ‘‘ Prince Methusalem,” ‘‘ Die Fledermaus” (‘‘ The 
Bat”), produced over 500 times in Berlin alone, and here 
just as often, and ‘‘Der Zigeunder Baron” (‘* Gypsy 
Baron”’). 

Herr Johann Strauss visited America in 1872, when he 
appeared at Gilmore’s Peace Jubilee in Boston, where his 
conducting of his own musical compositions formed one of 
the most agreeable features of that memorable occasion. 

In the course of a recent interview which I had with the 
genial composer, who received me with special courtesy as 
the representative of the ‘‘ Herald” he assured me how 
deeply he appreciated the many kindnesses shown during 
his visit to the United States. The remembrances which 
he would ever retain of that visit were mainly due to the 
reception organized by the ‘‘ Herald.” 


NEARLY SEVENTY YEARS OLD. 


The present Johann Strauss was born at Vienna in 1825, 
and is therefore now nearly seventy years old. Like his 
father, he conducted the orchestra with the violin in his 
hand, occasionally playing with the orchestra, and grace- 
fully swaying his body to therhythm of his own music. 
Strauss’ waltzes adapt themselves equally well for concert 
and theatrical as well as for ballroom purposes. Most of 
them have elaborate and artistic introductions, having all 
the aspect of an overture, often delightfully foreshadowing 
the waltz themes in a dreamy, passionate and tender man- 
ner. 

Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Cherubini and others have all 
had a high opinion of Strauss, Bulow, even, writing of 
him: ‘‘I am very fond of a Strauss waltz, and I cannot 
see any reason that such a work, whieh is always artistic 
and may be classified among the best of its kind, should 





not be performed from time to time by a large orchestra. 
It would bea relief to our ears from the severity of the 
classics, and would act like olives in preparing our palate 
for a fresh course.” 

This eminent critic is not alone in his enthusiasm for the 
Strausses, father and son, for later Wagner writes ‘‘that a 
Strauss waltz surpasses in grace, refinement and real musi- 
cal substance the majority of the labored compositions that 
are placed on concert programs.” 

The history of the Strauss family dates back to the time 
when the grandparents of the present Johann Strauss kept 
a small inn, called ‘‘ Zum Guten Hirten” (‘‘ To the Good 
Shepherd”), in the Flossgasse, which is but a short dis- 
tance from St. Stephen’s square, near the centre of the 
city, and it was here that the father of the present Strauss 
was born, March 14, 1804. The impoverished condition of 
the family obliged the parents to bind the son to the trade 
of a bookbinder, where, becoming dissatisfied, he ran 
away and ever afterward devoted himself to his musical 
studies, which he pursued under great difficulties. Johann 
Strauss later joined Joseph Lanner, and it was these two 
great musicians who introduced and founded the present 
style of dance music. 

A TRIUMPHAL TOUR. 

Later there arose arivalry between these two musicians, 
and they separated, Strauss then taking his band to give 
concerts all over the Continent ; and it was at Paris and 
London that he celebrated his greatest triumphs, the 
people of both these cities almost going mad over his pro- 
ductions. But this wild life brought him home nearly 
dead. After a second visit to England, he survived his 
return to Vienna only a short time, and died September 
25, 1849. 

The present Johann Strauss began life also under diffi- 
culties, as his father left little or no means, and yet young 
Strauss at six years old became acomposer. At eighteen 
he was obliged to enter a bank as a clerk, which he soon 
left to begin his career as an orchestra conductor at nine- 
teen years of age. His success was wonderful, and from 
that time he has devoted his life to musical productions. 
Like his father, whose band he reorganized after his death. 
he became a great traveler, giving concerts all over the 
Continent. He became very popular in Russia, where he 
was engaged to carry on the finest concerts in St. Peters- 
burg. 

It is a most singular coincidence that nearly all the great 
musical geniuses of the past have died too early to see the 
fiftieth anniversary of their entrance upon a musical career, 
as with Strauss’ father, who died at forty-five years. Not 
even with Liszt, though he died when an elderly man, was 
it decreed that he should live for his golden jubilee. This 
unusual event now occurs, for the first time, with Vienna's 
popular musical composer, who from all indications will be 
greatly honored and féted by his fellow citizens residing 
here, and by the whole world at large. 


His Musical Triumphs. 

In April last a committee was organized in Vienna by 
Count Hans Wilczek, M. Nicholas Dumba and Baron von 
Bezecuy, the general intendant of the Court Opera, for the 
purpose of arranging to celebrate in a proper manner the 
golden jubilee of Vienna’s popular composer, Johann 
Strauss. For this purpose it was proposed that on Oc. 
tober 15, the day on which fifty years ago the famous 
Waltz King commenced his career as a band leader and 
musician composer, playing on that day at Domayer’s 
Casino, at Heitzing, a then fashionable resort, all the 
theatres of Vienna should produce music composed by 
Strauss ; further, that in commemoration of this event a 
gold medal should be struck, that concerts shculd be given 
during the day and evening at which likewise only Strauss’ 
music should be performed. Asa closing episode of this 








memorable celebration, it was arranged that a grand 
banquet should be given in Strauss’ honor, to which the 
governor of the province, the burgomaster of the city and 
other distinguished personages should be invited. This 
program and much more will be carried out during the 
days of the jubilee festival. 

Fifty years ago takes us back to 1844, and in that half- 
century of years no composer has made the world brighter 
and the people happier by his music than Johann Strauss. 
Throned in Vienna, his dance rhythms have ruled the 
world wherever life and love existed. How many lovely 
waltzes have we danced to, how many hearts have beat 
rapturously as one for the first time to the seductive 
warmth of his swaying rhythmic measures! Where to be- 
gin with his hundreds of waltzes that have charmed gen- 
eration after generation ! 

SOME OF HIS WALTZES. 

‘*On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” published in 1867, is 
most intimately connected in the popular mind with his 
reputation. But there are scores of others just as beauti- 
ful: the ‘‘ Morgenblatter”” and ‘‘ New Vienna,” with their 
grand instrumentations for orchestra; the ‘‘ Kunstler- 
leben,” full of expression; the ‘‘Sounds from the Vienna 
Woods,” with its pastoral beauties ; the joyous ‘‘ Life Let 
Us Cherish ;” the gay, beautiful ‘‘ Wein, Weib und Ge- 
sang;” the brilliant ‘*‘ Weiner Bonbons ;” the ‘‘ Carneval’s 
Botschafter;" the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights” and the 
‘‘Burgersinn,” not less captivating than the ‘‘An der 
Schoenen Blauen Donau.” The ‘‘ Danube” is a choral 
waltz, and, though not much sung in this country, it has 
been a favorite with the singing societies of Germany, 
where part singing by male voices is far more popular than 
here. The ‘‘ Wine, Woman and Song” and the ‘‘ New 
Vienna” were also written for chorus. It would take too 
long, however, to complete the list. 

JOHANN STRAUSS THE ELDER. 

Johann Strauss inherited from his father the peculiar 
genius for creating waltzes which made him eminent all 
over the world. It has been said that the younger Johann 
was a more accomplished musician thantheelder. Be this 
as it may, he never surpassed his father as a conductor, 
though he may have equaled or perhaps excelled him as a 
composer. Halt acentury ago and more Johann Strauss 
the elder was the acknowledged king of the waltz. His 
fame traveled across the Rhine and across the Danube. 
Wherever he went with his famous orchestra he was wel- 
comed with plaudits. His death, in 1849, caused world-wide 
regret. Johann, his eldest son, who was born at Vienna in 
1825, succeeded him. Making Vienna his headquarters, he 
took his orchestra to every capital and principal city in 
Europe. Crowned heads showed him courtly favor. Paris 
bowed down before him, and well she might, for was it 
not there that he produced two of his best waltzes, his 
«« Artist’s Life” and the ‘‘ Beautiful Blue Danube?” His 
concerts were the great attraction of the Exposition of 
1867, taking the populace by storm. No less was the furore 
he created in London. His Covent Garden concerts were 
the most taking entertainments in the metropolis. The 
late Czar of Russia invited him to St. Petersburg to con- 
duct the renowned summer concerts, and so much did the 
Russians appreciate his efforts to delight them that they 
induced him to visit them again and again. Vienna was, 
however, the chosen home of Strauss. There his family 
name was in everybody’s mouth; it had been famous for 
half a century. 

THE STRAUSS DYNASTY. 

Johann Strauss II. succeeded his father not only in 
fame but in the title of King in the Realm of the Waltz. 
The peculiar rhythm of the waltz was originally Viennese, 
or rather it had existed along the Danube for centuries. 

Danced slowly and indolently and with a certain stolid 
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indecorum, the dance spread in Germany, where the whirl 
grew faster and the petticoats flew more vigorously. The 
clergy preached against it, and with such effect that in 
1785 it was forbidden in Bohemia by imperial edict. It 
passed to England, where Lord Byron reproved its inde- 
corum. But always in Vienna the people danced, and the 
Strausses, father and sons, lifted the waltz to artistic 
heights. It was King Johann I. of the Strauss dynasty 
who set the form—an introduction generally in a slow 
tempo, foreshadowing the principal motives, then five or six 
separate waltzes, ending with a codarecapitulating the best 
numbers. His new dances brought him fame and fortune, 
and each new composition was awaited with international 
impatience. Thenthe old King died, not knowing he had 
left a Crown Prince to succeed him. While he lived old 
Johann would not brook any rivalry in his own household, 
and so he apprenticed Johann II. toa shopkeeper, telling 
him that he would do all the fiddling necessary for the 
Strauss family. But King Johann I. had counted without 
his queen, who managed to have young Johann taught 
secretly in harmony, thorough bass and the violin. The 
secret was well kept until Johann II. was eighteen years of 
age, when on October 15, 1844, he came out as a rival to 
his father as conductor at Domayer's at Heitzing. He 
gave his father’s ‘‘ Lorelei” waltzesanda single composition 
of his own. His success was immediate, and his following 
as great as that of his father. But the stern old monarch 
was filled with rage. He left his wife, and never had any- 
thing more todo with her. He never forgave the con- 
spiracy against his supremacy. The old King died in 1849, 
only forty-five years old. 
JOHANN ASSUMES THE TITLE. 

In 1845 Johann Strauss took his orchestra all over 
Europe, later visiting London, Paris, New York, Boston 
and all the great cities. In 1872 he appeared at Gilmore’s 
Peace Jubilee, in Boston, where his conducting of his own 
music was one of the most agreeable features in the con- 
certs. On July 8 he began a series of concerts at the 
Academy of Music, in this city. The feature of the pro- 
gram was ‘‘ The Beautiful Blue Danube” waltz, led by 
Johann Strauss himself. His appearance was the signal 
for a spontaneous and rapturous outburst of applause. The 
building echoed and vibrated to the bravoes, the shouts of 
welcome and the clapping of hands that saluted him. At 
the conclusion of the waltz the audience shouted, waved 
their handkerchiefs and acted in a manner so full of excite- 
ment that it appeared as though the restless and brilliant 
conductor had worked them up to a pitch of delighted 
frenzy by the grace, intelligence and beauty of the inter- 
pretation he gave to his favorite composition. He came 
forward twice and bowed his acknowledgments, and on 
each occasion the audience applauded more warmly, until 
he reappeared for the third time, violin in hand, and con- 
ducted the waltz once more, with the same charming effect 
as on the previous occasion. 


IN THE REALM OF OPERETTA. 

Twenty years ago Johann Strauss voluntarily resigned 
his kingship in the realm of dance and dreamt of achieving 
fame in the field of operetta. And in this field he has 
composed most charming works, which from a musica 
point of view are considered superior to those of Offen 
bach, Lecocq, Suppe and Sullivan. In 1871 he produced at 
the Theatre an der Wies his ‘‘ Indigo and the Vierzy 
Rauber.” Among his other works, ‘‘ Die Fledermaus” is 
of Mozartean delicacy. ‘‘ The Merry War,” ‘‘ The Queen's 
Lace Handkerchief,” ‘‘ Prince Methusalem” and the 
‘‘Gypsy Baron” are all well and widely known in this 
country. His last work, ‘‘ Ritter Pasman,” was of a more 
ambitious character, and with it one of the great dreams of 
his life was fulfilled, when it was produced at the Imperial 
Opera House in Vienna. 

Strauss is not accustomed to the artists of the opera— 
singers or orchestra. In what respect they differ from his 
style was shown some fourteen years ago, when during a 
benefit concert the celebrated orchestra of the Imperial 
Opera had to play the waltz from Strauss, ‘‘ Geschichten 
Aus Dem Wienerwald.” The composer was to conduct, 
and during the rehearsal he listened attentively to the per- 
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must not be angry,gentlemen. You played that beauti- 
fully—like a symphony ; but my simple Viennese waltz it 
was not.” Taking up the violin he played the waltz, fiery 
and electrifying in one part, pathetic in another. The or- 
chestra repeated the piece in the same manner, and when 
they had finished Strauss burst into tears, and said: '* Glo- 
rious! Glorious! I never knew that my waltz was so 
beautiful. But no wonder it sounds so well, being played 
by artists such as you.” 
A SKETCH FROM THE YEAR 1891, 

A critic once said of Johann Strauss that he thinks and 
dreams music, and that is literally true. In his beautiful 
house in the Apfelgasse, in Vienna, and on his estate in 
Schonau, in Lower Austria, small pieces of music paper are 
strewn about in every room, lying on every piece of furni- 
ture and filling every pocket of his clothes. Sitting before 
a sort of harmonium, he usually works in the early hours of 
the morning; but in reality he never ceases composing. 
He is very fond of playing cards, especially the Viennese 
game of tarok, and he likes playing billiards, gardening 
and also chatting with friends. But, however occupied, he 
constantly composes ; and when an air, which, later on, is 
elaborated into dance music, or to part of an operetta, has 
taken form in his mind, he uses the scraps of music paper 
lying about to fix itonthe spot. Many a game of cards 
has he thus lost, to his utter despair, for he is an inveterate 
card player. But music is his very soul and life, and every 
thought of hisis music. Some years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of being constantly in his company at Ostend, and dur- 
ing dinner I saw him fill the cuffs of his shirt with notes. 

An amusing story is told in his household. He once 
awoke in the night, having dreamed a beautiful air, and 
not wishing to disturb his wife by striking a light, he felt 
on the bedroom table for a paper and pencil, and finding 
only the latter he wrote down letters instead of notes on 
the sheet under him, ard happily they were easily dis- 
tinguished and copied into notes the next morning. The 
melody thus preserved appeared as the ‘‘ Donauweibchen 
Walzer,” and was also used for the operetta ‘‘ Simplicius” 
in which, being sung by the popular artist Joseffe, it gained 
the highest favor with the public. 

A CHARACTERISTIC STORY OR TWO. 

Here is another anecdote, which was circulated some time 
ago: 

‘Strauss and his wife were enjoying a quiet walk in the 
park at Schonau the other day, when suddenly the com- 
poser exclaimed, * My dear, I have a waltz in my head ; 
quick, give me the inside of a letter or an envelope to write 
it down before I forget it.’ Alas! after much rummaging 
of pockets it was discovered that neither of them had a 
letter about them — not even a tradesman’s account. 
Johann Strauss’ music is considered light, but it weighs 
heavy as lead on his brain till he can transfer it to paper. 
His despair was heartrending. At last a happy thought 
struck Frau Strauss. She held out a snowy linen cuff, and 
Johann smiled. In two minutes it was manuscript. Then 
its mate shared the same fate, then Frau Strauss’ collar, 
then—not another scrap of starched linen on which to con- 
clude the composition! His own linen was limp colored 
calico—no hope there. Johann became frantic. He was 
much the worse for having been allowed to write three- 
quarters of the waltz. He was just on the point of dash- 
ing off home like a madman, when another happy thought 
struck Frau Strauss. She plunged her hand into a capaci- 
ous pocket, fished out a purse, and displayed to his de- 
lighted gaze a brand new 100 gulden note. Hurrah! The 
entire finale was written on the bank note, and then Johann 
Strauss relapsed into his usual placidity.” 

HIS PRESENT APPEARANCE. 

Johann Strauss is an old and decrepit man to-day. He 
kept up the appearance of youthfulness till a few years 
ago. An English writer said in 1891: ‘‘ With his sixty-six 
years he wants to appear as he did when he was thirty, 
and it would be indiscreet to betray how he manages to 
conquer time in his looks. But, after all, the pains he takes 
to remain the Johann Strauss of yore, with jet black curly 
hair and faultlessly black beard, is not vanity, but a com- 
pliment to the Viennese. Two past generations have seen 
him, violin in hand, stand before the orchestra in the Volks- 





garten and in other public places, swinging his body grace- 
fully while beating time to the orchestra, and he does not 
like to remind his former admirers how old they are.” And 
a final picture of the aged King. 

‘* Johann Strauss, the composer of the ‘Blue Danube’ 
and other famous waltzes, resides ‘far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,’ across the Danube, in Alt Wien. 
How sad the disappointment, how pitiful his physical con- 
dition! A thin, emaciated, sickly old man, with rheuma- 
tism and the gout, and the various ills of fashion and 
wealth. A thousand wrinkles play hide and seek on the 
once beautiful face ; the eye, which used to mirror a genius 
in highest poetic ecstasy and fascinate thousands of enthu- 
siastic devotees on the waxed floors of festive halls, now 
appears weary and clouded. The ideal of the muses no 
longer communes with the elves of fancy, but smokes a 
prosaic German pipe, and longs for his ‘ lager and schnitzel.’ 
‘You should not criticise my negligence too severely,’ he 
broke in, rather wearily. He appeared, indeed, quite un- 
tidy, as compared with his festive brother. But, in spite 
of the apparent listlessness, there is still a latent fire dis- 
cernible in the piercing eye, as well as courage in his ob- 
streperous hair. ‘No, monsieur! I shall never more play 
in public ; my physical condition will not permit of it.’ 

‘‘ He wound up just as a rheumatic twitch turned a screw 
somewhere in his pain-racked system. Observing his 
patience sinking, I asked him also for his photograph anda 
line of music, both of which he gave me, penning an air 
from ‘A Golden Fruit, the Tree of Life,’ and, with un- 
feigned sincerity, added: ‘Don't forget to greet my 
friends. Alte liebe welket nicht.’” 

THE END OF THE DYNASTY. 

With Johann Strauss the real rulership of the Strausses 
will come to anend. His brother, Edouard, is a brilliant 
conductor, but he is not gifted with the genius of Johann. 
There was another brother, Josef, who died while compara- 
tively young. He was giving concerts in Warsaw. One 
night after he and his wife had retired a crowd of drunken 
officers dragged him out of bed and demanded that he play 
for them. They had a mob of intoxicated women with 
them and demanded a waltz. The angry composer refused. 
He was set upon and beaten into insensibility. He was 
removed to Vienna, and died within a few days. 

AMERICA WILL BE REPRESENTED. 

America will be represented at the Strauss festivities by 
Mr. Rudolph Aronson, who will present to the composer a 
beautiful silver wreath. The wreath is of sterling silver, 
16 inches in diameter, and was designed by Paulding Farn- 
ham, of Tiffany & Co. There are fifty leaves, on each of 
which the name of a composition of Strauss is engraved. 
The ‘‘ Waltz King’s” portrait, modeled in relief on a gold 
lyre, with a few bars of his famous ‘‘ On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube ” waltz, adorns the apex of the wreath, while 
the base shows a graceful intermingling of the American 
and Austrian flags, with the American coat of arms and 
the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Johann Strauss by his 
American Admirers, October 15, 1894."—From Sunday 
‘* Herald.” 


Wagner to Froebel.—The-German magazine, 
‘* Vom Fels zum Meer,” prints a letter of Wagner to Julius 
Froebel, dated April 11, 1866, and relating to the causes 
which led King Ludwig to beg Wagner to leave Munich 
until the storm had blown over. From this letter it appears 
that Minister Pfordten went so far as to threaten that‘he 
would resign his portefeuille if Wagner were not banished 
from Munich (he was supposed erroneously to have great 
political influence over the King). Wagner writes : 

‘‘I have been so lucky as to find here, at the Lake of 
Lucerne, a suitable villa, which I have secured for a year ; 
this at last assures me the possibility of resuming my work 
with a pleasurable creative impulse. The King, when he 
discovered my movements, was dismayed, and begged me, 


n his genuine enthusiastic devotion, to occupy at once one 
of his hunting castles in Upper Bavaria, in order to be 
ready in afew months to return to my house in Munich. 
In view of the emotions that I had to repress on this occa- 
sion, it cost me a great struggle to continue in my resolu- 
tion and to convey this result to the splendid young man. 
However, I have made up my mind about this matter.”— 
** Evening Post.” 





formance of his composition. At the close he said: ‘* You 
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Milan Music. 


MILAN, Italy, September 25. 


ASCAGNI, Leoncavallo, Samara, Fran- 

chetti! And the owner of this new International 

Lyric Theatre of Milan, M. Sonzogno, has played these 
four cards bravely, and each has proved a winning card. 

There are present at this moment in Milan not only all 
the artistic celebrities of Italy, but hosts of newspaper 
critics, composers of dramatic music, librettists,impresarios 
and agents who select and purchase operas for managers 
from all over the world. Whatever may be said of railroad 
stocks and the money market, it would seem that dramatic 
values hold their own. I happen to know of certain large 
sums having been paid for certain work for production in 
France, England and the United States during the past 
week in Milan. 

The inauguration of this new theatre has been an event 
filling the week. The building itself was in a state far 
from complete, and many improvised touches are apparent. 
The must-haves only have been assured. Everybody has 
a chair on which to sit, but the prompter has prompted 
sans hood and the corridors are still chaotic. ‘The odor of 
lime and the sense of wetness are in the air, and woe 
betide the coat sleeve that tonches ever so lightly the walls 
of one’s loge, for the traces of wet plaster are sure to betray, 
and woe betide the knee that presses the front of the same 
(concealed from sight by a makeshift of paper cambric), for 
past rheumatisms are recalled and future sciaticas sug- 
gested. 

All the same, the curtain rose on the date and hour 
promised, the pretty illuminated programs in Gothic print 
were distributed, and all the world has come and—let us 
hope—will depart and still live to tell the tale. 

The inaugural series consisted of five representations— 
all being the work of the young Italian school whose 
names head my letter. 

First came, on the opening night, September 22, a pro- 
logue by Cavalotti, the deputy poet of Milan. This by way 
of salutatory, followed by ‘‘ The Martyr,” a new opera by 
Samara, which wona great success. We met the author 
at the close of the evening, and he showed us a telegram 
he had just received from Calvé, asking the privilege of 
creating a réle at the Opéra Comique in Paris. Délibes’ 
ballet ‘‘ Coppelia” closed the evening. 

On September 23 came Mascagni’s ‘*‘ L’Amico Fritz,” an 
opera in three acts, the favorite bit of which with the pub- 
lic is the ‘‘ Cherry Duet” of the second act. Mascagni is 
at this moment suffering the chagrin which results from 
comparison of everything he writes with his ‘* Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” He took tea with the Queen of England not 
loug ago, and the occasion was greatly clouded for him by 
the closing remark of Victoria, who in reality voiced the 
public: ‘‘ We are waiting for another ‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’” were her unlucky words. Gounod had the same ex- 
perience after ‘‘ Faust.” And many another has suffered 
from this malady of comparison which afflicts the present 
day. Things went on much more comfortably in the Mid- 
dle Ages. No editor made continuous pulls at Dante's 
sleeve after his ‘‘Comedy.” Quite the contrary, indeed. 
And Tasso and Boccaccio wrote when and as they willed, 
and went their way. But Italy to-day manages quite other- 
wise, and her young men must be up and doing, for mar- 
ket day is here, and men have come with money in hand 
to buy. Still ‘*L’Amico Fritz,” leaving aside comparisons, 
has made its success in the inaugural week. 

On the 24th we had ‘*‘I Medici”—opera in four acts—by 
Leoncavallo, and on the 25th ‘* Pagliacci,” by the same 
author. Both words and music are set down in the pro- 
gram to be Leoncavallo’s. The pleasure of the evening 
was somewhat dampened for the author by a paragraph 
in the ‘* Figaro,” which reached Milan on the very evening 
of ‘* Pagliacci,” in which a letter from Catulle Mendes ac- 
cuses Leoncavallo of stealing the words of one entire act 
from his ‘‘ Femme de Tarbarin.” Leoncavallo told me 
that the matter has come up before, and had been referred 
to a society of dramatic authers for settlement—and there 
he is willing to let the question rest. The letter in the 
‘* Figaro,” written by Catulle Mendes, was written with 
reference to annoying Leoncavallo and timed so as to hit 
the night of ‘‘ Pagliacci.” 

We had on the same evening a charming little curtain 
raiser called ‘‘ Piccolo Haydn,” by one Cipollini. Both 








‘* Pagliacci” and *‘ Piccolo Haydn” have been purchased 
during the week by Mr. Ascheberg, of London, who paid a 
handsome sum and expects to make them pay. Leonca- 
vallo had success with the public with both of his operas. 
He was called out many times, between acts and at the 
close of each piece. 

Lastly, on September 25, came Franchetti’s ‘* Alpine 
Flower,” opera in three acts, tle libretto being the work of 
Leo de Castelnovo. Lucky the manager who shall possess 
himself of this work, which combines the delicate senti- 
ment of the German with the clever touch of the French 
school. Every word and every note is enjoyable. Fran- 
chetti is notably modest, and although the audience de- 
manded his appearance between every act it required three 
separate expeditions on the part of Mascagni before the 
author could be found, captured and dragged before the 
curtain at the close of the third act. Once there the audi- 
ence recalled him again and again, and only when he ap- 
peared alone was the public satisfied. 

Franchetti writes from pure love of art. Baron Fran- 
chetti’s palace on the Grand Canal in Venice is well known. 
Both of his sons have chosen artistic professions, and this 
has been a great shock to the stiff, old-time Italian notions 
of Franchetti pere, who doesn’t care to have artists in the 
Franchetti family. The chef d’cevre of the author is ‘‘ Co- 
lumbus,” already known to Americans. 

If only one could transfer the chorus, orchestra and con- 
ductor to other shores as easily as one pockets libretto and 
score of these operas! We have never heard such a well- 
trained chorus, and as for the conductor, any artist who 
couldn’t succeed with his aid would be dull indeed. To 
watch his face is worth a journey to Milan. He conducts, 
acts, all but sings, each réle. 

An Italian audience needs no claque to inform it when 
and where to applaud. Trust the gallery for that. But 
an Italian audience knows how to hiss also, and does it, 
too. That the merits of the conductor were properly esti- 
mated by the audience was shown by the demand made 
for his appearance at the last. ‘* Ferrari!” ‘‘ Ferrari!” 
was shouted from skyward until Ferrari left his stand and 
stood before the footlights. 

Aside from the operas themselves, the audience has been 
a great enjoyment. The Milanese have returned from 
their summerings a little in advance because of this inau- 
gural event. To be sure, there had always been the Scala— 
solid, classic and forever associated with débuts of great 
names, whose first efforts were applauded from the rows 
on rows of boxes reaching the ceiling. The old Scala holds 
her place still, like a good, comfortable, well-conducted 
grandmother in her plain cap, and she is beautiful in her 
decorations of over 100 years ago—her largest stage in the 
world, her statues of Rossini, Verdi and Donizetti, and her 
repertory of all that is solidly classic. But Milan must also 
give the fresh, young blood of Italy a chance; hence this 
new theatre, with no ‘‘Sonnambula” or ‘‘ Traviata” to be 
heard, but only new, lighter (if you please), but none the 
less interesting work. What the Opéra Comique of Paris 
is in relation to the Grand Opera is the International Lyric 
Theatre of Milan tothe Scala. Milanese understand that, 
although they possess a Cathedral and ‘‘ Last Supper,” to- 
gether with a few medizval treasures, they must also keep 
up with the century, and Milan is rich and progressive, and 
means that the world shail know it. 

Although the boxes have been filled with pretty women 
in handsome gowns, the interest has centred itself chiefly 
in those boxes occupied by the artistic celebrities. Every 
night has brought Mascagni, Samara, Leoncavallo and 
Franchetti (save on the night of his own ‘‘Fior d’Alpe,” 
when he went into hiding), and Grau and many another 
of his profession and the poets and librettists of Italy. 
Most of these have been guests during the gala week. Miss 
Sibyl Sanderson, who is on her return to Paris from Mari- 
enbad, was an invited guest, and a box was placed at her 
service. Your correspondent was fortunate in being her 
guest for the week, and thus had the pleasure of 
meeting the various composers and others who visited 
her box from time to time. Among these was Mas- 
cagni, who would always be observed, aside from his celeb- 
rity, because of his fine head and profile. He is very hand- 
some, and appears to be modest. As the four lions of 
the week are all fighting (privately) each against another, 
it isn’t safe to believe anything save what one sees for 
one’s.self. Mascagni was in our box at the moment when 


his rival, Leoncavallo, was being repeatedly recalled at the 
close of his ‘‘ Medici,” and he certainly did his part in the 
applause, whatever he may have been thinking and feeling 
at heart. 

Leoncavallo was among the first to pay a visit to 
Miss Sanderson in her box. He it was who in Paris a few 
years ago taught her the music of ‘‘ Manon” and also in- 
troduced her to Massenet. He now lives in Milan, and has 
succeeded with the public here. 

Samara, too, paid several visits. He is blond, clever 
and graceful. Mr. Grau came too, and told us of his plans 
for the United States, and that Melba has already sailed 
for New York ; also Sonzogno, the owner of the theatre 
and host of the occasion ; also Ascheberg, of London, be- 
sides the poet of the prologue of the opening night, and 
Mario Costa, writer of songs. The latter didn’t mind telling 
us that he was paid $200 for his last song (he sang it for us 
the next day, and we thought the man who bought it gota 
bargain), and that he was enjoying the week in Milan 
therefrom. Costa was educated by his respectable uncle, 
Sir Michael Costa, of London musical fame, but he has 
lived most of his life in Naples and is thoroughly Italian. 
His songs are sung throughout Italy. We had heard many 
of them of evenings on the Grand Canal last week. 

Mr. Terry, who is to marry Sibyl Sanderson, is in Milan, 
and this morning gave a breakfast to Leoncavallo, Mario 
Costa and several others. It was a delightful affair and 
ended in our adjourning to Leoncavallo’s house for the 
afternoon. It takes an artist to find out the pretty nooks 
of an Italian city and to fit himself and his work thereinto. 
Leoncavallo’s house is fitted up in old carved furniture, an- 
tique leather on the walls, and is full of interesting things. 
Of course the music room is the gem of all. Perched in a 
Gothic chair, better suited to the dignity of a doge, with a 
glass of Marsala in hand, listening to Costa playing and 
singing his own songs; afterward to Leoncavallo, who, 
without a scrap of voice, set to singing his ‘‘ Pagliacci” 
con amore—we found no lack of entertainment. Miss San- 
derson for her contribution to the impromptu program 


sang her song from the second act of ‘* Manon "—*' Adieu, 
petite table!”—which Leoncavallo had taught her years 
ago. 


We are invited to a supper to-morrow night where jour- 
nalists, composers and artists only are to be asked, and 
where Mascagni and the rest are to play and sing in the 
same off-hand fashion. 

These offshoots of the inaugural week bring a large pro- 
portion of the satisfactions incident to the occasion, and we 
shall not soon forget the hospitalities of Sonzogno and his 
International Lyric Theatre of Milan. , 

P. S.—The ‘‘ Figaro” of to-day publishes a statement 
that Catulle Mendés stole his ‘‘ Femme de Tabarin” from 
an old Spanish play! And so we leave Leoncavallo, Men- 
dés and the Dramatic Society to settle the matter among 
themselves.—A. M. M., in Sunday ‘‘ World.” 


Where They Are. 


ANAGERS will please furnish us with advance dates 
of their routes to reach this office before Friday noon of each 
week to insure proper revision. 

MARCELLA LINDH.—Holyoke, Mass., October 19, Southbridge, 
Mass., October 23; Hyde Park, Mass., October 24; Chicago, IIL, 
October 27. 

THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB.—October 19, Brooklyn ; 22, 
New York ; 23, Brooklyn; 24, Albany, N. Y.; 26, Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; 
30, East Aurora, N. Y.; 31, Cleveland, Ohio; November 1, Detroit, 
Mich.; 2, Toledo, Ohio; 5, Dayton, Ohio; 7, Tiffin, Ohio; 9, Xenia, 
Ohio; 10, Wheeling, W. Va.; 12, Johnstown, Pa., all week in other 
Pennsylvania towns; 19, Buffalo, N, Y.; 22, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 23, 
Rondout, N. Y. . 

FRANZ WILCZEK CONCERT COMPANY.—October 17, Petersburg, 
Va.; 18, Greensboro, N. C.; 19, Salisbury, N. C.; 20, Greenville, N. C.; 
22, Brunswick, Ga.; 23, Charleston, S. C.; 24, Savannah, Ga.; 25, 
Charleston, S. C.; 26, Columbia, S. C.; 27, Anderson, S. C.; 29, New- 
berry, S. C.; 30, Florence, S. C.; 31, Darlington, S. C.; November 1, 











Sumter, S. C.; 2, Wilmington, N.C.; 3, Goldsboro, N. C.; 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.; 6, Danville, Va.; 7, Charlottesville, Va.; 8, Alexandria, 


Va.; 9, Washington, D. C.; 10, Baltimore, Md. 

A New Tenor.— Hack drivers heretofore ; now it isa 
cabinetmaker. At Freiburg, in Baden, a cabinetmaker, 
Gustav Dapp, who also sang in the opera chorus and 
whom the musical director secretly taught and prepared 
for operatic .work, has made his début as ‘ Lionel” in 
‘* Martha” with astounding success. Mottl was present. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

226 Wabash avenue, October 13, 184. | 
HIS afternoon the Chicago Musical College 
gave the first musical performance of this season. 
The college will give two recitals every Saturday during 
the school year. The first takes place at 2 o'clock and is 
given by advanced pupils, and the second follows at 3 
o'clock and is given by members of the faculty. The pro- 

grams this afternoon were: 
Pupits RECITAL. 


Piano —Menuetto from sonata, op. 7... | sas 
- , Grieg 
Joelstring, Op. 17,.......eeeeeee 
Mrs. Dena Conradi. 
Vocal—“A Summer Night ”’.......cccscccccccsccccsscccccscccecs Thomas 
Mrs. Louise Brehany 
ocbvewee Leschetitzky 


Paderewski 


Piano— Nocturne.. . Seb vobeTVsedesveese 
Potonnicn, ap, 8, Mei 6.26cicecsccccccctecsiscovctacds 
Miss Bertha Dunham. 
Violin—Fantaisie (** Faust ’’) speenebasenenseneseanseesesnss ee 
Miss J. Abbie Clark 


OMANCE...ccccccccscccess 


Datterfly,”” op. 4B; NOIL....cescoccvesscccsscccccesccsveces Grieg 
Polonaise, op 
The ladies who gave this program are some of the 
most talented among the many advanced pupils of this old 
and successful institution. Miss Clark won the diamond 
medal at the competitive examination last June. The 
member of the faculty who gave the recital to-day was 
Hans von Schiller. He played this fine program : 





Basso ostinata 00000dsseesbessccvoseswossovesieaeseded A. Arenski 
Donate, om. BT, WO. B. ..cccrcocccccesccsssvocccewegherasedusesm Beethoven 
Nocturne . pon beseecesnehepnscendecstencdusencsnesieauae Chopin 
Walts in B flat Major... .crccosccccccccccecsccescvcese W. Sapellnikoff 
Holus saue dubbed teksts >aceubatonvveuetsenee F. Gernsheim 


osgediovedsocoscessbbocess Rossini-Liszt 


Gondoliera cee 
Spanish Rhapsodie.........ccccccccscccsccccsccccsccscccscsvesegoces 

Mr. von Schiller is one of the leading Chicago pianists. 
His work is always satisfactory and shows a high order of 
musicianship. He also deserves commendation for bring- 
ing new works to the notice of the public. This series of 
recitals cannot but be of much value to the students of the 
college. Apollo Hall is the place chosen for their presen- 
tation, and is in Central Music Hall, the home of the 
college. The season so successfully begun to-day is the 
twenty-ninth of the college. 


. 
. 


Friday afternoon the fourth season of concerts by the 
Chicago Orchestra will be inaugurated at the Auditorium. 
Theodore Thomas is still director and promises the best 
programs yet given. That of the opening concert is: 


peereere, Ramee” (ROW). . ccsocveccnctesahd evvecvecaspeveat 

Symphony No. 7, A MAjor.......sececcecesees - cosceesvcess Beethoven 
Bovenade No. 3, DD MAIS. cvcoccccveccecssocensscisseusescwesstccnte Fuchs 
Pernnsel, * Moletenanger.” 0.0060 cc ccccstacnkevdbenssqustesensnces Wagner 


Mr. Thomas brought home with him a large number of 
new works of the greatest living composers. Goldmark’s 
‘* Sappho” overture is the first one to be given. The third 
concert will give us the new symphony of Dvorak, ‘‘ From 
the New World.” Much interest is manifested in this work, 
and Chicago musicians are impatiently awaiting its pres- 
entation. There is every indication that the subscription 
list for season boxes and seats will be large enough to in- 
sure the guarantors against serious loss. 


* 
A ” 


Bruno Steindel will give a recital in Kimball Hall Thurs- 
day evening. His program contains Brahms’ sonata in F 
major, which will then be heard in Chicago for the first 
time, and a concerto in D minor by Georg Goltermann, 
which is alsonew. Itis gratifying to see that our concert 
artists are exerting themselves in this direction, and it 
argues well for the advancement of musical art in Chicago. 
Nearly every one of our leading solo artists has been hard 
at work all summer upon new compositions, and the result 
will be a most interesting musical season. 


*” 
* * 


The Apollo Club has at last given evidence of an awaken- 
ing from the state of lethargy which has so long bound it. 
The first evidence of this is the reduction of the regular 
chorus to 450 voices. This is a stepin the right direction, 
and the club has material enough to select from to produce 
a chorus second to none. Great care is to be taken to see 
that an even balance 1s maintained, and reforms are prom- 


ised in other directions. The management states its 


determination to raise the standard of excellence estab- 


lished by the club. It is to be hoped that this attempt 
will succeed, as there was room for improvement. 

The first concert will consist of the annual Christmas 
performance of ‘‘ The Messiah,” which will take place this 
year Thursday, December 20. The second concert will be 
devoted to the production of Max Bruch’s ‘ Arminius.” 
This work is the only new composition which the club will 
undertake this season. It is new to Chicago, although sev- 
eral other works of the composer have been given here 
many times. The third concert will consist of Sullivan’s 
**Golden Legend” and selections from Hindel’s “ Israel 
in Egypt.” For the latter work the chorus will be in- 
creased to 1,000 voices. 

The fourth concert will consist of part songs for mixed 
chorus and male choir. Among the soloists who will ap- 
pear at these concerts are: 

Mme. Lillian Nordica, Mrs. S. C. Ford, Mrs. Corinne Moore Law- 
son, Mrs. Julie E. Wyman, Miss Fanchon Thompson, Miss Mary 
Louise Clary, Mr. J. H. McKinley, Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft, Mr. George W. Fergusson, Mr. Max Heinrich. 

The Chicago Orchestra has been engaged for the season. 
The usual regular and sub-rehearsals have been begun, 
and the club is hard at work in the preparation of the pro- 
grams. There will be no excuse for failure this. year. 
The concerts are all several weeks apart, and with proper 
application every number should be well done. 

Miss Margaret Cameron will make her first public ap- 
pearance since her return from Europe in arecital at Weber 
Hall, Tuesday evening. She will be assisted by L. Gaston 
Gottschalk and Mrs. Carrie R. Crane. Miss Cameron’s se- 
lections are Beethoven’s sonata, op. 53; Brahms’ ‘ Bal- 
lade,” op. 118, ‘* Intermezzo” and ‘‘Rhapsodie,” op. 119, and 
three preludes, an etude and ballade of Chopin. 


* 
* * 


Thos. C. Lombard, after having catered to the musical 
world as a manager for the past twenty years, will here- 
after remain in Chicago as the secretary of the Columbian 
College of Music. He will not, however, entirely abandon 
his former occupation, and announces quite a list of artists 
as under his direction this season, among them being Mme. 
Marian Van Duy, the dramatic contralto; Messrs. W.C. 
E. Seeboeck, Max Bendix, Edmund Schuecker, Vigo An- 
dersen and the Bendix String Quartet. 


* 
* * 


The Arion Lady Quartet, of this city, will go East to- 
morrow for am extended engagement. They will sing in 
Philadelphia and other large cities. 


* 
* * 


Grafton Baker is a ‘coming artist. He has already met 
with great success, and his beautiful tenor voice has many 
admirers. He has been engaged to sing at a musical fes- 
tival in Peoria. The soprano on that occasion will be 
Genevra Johnstone- Bishop. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Bendix will play the Mendelssohn concerto and two 
other solos at the Germania Club concert on the 25th inst., 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Schoenefeldt, assisted by 
the Thomas Orchestra. 


* 
* * 


Signor Carpi sang with great success at a concert in the 
Danville Opera House last week. The concert was given 
by Miss E. Comer, a pupil of the signor’s. Both artists re- 
ceived flattering recognition from the audience. 

Wa ton Perkins. 








Cesar Thomson.—César Thomson left Havre last Sat- 
urday by the Touraine, and is expected to arrive next Sun- 
day. This will give him a thorough rest before his first 
appearancc, which takes place in Carnegie Music Hall on 
the 30th of this month. It is gratifying to state that Mr. 
Wolfsohn has disposed of all the concerts of M. Thomson's 
first series, and that arrangements are completed fora 
second series of twenty concerts. 

The New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York 
Philharmonic Club has arranged for three subscription 
concerts at the Casino in Plainfield, N. J., which will be 
given on the evenings of November 26, December 18 and 
March 5, 1895. As soloists will appear Eugene Weiner, 
flute ; Sol. Marcosson, violinist ; Henry Haagmans, 'cello ; 
Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Clara C. Heally, soprano; 
Tirzah Hamlen, contralto; Anton Schott, tenor; Conrad 
Behrens, basso, and Dirk Haagmans, pianist. 


Cesar Thomson. 
ee THOMSON, who is at present con- 


sidered one of the greatest violinists of the world, be- 
ing one of that great triumvirate of artists, ‘* Joachim- 
Sarasate-Thomson,” will make his American début at 
Carnegie Music Hall October 30, when he will be heard 
in the Bruch Concerto No. 1, and the grand Paganini Fan- 
taisie, ‘‘ Non pit mesta,” orchestrated by the artist him- 
self. 

César Thomson was born at Leige, the great hotbed of 
renowned violinists, in 1857, and studied principally in the 
Conservatory of that city, where he received the gold medal 
when only eleven years old. Later on he studied under 
such masters as Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Leonard and 
Massart. When quite young Thomson traveled in Italy 
and Spain, where he scored the most phenomenal suc- 
cesses, being compared only to the greatest masters. 
Afterward he appeared in the great art centres of Europe, 
such as Vienna, Berlin, Paris and London, and created 
such a sensation as has not been known since the days of 
Paganini. Indeed he is often compared to this great vio- 
linist, and, particularly in his marvelous technic and aston- 
ishing tours de force, often creates a belief that he is pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers, César Thomson not only 
dazzles with his bewildering technic, but also touches the 
hearts of his hearers by a beautiful soft tone, and enchants 
the musicians by his finished conception of the great 
masters. 

While César Thomson is incomparable in playing the 
compositions of Paganini, Ernst and the composers of the 
modern school of violinists, he is equally great in the 
interpretation of such works as the Beethoven concerto 
and classic compositions of this calibre. 

César Thomson's financial success is beyond question an 
assured one, as Henry Wolfsohn, his manager, has almost 
completely booked all his concerts. He plays six concerts 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, also in the third 
New York Philharmonic concert ; with Theodore Thomas, 
in Chicago, and opens the season of the Seidl Society con- 
certs, in Brooklyn, and those of the Symphony concerts, in 
Buffalo. Besides these he will be the leading soloist of the 
Orpheus Club, in Philadelphia ; Arion, Columbus ; Apollo, 
Detroit, and is specially engaged for a number of large 
concerts in other cities. Mr. Wolfsohn is already nego- 
tiating for a supplementary season, having received an 
offer from a Boston manager for twenty concerts in 
spring. Our front page contains, this issue, a life-like 





N. J., October 18.—Charles A. Kaiser, who said he was the 
manager of the Ideal Opera Company, came to this 
city two weeks ago and persuaded people of prom- 
inence in musical and social circles that the New 
Brunswick public was hankering after a season of 
grand opera. He got Mrs. H. S. Boice to find patrons for 
a season of five operas, the cost of each subscription to be 
$12.50. As some of the members of the Ideal Opera Com- 
pany were known in New Brunswick as capable artists, 
Mrs. Boice had little trouble in getting 200 subscribers. 
She assured them that the operas would be handsomely 
mounted and well sung. 

The first performance was given on last Tuesday night. 
The audience was slim, the scenery and mounting were 
totally inadequate, and the best efforts of the singers did 
not save the opera from ridicule. The subscribers still 
had a hope that the succeeding operas would give them 
more for their money. This morning Mrs. Boice learned 
that Kaiser had forsaken the opera company after it had 
given single performances in Newburgh, Paterson, Eliza- 
beth and New Brunswick. George H. Egener, the stage 
manager of the company, received a letter from Kaiser 
telling him that he could go no further with the enterprise ; 
that he had expended $4,000 and received only $540, all of 
which had been spent in railroad fares and printing; that 
he could pay no bills at present, but that he was going to 
Baltimore, his home, to try to raise some money. He 
added that he would return in two weeks, and that in the 
meantime the members of the company should make out 
their bills, and he would pay them as soon as possible. It 
is understood that the singers and musicians decided ata 
meeting held in New York to-day to sue for their salaries. 
—Sunday ‘‘ Sun.” 








SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No. 37 EAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Under the management of EMIL GRAMM. 
Fall Trerm becins Sept. 10. 
Examinations daily from September 3: 10 to 12 and 3 to 5. 


Students can enter at any time. 
Write for Catalogue and particulars. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S, B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M.D., Jul. 
E. Meyer, V.A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. 
Herzog, J. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATAI 9GUE. 











THE NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND ORATORIO, 


106 and 108 East 23d Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTKE, ~ - ° 


The only special school devoted to the study of opera and ora- 
torio in this country. Course system and separate branches system 
both used A series of Twelve Operatic Performances, to be 

iven at a first-class theatre with costumes and accessories, will be 
inaugurated in December. Evening opera choral classes for those 
wishing to become professional choristers. Courses now forming, 
thake early application. Examination for a free scholarship (tenor) 
will take place on September 22, from 2 to6 P.M. Among our last 

ear’s graduates, Miss Maud Bliss has been engaged by Mr, Francis 
Wilson and Miss Rena Atkinson by Mr. Wm. T. Carleton. 


The scholastic year will commence Monday, September 
24, 1894. 


Director. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1894-95. 
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BOSTON, Mass., October 14, 1894. 

HAVE received a letter from a well-known 

musician. He objects to my article published in THE 
Musica Courier of the 3d, in which I wrote as follows: 
‘« Her voice, as of old, is rich in color and in perfume. It 
is a sensuous voice, and the sensuousness just escapes 
animality.” His objections are thus stated: ‘* Now, if 
you will tell the truth and say ‘when I wrote that I had 
just left some friends and had had my share of some stimu- 
lating champagne, and those colors which I thought were 
part of Mrs. Wyman’s voice were the fizz of the wine '—then 
allis clear. But if you maintain that a voice has color and 
perfume, then I know you are laughing in your sleeve, for 
you know of its utter impossibility. There can be much 
variety of quality of tone, but color, my way of thinking, is 
for the eye and not the ear. * * * As for a voice being 
sensuous, &c., and the other concomitants, I know you 
know how green the human family is, and that they, or it, 
will drain the cup without any sieve or strainer ; therefore 
you use words which are embroidery for the young, but 
for me completely nonsensical. Confess it and we will 
have the fizz later.” 

This letter is written in good faith, and I respect the 
writer. I cannot agree with him. 

There are indeed voices that suggest color and perfume, 
and there are voices that are richin both. There are sensu- 
ous voices, just as there are voices that are sensual to the 
point of animalism, animality or animalhood. A maiden 
may sing with virginal tones, so that the hearer holds her 
‘‘as a thing enski'd.” A full blown woman may vent her 
passion in some French erotic cry or moan that goes in the 
catalogue as song, and the hearer hears the appeal of a 
trull. This is not a matter of ‘‘tone production,” nor is 
this taught in the schools. 
by Chopin, and the room is heavy with the odor of tube- 
roses. Another pianist plays the same, and the nocturne is 
a night piece heard in the garden of metallic vegetation, 
dreamed of by Baudelaire. Again, this is not a matter of 
technique. 

And the hearer hears in his own way. An overture is 
played by an orchestra. I am not at the concert, and I 
wish to know the character of the piece. 
arly article by Mr. Jones, and I gain this information : 

‘“The overture begins with a slow introduction, Largo 
assai in D major (2-2 time), the stately character of the 
opening chords of which contrasts sharply with some pas- 
toral phases in the horns and other wind instruments that 
follow. The main body of the overture, allegro in D major 
(4-4 time), begins softly with a contrapuntal treatment of 
the only real theme of the movement ; for it is irregular in 


ini to a ‘‘flame colored ribbon preserved tenderly in 
an olden, rosewood bureau.” To A, a ribbon in a bureau 
is simply a ribbon in a bureau, and the comparison is 
vain. B thinks of the sentiment of the wearer, of the 


| gift or tne pardoned theft, of old eyes looking stealthily at 


the reminder of youth; flame colored and rosewood serve 
toidentify the music, and there is the irresistible thought 
of old-fashioned grace and sweetness and love that lasted 
until the lovers were dust. 

Browning's ‘‘A Toccata of Galuppi” is a case in point. 
Do you remember the toccata, do you think you hear it, 
on account of the mention of ‘‘ lesser thirds,” ** diminished 
sixths” and ‘‘commiserating sevenths”? Or is not this 
toccata without opus number this line, 

She, to bite her mask’s black velvet, he, to finger on his sword, 
or does not this tinal verse sum up this particular music 
for all time: 

**Dust and ashes!’ so you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear, dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the 

gold j 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 

Such is the impression made on Browning, and they in 
sympathy will feel the like. 

As Mr. John F. Runciman puts it: ‘* The new critic, 
therefore, frequently gives no opinion—he implies it 
merely by indicating his delight or the opposite with the 
result produced by his subject or victim. His criticism is 
purely an expression of personal feeling, and as such has a 
value the old criticism never had—could not, and cannot 
possibly have. When I said that the superiority of the new 
criticism to the old that survives is accidental, I am afraid 
I was hardly truthful. The old method makes no demand 
upon the critic’s best faculties. It is a piece of arithmetic, 
a calculation which requires little artistic sensitiveness to 
make, and no fancy or literary power to set forth. The 
critic is reduced to acalculating machine, and his criticism 
is, of necessity, dull stuff. Anything that happens to be 
interesting is extraneous, like a beautiful binding toa book 
on counterpoint. In the case of the new method every- 
thing depends upon the critic. The value of his work is in 
direct proportion to his artistic sensitiveness, his imagina- 
tion, his literary skill. If he be insensitive he can have no 
real feeling to express about the music he hears, and will 
certainly be found out (as some false new critics have al- 
ready been found out) and reckoned a humbug. If he be 


| sensitive he must also have the literary gift, for to express 
| personal feeling requires powers similar in kind, at least, 


De Pachmann plays a nocturne | 


| given last evening in Music Hall. 


to those of the poets and great prose writers. The very 
conditions of its production make the new criticism either 
very good or very bad.” 
aaa 2 ” 
The first Symphony concert of the fourteenth season was 
By the way, what has 


| become of the ‘‘ new Music Hall” that was to be the home 


of the Muse and the ornament of Boston ? 
The program was as follows: 


S Creanturas, “ AGemO Oe a ins tics 06i66 696665 0 dt 0 pee ceo vesenHis Cherubinj 


I read the schol- | 


form in this respect, that it has no second nor conclusion | 


themes, only this first theme and one or two subsidiaries. 
The first subsidiary, beginning with slow harmonies in all 


contrapuntally, like almost all else in the overture, makes 
its first appearance soon after, as a counter figure to some 
developments of the first theme in the 'celli.” 

I appreciate the scholastic knowledge of Jones, but to 
me the overture is as though it were not. ThenI read the 
fantastical article by Smith : 

This overture reminds one of a garden, an old-fashioned garden 
from which you see the sea. The homely, cottage flowers tell 
sweetly of their fleeting life. The walks are trimmed with box. 
There is a summer-house, which seems as old as the garden and the 
sea, and init isa young girl looking over the water. She does not look 
at the “nonchalant peacock.” She does not answer the old hound 
that moans and licks her hand. She does not listen to her perfumed 
sisters. She does not even see the water. She looks far beyond the 
water, and as the sun is a-sinking, the old hound moans and shivers, 
and the flowers are suddenly without smell. 

One may say: ‘‘ This gives me no idea of the overture.” 
But no idea, or at least only a scanty idea, can be given in 
words to the one that did not hear the music. You may 
exhaust the dictionary, pile opalescent phrases on technical 
terms, and yet he that has never heard the horn call in 
‘‘Alceste,” at the moment of the agony and under the spell of 
the supreme situation, can never gain a just idea of the 
effect from your verbal description. When I read the fan- 
tastical article by Smith I gain an impression, or rather I 
know the impression made on Smith. Then comes up the 
question of the individuality and the equipment of the said 
Smith. 

Or it is Chamfleury, who compares the music of Boccher- 


| 


the strings, soon follows the exposition of the first theme ; | him, that he might see hima daily? 
and the second subsidiary, a lively violin figure, treated | of the poet exaggerated 7 


nbcgGeaie Beethoven 







Symphony No. 7...-ccecceceeeeeeeeees 


Tambourin, gavotte and Chaconne, ............sceececccccccecves Gluck 
Prelude to Act II. of “Gwendoline "’...........ccceeceeecesees Chabrier 
OMe Mar O aioe iss il Pea ea rei s cccecdcdecrtdeed dedsdevdareecces Wagner 


It was not so long ago that I failed to grasp fully the 
noble beauty of Cherubini’s overture. Then the supreme 
rake seemed lost ina perruke. Or perhaps the wretched 
libretto of Citizen Mendouze—for the opera was given in 
the year XII., and Cherubini himself was dubbed a ¢iti- 
zen—was chiefly in mind. 

Was it Pisistratus, or Philostratus, or Hipparchus who 
so loved Anacreon that he sent a galley of fifty oars for 
Or was the debauchery 
He must have had an iron con- 
stitution. for he lived to be eighty-five, and then was 


| choked by a grape seed, possibly a euphemism for appendi- 


| citis. 


Whereas, his rival, Amurath IV., ‘‘ BEING AN EXCEs- 


| ” ; 
| SIVE DRINKER OF WINE AND BURNT BRANDY,” found his cup 








full of dust when he was only thirty-two. 

But take the Anacreon of tradition, voluptuous to excess, 
the lover of Bathyllus, about whom he wrote an extraordi- 
nary ode, so passionate for wine that his statue represented 
him as drunk and singing, and see the sorry figure he cuts 
in this opera. He would fain drink, he that was used to 
cups in battalions—to use the phrase of Apuleius—and he 
calls to his favorite odalisque, ‘‘ Interesting slave!” I 
should like to have examined the bumps of Citizen Men- 
douze. 

This overture of Cherubini is no Flemish painting of de- 
bauchery. Here is the feeling of a mural decoration by 
Puvis de Chavannes. Grave statues in an antique gallery 
pledge each other solemnly. Wooing isin bas relief. But 
how noble the simplicity and the repression ! 

The feature of the performance of the Symphony was 
the intense spirit and the incisive rhythm given to the 
finale, which movement is often a stumbling block to con- 
ductors. My esteemed friend Mr. Apthorp in the program 


book wrote as follows concerning this movement: ‘‘ Some 
have called it a peasants’ dance, to which idea others have 
given a less respectful turn by calling it a dance of boors ; 
to others again the movement has suggested the dance of 
To the 


the Corybantes around the infant Jupiter’s cradle. 


peared in the opera ballet, ‘‘ Zelindor.” 








present writer it has all the characteristics of a furious 
peasants’ dance, but endowed with an ideal, lofty beauty 
that makes the Corybantic idea by no means out of place.” 

I should like to ask Mr. Apthorp just where he gained 
his information concerning the ‘ideal, lofty beauty” of 
the Corybantic dance. Why, the Corybantes ‘‘ moved 
with a fury they called divine, celebrated their feasts in 
beating drums, dancing, leaping and running of every side 
like Mad folks.” Read the Atys of Catullus. Read the 
strange notes of Messire Gaspar Bachet, Sr. de Meziriac to 
Ovid's Epistles. It is not necessary to go outside of the 
English language. Let us summon a few witnesses. 
Drumond (1649), ‘‘ Those mad Corybantes.” Ash (1775), 
‘‘Corybantiate—to act the part of the Corybants, who 
were wont tomake many odd noises and gestures. 

Cudworth (1642): ‘* True divine zeal is no Corybantic 
fury.” 

Huxley (1890): ‘* That form of somewhat corybantic 
Christianity of which the soldiers of the Salvation Army 
are the militant missionaries.’ 

Froude (1883): ‘‘Christians now howl it out like the 
Corybantes.” 

Rowbotham (1887): ‘‘And sometimes these perform- 
ances were nocturnal, and then the priests of Cybele 
would be there, with their obscene faces and womanish 
hips; the drums and Phrygian pipes would roar through 
the lighted rooms, and what deeds were done before the 
evening ended!” 

No, no, Mr. Apthorp, your phrase, ‘‘ideal, lofty, beauty,” 
does not fit, but I accept the Corybantic idea in its real 
sense. Or this movement is the brute joy in existence 
under the sun, the apotheosis of mere animal vitality. 

The old fashioned ballet music of Gluck, with its gavotte 
of gentle fragrance, brought to the mind the men and 
women that danced against Gluck’s will, as Gaetan Ves- 
tries, the Tyrant of the Danse. Look in the ‘‘ Costumes 
des Ballets du Roy” (Paris, 1885), and you will find three 
plates devoted to Marie Madeleine Guimard, as she ap- 
As this baliet was 
revived the year before she danced in ‘ Iphigenia at 
Aulis,” we are able to form some idea of her apparition in 
full glory of petticoat and, again, in costume that leaves 
small work for the imagination. Yet there is a hint at the 
dignity of her movement and gesture, for this woman of 
wild and horrid orgies was in the dance a chaste Diana. 
If you care to read about her, there 1s her life by Edmond 
de Goncourt, that old mole working in cellars full of moldy 
records, police reports, broken contracts and false and true 
love letters. But are you not disappointed whenever you 
finish—or half read a biography by this collector of human 
documents. He is always a-jogging your elbow, and 
whispering, ‘‘ Now I am going to tell you something that 
is not generally known. Hush!” and then he changes 
the subject, or drops his voice so that you only hear in 
part. But the gavotte brings back Guimard, the paradox, 
the chaste-lubricious idol of her day. 

It is questionable devotion to a composer to take such a 
piece as the prelude tothe second act of ‘‘ Gwendoline” 
from its home and its surroundings. For this prelude is 
not a mere intermezzo without definite meaning. A mood 
must be suggested that has connection with that which 
has preceded and willfollow. As absolute music, however, 
this prelude is of wondrous beauty in stuff and in treat- 
ment. Gorgeous and at the same time fine in instrumenta- 
tion, radical and daring in harmonic progressions, there 
is the revelation of the soul of the genuine composer, who 
does not experiment with the orchestra, but uses it as an 
Elizabethan used speech. And oh! thesong of ‘‘ Gwendo- 
line,” the clarinet tune with that unexpected note that 
stabs the heart. 

The new clarinet player, Mr. Pourtan, is a valuable 
acquisition. His tone is rich, mellow, sympathetic ; and 
he phrases, so far as one can judge from a single hearing, 
with masterly skill and poetic feeling. So, too, the tone 
of the new bassoon player seems generous and his playing 


artistic. Pe 
* + 


The Adamowski Quartet announces four concerts for this 
their seventh season. Among the works to be performed, 
for the first time in this country, are a quartet by Cesar Cui, 
two quartets by Villiers Stanford and a quartet by W. Fit- 
zenhagen. The concerts are to be given November 21, 
December 26, January 30 and February 27. 

Miss Lila Juel, for the past two years soprano of the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club has accepted a position at the 
Tremont Street M. E, Church. 

Miss Sigrid Lunde, soprano, will give a song recital in 
Steinert Hall November 20. 

The first of the Melba operatic concerts in this city will 
be given at Music Hall October 23. Puitip HALE. 


The Composer of ‘‘ Asrael.”—Franchetti has 
rented the Theatre at Reggio Emilio for the purpose of pro- 
ducing grand opera. 

Hanslick.—We hear from Vienna that Prof. Eduard 
Hanslick applied for a retiring pension as professor of 
music at the University. He accomplished September 11 
his sixty-ninth year of age, and forty-five years of service 
to the state. 
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\’s ‘** MATASWINTHA,” 


HARWENK 
A* Y composer could have felt flattered by the 


took his baton in hand to conduct his opera on the morning 


audience that greeted Xaver Scharwenka when he 


f the 22d at Kroll’s, for it included more notables than one | 





ften sees under one roof. Every local musical light, at | 
least everyone of the younger generation, was there, and | 
there was a strong contingent of Berlin’s society art pa- 
ons present 
[he weather was beautiful; the ladies were therefore 
lressed in their gay raiment, and the light which flooded 
the hall revealed a very charming commingling of womanly 
oveliness and bright colors, with a sprinkling of men— 
e lk laire and therefore self-conscious (no man 
vears wild locks without malice prepense), and others 
S ly rational gentlemen. It was an invitation affair; but 
few! " d have drawn together such an assem- 
lage of S} ‘ 10:30 a, M. on a week day. The 
‘ h which people dropped their work and 
ed to vas in itself a marked tribute to thecom- 
pose 
Mo ws at somewhat apart, immersed in the piano 
re, which he followed closely, joining heartily in the 
ause atthe end of each act. Count Hochberg, the 





the Royal Opera, manifested keen interest, 
than is their 


} e critics looked even more judicial 

von I missed the leonine head of Cosima’s malcontent. 
He may have been so busy hatching other evidence of the 
lecadence of Bayreuth besides the engagement of Nordica 
that he could not the time to attend. 


Spare tne 
as a whole was not above reproach, 
Any 
given without action and stage | 


The periormance 








some of its features were exce¢ dingly fine. 


immensely if 





opera loses 
accessories, for these elements play no unimportant rdéle in 
1 g the choice of musical means. The writer of 
dramatic mu s led on by successive situations, the im- 
ort and logical sequence of which can be made clear to 
the hearers only through the pictorial, through histrionic 


liustration 

Concert performances of any but the most familiar operas 
must therefore utterly fail of justice to the composer's 
ideal. I cannot understand why Scharwenka placed his 
six experienced actor-singers on cane seated chairs, where 
they were evidently ill at ease, instead of allowing them to 
enact their parts. ‘‘ Parsifal” as given by the Wagner 
Society last winter at the Philharmonic would have failed 
to greatly interest me had [ not through familiarity with 
the Bayreuth performances been enabled to see with my 
mind's eye beyond those decorous singers in their Sunday 
clothes a more plastic and realistic presentation. I have a 
fairly efficient imagination, but it rebels when serious in- 
congruities are encountered. When a quietly dressed man, 
having nothing vicious nor even stern in his appearance, 
gets up from an obvious exchange of friendly sentiments 
with his fair neighbor, and, very much engrossed in his 
book, endeavors to convince me of his heroism, thirst for 
blood or enduring affection, I cannot be thrilled, whereas 
the same artist might arouse a degree of apprehension for 
the safety of his foes, and a respect for his vows were the 
awful book relegated to the prompter’s desk, and were he 
assisted by stage business, costumes, &c. 

Do not misunderstand me. What I have said does not 
reflect more disparagingly upon this presentation of ‘* Ma- 
taswintha” than upon all others of its kind, for they sacri- 
veasure of the coherence, and consequently of 
the significance of works. I hope that we may some day 
have an opportunity to see Scharwenka's opera in a becom- 


fice a large n 


ing setting 

Emil Goetze’s ‘* King Witichis” was vocally great. He 
sang the part with evident enthusiasm. The other five 
singers executed their difficult tasks acceptably. The or- 
chestra was very efficient, and was usually quite under 
the composer's control. 

The libretto is an adaptation of an episode from Felix 
Dahn's ‘‘Ein Kampf um Rom.” It contains ample dra- 
matic suggestiveness and poetic intensity. Scharwenka 
has treated it in a somewhat Wagnerish manner—/e7t mo- 
difs and vocal declamation. The performance was very 
liberally applauded and may safely be called a success, in 
spite of the drawbacks referred to above. I will delay 


anything like a detailed analysis until some future and 
O. F. 





more fortuitous occasion. 


| and the 
| resistance and 


Piano Touch Again. 


| Editors The Musical Courier : 


S there not confusion as to what is meant by 

piano tone quality ? All seem to admit that harshness, 
Is it not precisely gradations of tone 
How can the 
‘* quality be obedient to the quantity?” Shall we say of a 
hard tone that too great a quantity of tone has been used? 
The ‘, pedal” and rapidly ‘‘ varying dynamic degrees” 
are assuredly wonderfully efficient in producing the effect 
of elasticity of tone, but the tones may be hard, neverthe- 
Even “ a gong” may yield a ‘* good” and a ‘*‘ bad” 
Why is the tone produced by the fall of 
water at Niagara so wonderfully fine? Why is that pro- 
duced by the filing ofa saw sooffensive? A good tone will 
have a maximum of weight (all that is inherent in the tone) 
to giveit substance and solidity, enough resistance to en- 
able it to ‘‘ stand upon both feet,” andasuddeness adapted 
to its character, to set it quivering with vibration. Sub- 
stitute resistance for weight,in the effort to get power, 
becomes harsh and hard. Diminish both 

suddeness and the tone becomes flaccid 
Increase the suddenness and the 


I 


thinness, &c., exist. 


” 


less. 
tone, for a gong. 


tone 


(wooly !) and flabby. 
percussive element becomes more pronounced. 

To be a pianist, in the modern sense, is to be a master 
of these problems of weight, resistance and suddenness. 

These are the means by which an infinite number of 
gradations of what pianists term tone quality are produced. 
They control the quality of single tones as well as that of 
the varying dynamic degrees. 

The tone quality of an instrument which is sensitive 
enough to express the touches of a Joseffy, a Bloomfield 


and a Rubinstein must necessarily be wonderfully varied. | 


The piano can even furnish string, reed and brass effects, 
&c. of the champions of piano tone quality has ad- 
mitted that ‘‘the piano cannot imitate the tone quali- 
ty of other instruments as, for instance, the trombone.” 


One 


Now trombone effects are easily obtained. Liszt and others 
even prescribe them. 


Surely much of the general misconception of a wonderful | 


instrument is the result of the well nigh universal sway of 
the ‘‘ hammer stroke” and ‘‘ strict position.” The percus- 
sion element should be utilized, not emphasized. The keys 
should be stroked (caressed) rather than struck. The effect 
on the tone is immediate. No movement whatever can 
affect the tone after it has once been attained. The strict 
position as commonly utilized is an absolute hindrance. 
Even granting that it is helpful in rapid scale passages, 
the development should be, not through it, but up to it, as 
one of the means at the disposal of fingers which can do 
anything. The significance of the hand and arm should be 
studied from the outset. These are the most convenient 
means for obtaining a solidity which is not rigidity. 

When the means to tonal variety are mastered the 
vocabulary will be complete for the utterance of the inborn 
touch, and not untilthen. This ‘‘ inborn touch” is a very 
vague quantity in most pianists’ hands as well as in moste 
people's minds. But little of it ever sees the daylight. It 
would be interesting to know how many fine inborn touches 
have been injured or ruined by machine teachers. A bet- 
ter teacher, by far, would be he who, ignorant of machine 
methods, knew no better (poor soul !) than to trust his own 
ears. Some seem to think that tone quality is the property 
of the inborn touch. Except ina limited sense this is not 
true. Tone quality isthe expression of the instrument, 
freed by the skill of the performer. The inborn touch is 
the expression of the individual, freed through the medium 
of unrestricted tone quality. 

During my student life a young lady appeared among 
us whose playing was characterized by unusual individu- 
ality, abandon and beauty of tone. We wereall delighted. 
Her teacher we had never heard of ; he was probably one 
of those ignorant but musical souls mentioned above. She 
began to study with one of the local deities, a man with a 
name throughout the world, and a year or so afterward 
appeared in a pupils’ concert. Individuality and beauty 
of tone gone! Selfconsciousness instead of abandon! 
Where was the inborn touch? She was not even as good a 
machine as the others. And there were several other 
approximately similar examples, but not among resident 
pupils, as these had been bound over, hand and foot, to the 
method since childhood. And how many there are who 
can duplicate my experiences with more or less numerous 
examples! In answer to my expressed doubts as to the 
value of such a ‘‘ method,” or indeed of any, I was told 
that ‘‘they are only pupils, the artistic part comes after- 
ward; they get that after they finish their schooling and 
have left their teacher.” But among the former champions 
of the pupils’ concerts, who were resident in the place, I 
could find none who had obtained it ; they were all ma- 
chines of more or less merit. Machine methods and artis- 
tic methods are of course the exact opposite of each other 
in every particular. 

All other soloists, except pianists and organists, are 
handicapped by the necessity of having an accompanist, 
whdse personality, conceptions, &c., must necessarily in- 
terfere with those of the soloist. With its seven octaves 





| “Ave Maria” (first time) 





| effectively. 





of compass, its harmonic capabilities, its pedal and its 


plastic character, which at allevents is extremely sensi- 
tive, the piano is the most complete means extant for indi- 
vidual expression of music. Its present popularity, how- 
ever, results from its convenience and not from its quality 
as an instrument. When shall its quality have anything 
like general recognition, to say nothing of representation? 


CLARENCE ForRSYTH. 
BERLIN, September 28, 1894. 








Melba Operatic Concert. 
VERY pleasant concert inaugurated the 
New York musical season last Wednesday evening 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. This was the program 





presented : 

Ce EE Ie honk e cccstcucskveeeduvadtoces tvanees Mendelssohn 
Couplets, ‘Au Bruit” (“‘ Philemon et Baucis’’).............+6. Gounod 
M. Plangon. 

Aria, “‘ Allegro e Pensieroso"’ (by request)..........ceceeseeee- Handel 
Mme. Melba. 

PR EE cnenen os ccapnsndidsascidaamheetenachesiebats Chaminade 
** Berceuse "’ Augusta Holmes 
M. Mauguiere. 

Aria, “Che faro senza Euridice,’’ “ Orfeo,’’............see00 Gluck 
Mme. Scalchi. 

Bong, “The Two. Gree ees sco savecesceccseneces Schumann 
M. Plangon. 


TEYTTITITITITITLITI LTT Terrie . Cooper 


Mme. Melba. 
Violin obligato, Mr. Nahan Franko. 





Solo piano, polonaise Op. 53......ccseccccovcescccsssscevevers Chop 
S. M. Fabian 
OST CME WEE cpdbscdedincltecelcéiveshssceeatevuate Rossir 
Tue Tuirp Act or Gounon’s Opera, ‘* Faust.” 
ROOM vapcanwisecns ess pasesvendisessaesie 
NU ceconeceticscasncodasubeterdbeceess 
IE is < cath cncegeccetnsGvenececctreavevebesny 
MaGatobeles cs .ccconsdivdesivesndssyecngdegsse ée .....-M. Plangon 
Noirs 6 sncades tetitonie vader ete cagcednnt cashedsean. ae 
Sig. Bevignani, conductor 
Mr. Victor Harris, accompanist. 


Melba was in exceedingly good voice,and sang in a most 
brilliant and finished fashion. She is an ideal concert 
prima donna. She had to respond to overwhelming ap- 
plause, and gave her audience Arditi's valse, ‘‘Se Saran 


Rose.” Scalchi, too, was in excellent vocal form, and after 


| the time-honored measures of Gluck had been sonorously 


chanted she sang with genuine virtuosity an air by Berton 
—a florid melange of Mozart and Rossini. Plancon, the 
favorite basso, delighted everyone with his fluent, musical 
singing of the Gounod and Schumann numbers. Mr. Fabian, 
a newcomer (for he never played before in this city at any 
large musical function), played Chopin's A flat polonaise 
brilliantly, but at a speed which robbed it of some of its 
chivalric dignity. Forencore hegave Grieg’s berceuse very 
M. Mauguiere, the tenor, sang with his usual 
taste. The attendance was large. The act from ‘‘ Faust” 
was well sung. 

At the second concert last Saturday afternoon the pro- 
gram was this: 


Overture, “ Mignon”’. Thomas 





“Marta” 


Duo, “Solo profugo ” (“ Marta’). ......ceeeeeceeeeerseceeeeeenes Vlotow 
M. Mauguiere and M. Plangon. 
Aria, “ Nobil Signor” (“* Myonotti ").......secccceceeesseess Meyerbeer 


Mme. Scalchi. 





Rita. “Be Gacas Ok CO TI Dene sncsocycccccdnereds ons cet Verdi 
Mme. Melba. 
Bong, * Moel”.cccccvcccccccnscesascvccveccscsccocevccccsccssssvcsced Adam 
M. Plangon. 
Seconp Act oF ‘‘ SEMIRAMIDE.” 
(In costume.) 
~igtigae, SEAR ee Pee ene Ae Eee Mme. Melba. 
Duo....$ 
* Graceful Dance,” from “ Henry VIII.” Sullivan 
Berceuse, violin obligato............. obsess cecsdeecceccseens seem 
Mr. Nahan Franko. 
Prelude, third act “ Lohengrin ”’....ccccccsecccccsccecesesccece Wagner 
Solo, Piano .....cccccccccvccs.coccsccsccccsevcvscesevesceveccoces 
Mr. Fabian. 
Romance, “ Elle ne croyait pas” (*‘ Mignon ”’)..........eeeee0s Thomas 
Mr. Mauguiere. 
Grand Air, ‘Le Tambour Majeur " (** Le Caid”’).........0.0++ Thomas 


M. Plangon. 


Tuirp Act or ** Lucia.” 
(In costume.) 
LAOUA, cccccccccstscccccessvcccecrecesaneees uasecesecs Mme. Melba. 


Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 








Rome.—The management of the National Theatre in 
Rome has been fined $10 by the President of Public Enter- 
tainments for having finished its representation twenty 
minutes after midnight. The ‘‘ Trovatore” exclaims: 
** Are we in China?” 

Marguerite Composes.—One good turn deserves 
another. The German Emperor having composed a cantata 
in honor of Queen Marguerite of Italy, the latter retaliated 
by translating into Italian William's ‘‘ Song of Aigis.” An 
English princess is now translating this song into English. 

Turin.—The Theatre Victor Emmanuel in Turin has 
opened its doors for the winter season with a troupe which 
includes: Prime donne, Emma Zilli, Amalia Brandini, 
Irma de Spagni, Olga Litwinoff-Piccaluga, Ida Mario, 
Nilde Ponzano and Rosa Rondalino; tenori, Piccaluga and 
Rosati; baritoni, Bacchetta and Giani; bassi, De Grazia, 
Marini and Nicolletti ; musical director, Arturo Vigna. The 
operas in the repertory are ‘‘Profita,” ‘‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto,” ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Giaconda.” 
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DETROIT. 


Detroit, Mich., September 25, 1894. 
PRESUME you are always glad to hear favorable 
reports from various parts of the country regarding the out- 
look of the musical season. I am happy to state that there was 
never so much activity in Detroit at this time of the year before, 
and never such good prospects for the several conservatories and 
schools. Nearly all of the schools report the enrollment of double 
the number of pupils whose names were on their books at this 
time last season. 
A valuable addition to local music conservatories is the new 
Detroit Institute of Music, established by Miss Kate Hunting- 


ton Jacobs. Miss Jacobs has been for years one of the most 
successful piano teachers in the Detroit Conservatory of Music, | 
and she takes with her a large class of pupils. Associated with | 
her, in addition to several assistants in iano department, are | 
Hermann Heberlein, the eminent , and Prof. William | 


Luderer, who has also been connected with the Detroit Con- 





! 
’cellist 
servatory for years as director of the violin department. 

Professor and Mrs. C. M. Vet 
years’ sojourn in the French capital, and have reopened the Vet | 
Academy of Music, Their two talented daughters, Blanche and 
Cora, remain in Paris for another year to complete their musical 
education. I think that your clever correspondent, Fannie Ed- 
gar Thomas, had some warm words of praise for these young 
‘They will make a concert tour 


i 


are back from Paris after a two 





ladies in one of her Paris letters. 
of the United States immediately upon their return. 

I have heard Herr Ludwig Bleuer, the new director of the De- 
troit Philharmonic Club, play solo numbers on two occasions, 
and in my judgment he is one of the best artists in this country. 
He has a wondertully broad style, and combines with it delicacy 
and grace. His instrument is a rare Amati, and, all in all, we in 
Detroit feel that our pet string quartet is most fortunate in hav- 
ing secured Herr Bleuer for its director. While he has conducted 
only about three weeks’ rehearsals of the quartet, its playing 
Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby the Detroit Club will play 
in New York later in the season. I shall expect then to read 


already shows how efficient he will be in that capacity. 


complimentary editorial comment in THe Musical Courier. 
ji C. Witcox, 
= —_>- oe ~ 
NEWARK. 





NEWARK, N. J., October 10, 1894. 
R. OTTO K. SCHILL, of the Beethoven String 
Quartet, virtually opens the musical season in Newark this 
fall by the announcement of a series of three violin recitals 
which he will give in the Essex Lyceum on the following dates: 
Tuesday evening, October 23; Tuesday evening, November 13, 
and Monday evening, December 3. 

Mr. Schill will present at these recitals programs embracing 4 
the most celebrated master works and gems of the classical as 
well as modern violin literature, each program providing an 
unusual variety of standard violin music, modern and classical. 

Mr. Schill will be assisted at these recitals by Mr. Tonzo 
Sauvage; other assisting artists will be Mrs. Ernst Thiele, of 
New York, soprano, first recital; Miss Nelda Von Seyfried, 
soprano, and Miss Kathryn F. Van Fleck, contralto, second re- 
cital; Miss Floreane M. MacCall, pianist, and Mr. James Sau- 
vage, baritone, third recital. 

Under the head of announcements comes Mr. Louis Arthur 
Russell's most attractive one, that of the engagement of the 
Seidl Orchestra for the concert of the Newark College of Music, 
and which is a sort of special inauguration of the College Sym- 
phony Club. This concert, which will attract marked attention, 
will be given on Saturday evening, October 27, in the Grand 
Opera House. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith has been engaged for Newark this season in 
the capacity of musical conductor of the Apollo Club. 

Mr. Smith's reputation as an organist and composer have al- 
ready gone before him, and his merits as a musician need no 
laudation, but his ability as a trainer of voices and as an 
efficient conductor will be proved by the result of his work later 
on. The Apollo Club contains some excellent material, which 
could be worked up with telling effect. The club contains some 
of the old Orpheus members and other well-known local musi- 


O° 
“ 


cians. 

The first concert of this organization will be given in the 
Essex Lyceum, Tuesday evening, December 11. 

Other musical society announcements are: The Orpheus Club 
concerts in the Universalist Church on November 22, February 
14 and April 25. The soloists are not yet announced. Mr. S. A. 
Ward will, as heretofore, conduct. The Madrigal Club, with Mr. 
Frank Sealy, promises us its two regular annual concerts, and 
the ‘‘ Polymnian,”’ of Roseville, of which Mr. Sealy also has 
charge, will give its usual three season concerts, The Ladies’ 
Choral Club, Miss Ada B. Douglass conductor, has made no an- 
nouncement as yet. Mr. Russell organized an amateur orchestra 
last season, which under his able direction will give several con- 
certs before the close of the season. 

The Minnesinger Glee Club, organized last season, has mus- 
tered its forces for this season, having the assistance of a new 
contralto, Miss Emily Bartz, who takes Miss Josephine Backus’ 
place ; Miss Amy Ward Murry will be the soprano, Mr. Raymond 
Smith, tenor; Mr. Charles Ws Powelson, bass, and Mr. Harry W. 
Lindsley, director. 

-The most progressive musical idea at issue now in Newark is 





undoubtedly the great musical reform work being done by the 
students of our schools, under the direction of that most indefati- 
gable worker and finished musician, Mrs. Arthur Griggs, of New 
Haven, who holds the position of musical director and super- 
visor of music of the Newark public schools. 

The proof of the work done within the year past is a positive 
revelation, and gives a practical and theoretical example of what 
direct musical personal influence has upon the pupils, from the 
very lowest primary classes to the Normal School. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to accompany Mrs. Griggs on 
a tour of inspection through the schools, whereby I was enabled 
to see and hear what work the pupils were doing, which ina 
measure helped me to realize what the musical future of Newark 
promised. 

Our masses will hereafter be musically educated through first 
instructing the children, and our musicians will have better 
trained listeners in the future as the result of this work. 
| {would like to write at length upon this most interesting pro- 
| gressive and educational enterprise, which will before long rate 
us musically on a par with the Boston schools. 

MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 
—_>-+ — 


CANTON. 








’CanTton, Ohio, October 2, 1894. 
N Friday evening, September 28, Miss Sarah Lavin 
gave a songrecital. She was assisted by Mrs. R. H. Bulley. 

The program was an unusually good one. Miss Lavin has 
been working hard and the result of her work was noticed by all 
who heard her. 

The improvement in her voice and style is remarkable. She 
has acquired that artistic finish that comes only by patient at- 
tention to the smallest details. 

The Schumann and Grieg numbers were especially good. In 
Mr. Kortheuer’s song, ‘‘If my love were like a flower,” Miss 
Lavin’s splendid voice and method were shown to the greatest 
advantage. The song is very dramatic, and follows very closely 
the style of Liszt's greatest songs, which are outside of the regu- 
lar song forms, being really duets for voice and piano. 

Mrs. Bulley played as she always does, most artistically. Her 
touch is wonderfully clear and beautiful. She excels in classical 
music, and the Mogart number was especially good. 

The following was the program : 


(Mignone Gomes i és dace s ideas ES it sides STs Beethoven | 
6 Momma Pas ac ois once 60's &8 wed cena re Rice sit ots Setiashiniiin 
‘« Er, der herrlich'ste von alle”....... } 

Miss Lavin. 
en eS EP ae 
Mrs. Reginald H. Bulley. 

“‘ Sunshine Song ”........... 
‘‘ The First Meeting”’....... 
SFT VM ac cc ccccsccs (f cccvecvacsescedtoese tecuses Grieg 
‘“‘One Summer Night”...... 


‘* Wandering in the Woods”. 
Miss Lavin. 


Wosteeriey OD: Me 0:66 x04 0 ¢ cig o dae 0:09 ons woe dues stedeus caimies Chopin 
Mrs. Reginald H. Bulley. 

‘‘ Nymphs and Fauns,” waltz SOng........+.seeeeeeeees Bemberg | 

OE A NE a ven dkaiackene pas cane setes 4sarcatenganed Brahms | 

OT ENUOE OUME | sabec cu neseoerse pesnwonetagednetccscesee Wagner 

Miss Lavin. 

Air de ballet, ‘* Alceste”. 2.2... .ccccccccccccce Gluck-Saint-Saéns | 
Mrs. Reginald H. Bulley. } 

“Under the Treee? oi iiveiec ec detewevvediesesi A. W. Kortheuer 

‘If My Love Were Like a Flower” ........ H. O. C. Kortheuer | 


Miss Lavin. | 
— = - ———————— | 





Tua.—Teresina Tua, the violinist, is to appear shortly 
in concerts at Como. 

Removal.—Henry Wolfsohn’s musical bureau will be | 
located after November 1 in the large elegant house, No. | 
131 East Seventeenth street, opposite the National Con- 
servatory of Music. The whole first floor will be devoted | 
to the offices of the bureau, and will be the best appointed | 
and most complete offices of the kind in this country. 


} 








| Costantini, is making a tour, appearing after Berlin at 
| Breslau, Posen, Kénigsberg, Kiel, Lubeck, Hanrburg, Cas- 


|‘ L’Attaque du Moulin” and ‘ Le Réve, 
| an opera, of which the subject is taken from Zola’s ‘‘ La 
| Faute de l’Abbé Mouret.” 
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Foreign Notes. 

Died.—Pierre Schott died at Paris at the age of thirty- 
nine ; he was the head of one of the branch houses of 
Schott in Mayence.——M. L. Mageur, a clarinetist of re- 
nown and a collaborator with Ad. Sax in perfecting the 
saxophone, died at Cannes after a long illness. 

Circus in the Costanzi.—At the finest theatre 
in Rome, the Costanzi, the Nagels-Amato Equestrian 
Troupe, from Cologne, will appear this winter. This 
proves that theatrical affairs are pretty sick in Italy—so the 
‘* Trovatore” philosophizes. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler.—Madame Fannie 
| Bloomfield-Zeisler begins her German season October 16 
in Bremen, where she will play with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 





Bayreuth.—It is now reported from Bayreuth that 
Cosima Wagner will give opera next summer. As to the 
repertory, it is likely that ‘‘ Parsifal” is the only opera 
which will be sung. 

Munich.—It is rumored that Munich will produce next 
year two of Wagner's earliest operas—one ‘‘ The Fairies,” 
and the other ‘‘ The Novice of Palermo.” The latter had 
but one representation. 

Buda-Pesth.—On the occasion of the Emperor's 
birthday, October 4, the ‘‘ Navarraise” was produced for 
the first time at the Opera House in Buda-Pesth. The 
opera was sung in Hungarian. 

A Great Work.—Felipe Pedrell has undertaken a 
colossal work entitled ‘‘ Hispaniz Schola Musica Sacra,” 
embracing the work of Spanish composers of religious 
music during the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The first part has been issued and 
treats of morales, to be followed by Pefialosa, Rivera, 
Cevallos, Torrentes, Escobedo, Pedro Fernandez, Bernal, 
Robiedo, Guerrero, Victoria, Perez, Navarro, Diego Ortiz, 
Periafiez, Aguilera, Tafalla, Torres, Valls, &c. 

An American Baritone.—William Keith, an 
American baritone, is the talk of Paris by his extraordinarily 
fine voice. The Paris papers compare him with the cele- 
brated Lassalle. This artist will be heard this winter in 
Germany, making his first appearance at Dresden during 
the month of November. 

Michelena’s Death.—Count Michelena, for many 
years director of the Royal Opera House in Madrid, died 
recently at an advanced age. 

New Operas.—A new opera, ‘‘ L’Assedio di Canelli,” 
by Delfino Thermignon, was given at the Canelli Theatre 
September 23 with much success. ‘‘ Savitri,” an idyllic 
dramatic work, by Natale Canti, will be given at the Comu- 
nale Theatre, Bologna, and ‘‘ Yorick,” an opera by Ertore 
Martini, will have a hearing this winter. 

A Milanese Orchestra.—The Milanese Orchestra, 
under two conductors, Gialdino Gialdini and Demetrio 


sel, Frankfort, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, Freiburg and Basel. 
Thetour will take up one month. 

Alfred Bruneau.—Alfred Bruneau, composer of 
“is working on 


Mr. Carl Fique.—Mr. Carl Fiqué, whose male chorus 
gained the second prize at the recent song festival in the 
Madison Square Garden, desires to accept the musical di- 
rectorship of one or two first-class societies in New York or 
vicinity, either male, female or mixed choirs, English or 
German. Address, 472 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn. 
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> 
G. Schirmer, New York. 
JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI, 
These are pretty. No.1 is a minuet in F major, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Imogéne Tatum, of Virginia, which is marked 
by considerable fluency, although its harmonies are some- | 
what elaborate, and on the very first page modulations of 
the Hungarian type appear. It is not difficult to play, and 
yet as there is more part writing than usual in minuets the 
piece deserves intelligent rendering at the hands of a well 


Two Dance Movements. | 


skilled performer 

No. 2 is a bourrée (with alternativo), dedicated to Miss 
Mary Agres Coburn, of Kansas City, Mo., to which the 
same 1 ks apply. The modulations similarly show a 
preference for keys that are a major third above or below 
than for those of the subdominant and 


For this reason they 


the rather 
dominant or their relative minors. 
relief from the more ordinary progressions and 


eachers an opportunity of unfolding the peculiari- 


tonic, 


afford a 





Will 1 
ties of different tonalities. The careful way in which the 
harmonies are made to consist of melodic parts united, 


rather than mere accompanimental chords, will enable them 
to introduce the subject of polyphonic styles in a way that 
ot dry or 


is 1 ininteresting. 


Such pieces as these are as welcome in the school as in 


the domestic circle _ 

The Geo. B. Jennings Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HOLBROOK AND SPAMER, Duet for harp and piano. 
Josephine H. Holbrook, harpist at the College of Music, 


of Cincinnati, and Selma Spamer, pianist, have here pre- 


which 


sented a duet for their respective instruments, 
will find a place in many miscellaneous concert programs. 
It consists of the well-known melody, ‘‘ Loreley” (Nes- 
vadba), rendered alternately in minor and major keys. 
The harp part is relatively more difficult than that for the 
piano 


the accompaniment to the harp being within the reach of 


[his duet may form a part of the music of home, 


unambitious players. 





A comparison of the printed parts shows that the proof 
sheets have been very carelessly read. The mistakes are 
not merely those respecting the rhythms intended, but the 
omission of accidentals and their cancellations, which may 
prove aggravating to amateurs, who merely play the music 
as it appears on the paper, not as it was evidently intended | 
to be. It is for the edification of these persons that such | 
pieces are offered, although it may be made most effective | 
in the hands of skilled performers able to produce fine | 
tonal qualities from their instruments. 


ARMIN W. DORNER, Tone, Technic. 
Piano exercises within the compass of a very little child’s 
hand, devised for the attainment and preservation of tone, 
touch and technic and the staccato and legato styles of 
performance, deserve the attention of teachers. 

The language used is clear and condensed, although it 
deals with such matters as forearm motions, wrist strokes, 
knuckle strokes and their combinations. 

The twenty-four pages are wholly occupied with the 
matter in hand, and are not filled up with explanations of 
signs, notation, &c. 

Large type is used, and there is plenty of marginal space 
for the remarks of instructors. 

There are exercises for training the fingers tomove from 
the knuckle joints witLout using the other two joints of the 
fingers or moving the palm of the hand; exercises for the 
production of a full, round, singing tone, for the freedom of 
the wrist, &c.; also for legato and staccato styles in similar 
and contrary motion, for velocity atid the acquirement of a 
brilliant trill. 

One speciaily good feature in the work is the printing of 
five finger exercises in all the twelve keys, instead of only 
in C major, and in so displaying them that all may be seen 
at a glance—-7. ¢., without turning the leaf. Let not un- 
musical persons vainly imagine that time is wasted in ex- 
ercising the hands of children. 

Even though they may never play the piano it is some- 
thing to have a well trained hand, an intelligent, sensitive 
touch and well developed fingers that respond immediately 
to the will. Even the fourth finger of a pianist records his 
slightest wish without special effort. 

The clodhopper learning to write at some night school | 
may be seen to roll his eyes, violently lick his lips, and | 
make a variety of singular and useless motions on attempt- 
ing to pen down a few pothooks. A child withan educated | 
hand will perform very highly elaborate operations with | 
facility and free from awkwardnesses, and may be trusted | 
to handle most exquisitely fashioned philosophical instru- 

nents with the required gentleness and consideration. 

If called upon to do typewriter’s work pianists will not 
drive at the keys as though the human hand were a hoof, 
but will naturally operate the keys as though playing 
upon instrument. Placing the wrists firmly 


Touch, 





a musical 


upon the front board, and bringing the thumbs together 
to work the punctuation keys of a caligraph, his eight fin- 
gers will readily control the eight keys of a first, second 





| C. LEE WILLIAMS, 


and third row (which almost completes the alphabet) by 
extending or curving the hand. 

Each finger does its own work, being held directly over 
the three keys assigned to it, and hence there is no tired- 
ness or broken nail after a morning’s work. The ease and 
velocity gained is considerable. If the elephant attains 
high psychologic rank from the mere fact of having an 
extremely sensitive touch, a well-trained hand will distin- 
guish its possessor in many ways besides musical perform- 
ances. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 
A Harvest Song of Praise. 

Many organists are now seeking anthems specially 
adapted for use on Thanksgiving Day, and especially or- 
ganists of Protestant churches. But Catholic organists 
may also wish to find a somewhat extended form of the 
anthem or a short cantata with English words suitable for 
a small church choral society at thistime. Therefore at- 
tention is drawn to this work. 

It is designed for soprano and contralto soloists, with 
chorus and pipe organ ; is also scored for a small orchestra 
and organ, and occupies forty minutes in performance, 
When it is made to form part of a religious service the con- 
gregation may be allowed to participate by joining in the 
singing of ‘‘ Now thank we all our God ” at the close of the 
first part, and the doxology at the end of the work. 

The former is the well-known German choral, 
Danket alle Gott,” set after the manner of Mendelssohn in 
the ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” and the latter is the familiar 
‘Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow,” sung to 
the words ‘‘ To Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

The organ accompaniment is not often in the style known 
as alla capella, but has the forms and idioms peculiar to the 
piano or figurated passages suitable for a stringed band. 

The style is therefore somewhat free and secular rather 
For this reason it 


‘*Nun 


than severe, and in every sense strong. 
may, perhaps, prove more popular and generally acceptable 
than if it were cast in anobler form. Indeed the musical 
ideas, and their setting are such that with a double quartet 
and a piano the work may be well rendered and enjoyed. 
Their proportions cannot be re- 
garded as masculine. For this reason possibly the two 
hymns mentioned above may make the deepest and most 
lasting impression on the majority of the auditors; espe- 
cially when the congregation is large and the organ is 
presided over by a master. 

One may say that the choruses are not massive, without 
implying that they are weak. 

The movement ‘‘ With Kindling Fires” will prove worthy 
the united efforts of a large choral body, and is followed 
by a chorus for men’s voices (alone and unaccompanied), 
which has a spirit so virile as to be worthy a setting with 
German words for the use of our numerous German sing- 
ing societies. This excerpt with the following choral will 
make a suitable anthem for ordinary services. 

The words of this cantata, which are not selected from 
biblical sources, but written by Joseph Bennett, are sug- 
gestive and musical, and meet the needs of acomposer, not 
only as regards the plan and variety of the verses and the 
choice of words (which favor the formation of a good qual- 
ity of tone on the part of the singers), but show sufficient 
originality to be interesting and a categorical design that 
is consistently carried out. Ina recitative periodically oc- 
curs the question : ‘‘ What hath God done for us?” in this 
particular or in that. The reply is the excuse for detailing 
accounts of sun and shower, of peace and plenty, of health 
and strength, &c. Sucha scheme is capable of indefinite 
extension, and passages not appreciated may be eliminated 
with little difficulty or injury to the form ; hence its many 
advantages for church use. The introduction is not an 
overture, but a short and placid pastoral movement. 


The choruses are light. 


Emilio Belari.—Emilio Belari has resumed vocal in- 
struction at and is now occupying his new residence, 
which he bought last spring, No. 118 West Forty-fourth 
street. Workmen have been engaged upon it for the past 
fourteen weeks, and he has probably the handsomest draw- 
ing and reception rooms used for musical instruction in 


| New York. 


My Fiddle !—One man loves his fiddle (or, alas! his 
neighbor’s sometimes,) for all the melodies he can wake 


| from it; it is but a selfish love! 


Another, who is no fiddler, may love a fiddle, too ; for its 
symmetry, its neatness, its color, its delicate grainings, 
the lovely lines and curves of its back and front, for its 
own sake, so to speak. He may havea whole gallery full 
of fiddles, to love in his innocent way—a harem !—and yet 
not know a single note of music, or even care to hear one. 
He will dust them and stroke them, and take them down 
and try to put them in tune—pizzicato—and put them back 
again and call them ever such sweet little pet names—viol, 
viola, viola d'amore, viol di gamba, violino mio! and 
breathe his little troubles into them,and they will give him 
back inaudible little murmurs in sympathetic response, 
like a damp olian harp, but he will never draw a bow 
across their strings, or wake a single chord, or discord.— 
‘* Trilby,” by Du Maurier. 





“New York Teachers” — “Paris 


Teachers.” 
A* ignoble idea which is the result of thought- 
lessness, not bad feeling, has possession of the minds 
of many of my musical friends. Namely: A tacit feeling 
of disapprobation of and hostility to Paris music teachers. 

We hear expressions ‘* Living off Americans,” ‘‘ Drawing 
off our pupils,” ‘‘ Growing rich and fat on our money,” &c. 
Just as if they took all and gave nothing, as though they 
occupied the position of usurers or hungry spiders. 

No one can object to indiscriminate foreign education 
any more than myself. I combated it when the feeling 
was but an instinct. Now that I know what I am talking 
about the feeling is stronger than ever. But it is our 
parents, friends and pupils who are to blame for having 
false ideas of education, not Paris teachers for utilizing 
the weakness. 

These people do not take advantage of iteither. They 
do not seek American pupils. There are no proselytes 
roaming about New York studios seeking to kidnap valua- 
ble pupils. The pupils come here to seek advantages they 
cannot, or think they cannot, get at home. Whether they 
get them or not is another question. The teachers here 
give of what advantages they have for payment, just as 
New York teachersdo. Some pupils are satisfied and some 
are not, just as in New York. But the teachers give for 
what they get, do they not, just as New York teachers do? 
Results vary as elsewhere, but the commercial interchange 
is the same. 

They do not charge any more than New York teachers. 
Five dollars the half hour is the top price, 1 believe, with 
the best of them, who have had all the severity of old- 
school culture, a life as an art executant and a quarter ofa 
century of teaching experience in this hotbed of art cul- 
ture. This is not an uncommon rate in New York, even 
with teachers wholly unripe in artistic experience. 

People must live. They must charge for their work. 
There is nothing extortionate here. The teachers work 
personally from morning till night, just as New York 
teachers do, to pay rents and expenses, and although the 
exquisite city taste make some of them seem to live more 
luxuriously, few of them have more steady comforts and no 
more extra luxuries than the ordinary teacher in New York 
city. 

If they charged $20 a lesson, lived in Nice, kept schools 
in Paris taught by incompetent substitutes, and used 
means to entrap American pupils into those schools, then 
there would be justice in ungentle feeling. They are quiet, 
earnest, faithful, not over rich, hardworking artists, who 
are living over in the development of pupils’ talents the 
pleasures of their own successes. Some are making large 
success, some small and quiet, some but little. Some are 
large hearted and generous in their work, some not, just 
as New York teachers are, no more and no less. 

This, mark you, is not a discussion of the merits of the 
teachers in the two cities. That a teacher lives in Paris 
does not make her a good teacher ; neither does being a 
fine singer. It is the one with the weak back who knows 
the most about spine and sinews. It is the one who knows 
the most about the anatomy of analysis who does the most 
for his pupils. This gift can exist in the mind of a girl 
who has been rejected by a New York church choir com- 
mittee, as well as in that of a woman who has been feasted 
by kings because of the length of her vocal chords. New 
York is blessed with its share of such, and it is mad folly 
for parents to send girls here who have not profited by 
their teaching. ° 

It is equal folly for anybody to feel hurt because teachers 
exist here, to draw comparisons, to allow bitterness to 
rankle or to deny that to those fitted to benefit by it there 
exists in Paris a flavor of ripe art experience, of older cul- 
ture, of higher standards, of deeper study seriousness 
impossible to New York conditions to-day. 

It is just as if the teachers and inhabitants of Pumpkin- 
ville, Way West, should rail against New York teachers, 
saying: ‘I guess they ain’t no better 'n we are. Guess 
our Mary N. and N. Mary can play ’n’ sing with any of ’em. 
Them New York fellows takin’ away our girl ’n’ our money; 
they roamin’ about their Central Parks in luxury and idle- 
ness !” 

Why, it is just the same spirit exactly. It is silly, in- 
artistic, superficial, all of it. Even as New York teachers 
should work hand in hand, and as Paris teachers should 
work hand in hand, so should the hands of New York and 
Parisian co-workers be clasped that the magnetism of co- 
operation may force the best musical progress. 

FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 








Achille Errani Returns.—Achille Errani has arrived in 
New York after a pleasant vacation spent in Aix-les-Bains, 
Paris, and London, meeting with many musical celebrities, 
seeing and hearing new works and gaining in health. 

A Pupil of Murio Celli.—Minnie Dilthey, a former 
pupil of Murio Celli, has left for Europe to continue her 
five year engagement at the Opera House of Posen, in 
Prussia. Last season she had much success as ‘‘ Elsa” in 
‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Queen of Night” in the ‘*‘ Magic Flute,” 
‘* Marguerite ” in ‘‘ Faust,” &c. 
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Ford’s Organ Recitale.—On Monday, October 8, Mr. 
Sereno R. Ford began his fourth series of organ recitals at 
the First Methodist Church, Stamford, Conn., at which the 
following program was given in this sterling organist’s best 
style : 





Prelude and fugue, in C 
Allegretto grazioso.... 
PE MEIN wccccanen bese deniesces tae gneneaeehs 
Vocal— 


....-Guilmant 





**I Know that My Redeemer Liveth”,. ... Handel 

“3t ween Disease”... « sineenede ossiscdues ....Lassen 
Miss Fannie Olmstead 

a a ean Perea Pye. Rossini 


Barcarolle...... . tree) 
A Russian Romance”. bcc ccssccesccccvccscsecocssouccees Hofmann 


) 


TTT oY 
WOEOMAE OO BOURNE BOE otis < cnc 00nke 6h <hadergs dni eendhsvasewenae Buck 
Vocal 
‘*Past and Future”’ .. De Koven 
** Deep in the Mines’ agaewad evesee Jude 
Everett Noyes y 
‘* Pontifical March” de la Tombelle 


Duet, *O, Wert Thou auid Blast’’.. 


in the ¢ 


Mendelssohn 


Sele Wagner 





Mar 





NOTE.—The performer has endeavored in this program to represent 
authors from several ent nations. Beginning with J.S. Bach, | 
who was the s est of organ classical writers, and closing with the | 
broad Wagnerian schools. The intervening instrumental numbersare 
by English, French, German, Italian and American writers. In the 
next program works will be rendered by Russian, Swiss, Scotch, 


Norwegian and Swedish w 





» 


Mrs. Cossum and Mr 





The next recital will be give 
Hallam will sing 

Emma Roderick.—Mme. Emma Roderick, after a rest- 
ful summer spent at her summer residence, Oakcliffe Cot- 
tage, near New Milford, Conn., has resumed vocal instruc- 
tion in her artistically arranged music rooms at 118 West 
Forty-fourth street. 


Cleveland School of Music.—The first lecture and re- 
cital of the Cleveland School of Music took place last Thurs- 
day with the following program : 


Sas eee PP ee Pee Pee eee Chopin 
Impromptu, op. 142, No. 3(two pianos)...............Schubert-Reuter 
Misses Eleanore R. Date, Edith Klaustermeyer. 

* TGR TINS BENE GUNG 34000 dnneccdsetacesects Charles Kenningham 
Mrs. Paul North. 

“Were! a King” (from “ Si j'etais Roi”’) ]. Bottesini 





LECTURE BY JOHANNES WOLFRAM, PH. D. 

Synopsis—The education of the classic Greeks and Romans con- 
trasted. The place of music in their system of education defined. 
Plato's views oneducation. Value of Plato’s views in the nineteenth 
century. How the study of music should be pursued to sustain and 
strengthen character—Sybarites. The value of obstacles of study- 
Per Aspera ad Astra. A plea for ideals. 

Scalchi.—Mme. Sofia Scalchi appeared last week in the 
Melba concert, and had a most enthusiastic reception. 
She made a pronounced hit, and again proved herself, as 
in former years, a genuine favorite of the public. While 
she will be heard in most of the operas at the Metropolitan 
during the season, this great artist will, by special agree- 
ment with Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, accept concert 
engagements during her stay in America. 


Dora Becker.—Miss Dora Valesca Becker will be the 
soloist at the concert given by the Schubert Club, of New 
York city, on November 11. 


Emma Heckle.—Miss Emma Heckle, the well-known 
singing teacher, has returned to town. 

Marie Gesellschap.—Miss Marie Gesellschap, the pian- 
ist, who arrived from Europe last week on the Augusta 
Victoria, was severely injured by being thrown on the deck 
during a severe storm last Wednesday. 


Carl V. Lachmund.— Mr. Carl V. Larchmund has re- 
opened his studio, 262 Lenox avenue, giving uptown 
music pupils an excellent opportunity to secure thorough 
instruction without having to make the tedious trip to the 
lower part of the city. 


At Cornwall-on-Hudson.—The Storm King Club, of 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, which is composed of prominent New 
Yorkers, gave a musicale and reception on Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Clarke, and Mr. H. Stanley 
Knight were the artists engaged. It proved a very en- 
joyable affair. 

Wilczek Not Enjoined.— Franz Wilczek recently entered 
into a contract to take Jacques Friedberger through the 
country giving piano recitals. Friedberger broke the con- 


Wilczek brought a suit in the Supreme Court in Brooklyn 
to enjoin Friedberger from carrying out his contract with 
the University. Justice Gaynor refused to issue an in- 
junction, holding that, although the contract was broken, 
the proper remedy was a suit for damages. —‘‘ Sun.” 


Oratorio Society Soloists.—The first performances of 
the Oratorio Society will take place on November 29 and 
30, when ‘*‘ The Creation” will be given. Mr. Chas. Her- 
bert Clarke and Mr. Emile Fischer are among the soloists 
engaged. 

Mary Louise Clary.—Miss Mary Louise Clary has been 

engaged by the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, as the contralto 
| soloist for their Christmas performance of ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
on December 27. She will also sing ‘‘ The Messiah” on 
December 13 and 14 in the annual rendering of that work 
by the Oberlin, Ohio, Music College. 


| New York College of Music.—The New York College 
| of Music gave on Thursday evening, October 11, a soirée 
musicale when the following program was given : 





Gonata, Cor. pide ABA VICUA 0 o.oo c dive cseditedoccvscedesvetoctes Mozart 
Messrs. Edouard Reményi and Alexander Lambert. 

+ Aue Delnen Adee nn citesdesisavistacds) shesaehicesandtavect Ries 
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Mr. Hans Jung. 


Theme and variations, Op. Ol... cic. dcvecccscsecsvccscesccuvccecs Raft 
Mr. Alexander Lambert. 

EP RiP FROCOGIRE Da 6 6 oo s 0.0 0609 40 Pte os has bag eGyecee 6 se ¥PNe se . Massenet 
Miss Adrienne Reményi 

NOUS RO hos siete sien de cb doch nen sh eoted Hpiedecdace of boobdavowdces Chopin 

TG, nn coeds drnces soe: Fer asenesaspegnnenet scans squssees Sarasate 
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| Mazurka 
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Mr. Alexander Lambert. 
Anneau D’ Argent 
RACUPBOUG, vines crcrccses ' 


cpgedecdacvesdsoceepeabegsessieqet ne Chaminade 


Miss Adrienne Reményi. 
finale from COMCETO. ....0cccccccccccccocecs Mendelssohn 
Mr. Ed 
The small hall of the College of Music was crowded—in 
fact, many that would have liked to enjoy the concert had 


Andante and 
ouard Reményi. 


had received invitations. 

| Harrison Millard.—Harrison Millard has returned from 
| Paris and London. His daughter Marie, of whom our 
Paris correspondent had many laudable things to say, ac- 
companied him. 


Kneisel Quartet evenings at Wissner Hall this season : 


FIRST CONCERT, JANUARY 12. 






Quartet in G major, op. 77, No. 2 ..- Haydn 
Piano trio in E flat major..........ccecccccesccccsvcccceesecs+s9chn bert 
Mrs. Emil Paur, piano. 

Quartet in F major, op. 96.......ccccceeseeeceeees eecncccocccecce Dvorak 


SECOND CONCERT, FEBRUARY 9. 
Quartet in G major, op. 18 Beethoven 
Quartet in D flat major, Op. 17.......cccceececccsccceeececcess Sgambati 
Piano quintet in E flat major Schumann 
Mme. Julie Rive-King, piano. 





THIRD CONCERT, MARCH 16. 


Chanstet ish D MAIOL. 2... ccccvccscccccccccccdcescccesoccsscsece Cherubini 
DIAG QUIRINE soo oct ei Feiwoccccddivdarebeves sébscecccsvccdccases 

Soloist to be selected later. 
Quartet in E minor, op. 50, NO. 2........cceeeeeeeeeeeencceces Beethoven 


When Plancon Promenades.—Mr. Plangon’s majestic 
appearance was very much in evidence yesterday. He 
came out at about the time the sun burst through the heavy 
clouds and flooded the city with radiance, and nothing in 
town reflected the sunshine with such resplendence as the 
famous singer. Jean De Reszké may be the hero of the 
Opera House, just as Paderewski is unquestionably the 
idol of the elderly ladies who are passionately addicted to 
morning piano recitals. But neither of these celebrities 
can for a moment approach Mr. Plangon’s standard when it 
comes to creating a wide and devastating wave of emotion 
along Broadway or Fifth avenue. As is the case with 
many other great men, the power of Plangon begins with 
his belief in himself. ‘The cable cars had been blocked for 
some distance down Broadway yesterday at about 3 
o’clock, and they were rushing uptown after the slight de- 
lay, accompanied by a cohort of galloping truck horses. 


to turn back,as there was no provision made for all who | 


Wissner Hall.—Following are the programs of the | 
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cars came to a stop with a suddenness that sent the passen- 
gers sliding forward in their seats. Mr. Plangon continued 
tranquilly and dreamily across the way, and stood there in 
the sunlight, buying a rose for his buttonhole. He did not 
look at the men who had been whirling up Broadway so 
rapidly, but they peered back at him for a block after they 
had passed on their way uptown. The singer looked like 
a millionaire multiplied by twenty. A close inspection 
suggested that his attire cost about $17, including every- 
thing. His manner did the rest.—‘' Sun.” 

Krehbiel Lectures.—H. E. Krehbiel announces a course 
of lectures on the programs of the Philharmonic and Sym- 
phony societies in the musical season 1894-5. These lec- 
tures, twelve in number, will bein two courses—one on the 
Philharmonic programs (a continuation of the course given 
in past seasons at the house of Mrs. George F.-Canfield), 
the other on those of the Symphony Society. They will 
take place in the parlors of Carnegie Hall, at 3 o’clock, on 
the afternoons of the Thursdays immediately preceding 
the public rehearsals; that is to say, on the following 
dates : 

Philharmonic—November 15, December 13, January 10, February 7, 
March 7 and April 4 

Symphony Society—November &, December 6, January 3, January 


_ | 31, February 21 and March 21. 


These lectures will be illustrated by piano readings from 


| score, in which Mr. Krehbiel will have the co-operation of 
| Mr. Henry Holden Huss, Mr. Richard Aldrich and others. 


Another Bruneau-Zola Opera.—-Emile Zola and 
Bruneau, who were associated in ‘* L’Attaque du Mou- 
lin” and ‘‘Le Réve," have agreed to write a 
work for the Grand Opéra, Paris. This time the libretto 
will be original—that is to say, it will not be borrowed 
i the opera is to be in 
probably be ready in 


new 


from one of M. Zola’s stories—an¢ 
four acts and five tableaux. It will 
the spring, and will doubtless eventually be witnessed in 
London. 

The American Concert Company.—This organization, 
which comprises the names of Celia Schiller, pianist, 
Bertha Webb, violinist, Lucia Nola, soprano, W. R. Squire, 


| tenor and Adolf Dahm-Petersen, baritone, will give a con- 


cert October 25 at Madison Square Concert Hall. The 


| second half of the program is to be devoted to some MS. 





The gongs were clanging, and New Yorkers, with their 
well-known humility in such conditions, were scurrying to 
places of safety, when the figure of Mr. Plangon emerged 
from Twenty-fifth street, and that gentleman began to 
take himself majestically across Broadway. The 6 feet and 
1 inch of athletic manhood was carried with a jaunty grace 
that would have abashed any drum-major in Christendom. 
His tall and shiny hat was tipped at a slightly rakish angle | 
over his eye, his arms were akimbo and his mighty chest 
thrown forward, while a tranquil and gentle smile arched 
his black mustache forward toward the rim of his hat. 
He glanced only once at the cavalcade of trucks and the 
line of whirling cars,and then shaking his forefinger at 
them allin an admonitory but roguish way, continued on 
his journey across Broadway. The gesture was that of a 
good-natured giant waving a small boy back from his 
path. It had a marvelous effect upon the band of Broad- 
way brigands. Horses were thrown upon their haunches, 





tract and became instructor in music at Cornell University. 








gripmen swung around violently to the left, and the cable 


Practical 


compositions of American composers. 

Celia Schiller.—This extremely talented ycung pianist 
has been studying hard during the past year, and will be 
frequently heard in concert during this season. Her play- 
ing, always characterized by earnestness, musical qualities 
and an excellent touch, is welcome in these days of 
mechanical piano banging. 

Jaroslaw de Zielinski in Cleveland.—Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Laughlin, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave a reception 
last Wednesday in honor of their guest, Mr. Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, of Buffalo. Mr. W. Henri Zay contributed some 
songs, while Miss A. Blanche Breneman gave several 

Mr. de Zielinski entertained the large as- 
the following interesting program : 


recitations 
sembly with 


Portrait No. 1, from “ Kamennoi"—Ostrow | 
€ cccceed Anton Rubinstein 
Album. ° 
Intermezzo, Op. 5......ccccccccecccccccscccccccecccecess Anton Arensky 
Concert Study, op. 31, NO. 1........ccecsssececeeed Alexander Glazounoff 
Wales Camseed, GH TBs ib bie cn divite dbp eet c ete Fac elis Genari Karganoff 
Proludia 1m: D MesMeG id o60s ccc ce.c Gaseeuvevcsssets } 


Souvenir of Cleveland (Dreams)... 
“At the Spring,” from “ Lauderdale Suite”... | *’ 


Bourrée, with Alternative...........csecssecsees 
Bourrée, from Second Violin Sonata............... Bach-Saint-Saéns 
DD 66'o5 «aida NU ees bee Wena hace cnmaaweaeehs oes Constantio Palumbo 


Francois Chopin 
Franz Liszt 


Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1 
Tarentella, from “ Venezia e Napoli” 








‘*Othello” in Paris.—Paris, October 12, 1894.—The 
first performance of Verdi's ‘‘ Othello” at the Grand 
Opéra to-night was made the occasion for a political and 
artistic manifestation. Signor Verdi was seated in the box 


of the President, who had invested him with the Grand 
Cordon of the Legion of Honor. 

When the Italian composer appeared in the front of the 
box wearing the Grand Cordon he was acclaimed by the 
entire audience, who shouted ‘‘ Vive Verdi!” ‘There was 
the same outburst of enthusiasm at the end of the opera. 

Signor Verdi has abandoned his royalties as author for 
the first fifteen performances to the poor of Paris. 

The success of ‘‘ Othello” will not be a very long one.— 
Jacques St. Cere, in ‘‘ Herald.” 
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By Cable to the “‘ Herald.”’) 
VIENNA, October 12, 1894. 

HE Johann Strauss jubilee opened amid 
great enthusiasm at the Theatre An Der Wien this 
evening. The waltz king's friends and admirers filled the 
house and gave his new operetta such a welcome as rarely 
has been accorded any composer's work inthis city. The 
Croation name of the operetta is ‘*‘ Jabaka,” that is to say, 

The Feast of Apples.” 
From a musical point of view the piece would be classed 
with comic opera—most notably the second and third acts. 
It is astoundingly rich in melodies which are easily caught 


by the ear. The most brilliant and popular features proved 


to be two love duets in waltz time, accompanied by achorus 
f laughing women, and the final quartet. These excited 
unbounded enthusiasm 


Herr Strauss was called before the curtain repeatedly 
after every act, appearing in all nine times, to acknowledge 


he cheers of the audience. The people not only exhausted 


hemselves in cheering him and applauding the piece, but 
also sent dozens of bouquets and wreaths to the stage after 


every noteworthy scene. 








The libretto, by Kalbeck and Davis, is cheerful and 
pleasing. Kalbeck occupied a box with the composer 
Brahms, one Strauss’ most fervent admirers. 

\ Octo 13, 1894.—The second evening of the | 
Strauss ee was celebrated at the Imperial Opera House | 
with the production of ‘‘Round Vienna,” a new ballet. | 
The curtain e first ona ificent tableau designed in 

mor of the composer. The orchestra played the most |} 


r Strauss waltzes, while the audience applauded and 
cheered frantically. All looked to the box where the com- 


bowing his acknowledgment of their acclaims. 


ser sat 
As the 
Director Jahn brought Strauss to the stage, 
the composer bowed and smiled his thanks for the demon- 


applause and cheers showed no sign of abating, 
from which 


Stration 
Strauss has received many valuable presents and count- 


less despatches of congratulation from all parts of the 





world. 


brated to-day in every concert hallin Vienna. The princi- 
pal féte took place this afternoon in the grand hall of the 
Musical Socigty.. The room was crowded. Conspicuous 
among the hundreds of Viennese and foreigners were 
Brahms, the composer ; Chevalier de Madeyski, the Min- 


many members of the Reichs- | 


} 

Vienna, October 14, 1894.—The Strauss jubilee was cele- | 
| 

| 

} 

| 


ister of Public Instruction ; 
rath, high officers of the army, and celebrated artists and 
actors from all parts of the world. 

Fraulein Hohenfels, the actress, recited Baron Bergers 
prologue in verse and was heartily applauded. The con- 
cert, which was given by the orchestra from the Imperial 
Opera, consisted of pieces by Strauss. Two songs were 
given by the famous Men’s Singing Society, accompanied 
by the orchestra. The pianist Gruenfeld, played a para- 
phrase of Strauss waltzes. 

Every piece was received with uproarious demonstrations 
of enthusiasm, and Strauss, who sat with his wife and 
daughter in a box, was kept busy bowing his thanks to his 
In response to vigorous calls he eventually came 
forward tothe podium. He was surrounded by admirers 
and congratulated for nearly half an hour. Despite the 
fatigue of the last three days he looked fresh and cheerful. 

No member of the Imperial family attended the concert, 
and the Imperial Gazette has not named Strauss for any 
decoration, although it is hoped that an announcement in 
behalf of the Emperor will be made to-morrow. 

Rudolph Aronson, of New York, arrived here last even- 
ing with the magnificent silver wreath given by the com- 
posers's friends in the United States. He will present the 
wreath to Strauss to-morrow morning. Congratulatory 
telegrams and letters, addresses and gifts still come by the 
hundred from all civilized countries. 


friends 





Vienna, October 15, 1894.—The celebration of the Strauss 
jubilee was continued to-day by agrand reception, at which 
the composer received a number of deputations and an im- 
mense gathering of individual callers. The reception be- 
gan with a serenade by a chorus of pupils from the Con- 
servatoire, after which the visitors were presented to Herr 
Strauss, the Intendant of the Imperial Theatres, the Bur- 
gomaster of Vienna, the presidents of the various musical, 
and art The directors of the Vienna 
1 many others read addresses and presented 


literary societies 
theatres and 
gifts to the composer. 

Among the presents was a magnificent wreath of sterling 
silver presented by Mr. Rudolph Aronson on behalf of the 
American committee, of which Mr. Aronson is the head, 
and whose object it was to provide a suitable testimonial 
to Herr Strauss on the occasion of his jubilee. The wreath, 
which is 16 inches in diameter, has fifty leaves, on each of 
which is engraved the name of one of Strauss’ compositions. 


This magnificent offering excited the admiration of all 
present 
In his presentation speech Mr. Aronson dwelt upon the 


value of Strauss’ music to the masses, its melody, its danc- 





ing tempo, &c. 


‘*To no composer, dead or alive,” said Mr. Aronson, 
‘*have so many hundreds of thousands of Terpsichorean 
devotees in America danced as to the entrancing strains of 
the Waltz King.” 

Mr. Aronson’s remarks were loudly applauded. 

Herr Strauss, in response, said that he owed everything 
to his predecessors, and above all, to his father, who 
showed him the way to musical progress, especially in the 
sphere of dance music. ‘‘ My feeble merit,” he said, ‘* hav- 
ing only taken an enlarged form and broadened preceding 
methods, I feel that you do me too much honor, I am no 
orator. I have spoken enough.” 

The applause and cries of ‘‘ Hoch!” which followed the 
composer's remarks lasted several minutes. 

The composer received through the Vienna representa- 
tive of the New York ‘‘ Herald” a telegram announcing 
that thirteen theatres in New York would to-day play 
Strauss’ ‘‘ Valse Amerique.”’ 

Herr Strauss has promised to compose a waltz to be 
played on the occasion of the opening of the Casino Club 
in New York, of which he and his brother Eduard are 
honorary members. 

Emperor Franz Josef has been urged toconfer upon 
Strauss the great Medal of Art and Science. Buta few 
dozen of the medals have been granted by His Majesty. 





The Seid! Orchestra. 

IIE season of the new Seidl Orchestra will 
open at the Metropolitan Opera House next Sunday. 

This orchestra is now a permanent organization, was 
never in better shape and will fill a most important posi- 
tion in the musical season. The strength of the orchestra 
has been materially increased, and with Anton Seidl at the 
head no more need be said. Asa program builder Mr. 
Seidl has proved his taste, and many new and interesting 
works will be added to the repertory, including the fol- 


lowing : 
Wagner—Prelude and glorification, ‘“ Parsifal;’’ overture and 
bachanale, ‘‘ Tannhduser”’ (the Parisian version); excerpts from 


“Tristan and lIsolde,’’ and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.”’ 
Dvor4k—His new symphony, composed in America, ‘‘ From the New 








World,” performed, for the first time, last season by the New 
rmonic Society ; his Trilogy of Overtures : (a) Nature, 
(b) Carneval, (c) Love (** Othello”’) ; and his Scherzo Cappriccioso, 


Juges,”’ ‘“‘La Chasse Royale,”’ from 
*La Damnation de Faust.” 


Berlioz—Overture, ‘‘Les Franc 
‘Les Trojens,”’ and excerpts from ‘ 
Fourth symphony and symphonic poem, “ Francesca 





Tschaikowsky- 
da Ri e- 
Liszt—Symphonic poems: ‘ Mazeppa,” “ Les Preludes,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Spanish Rhapsody,” orchestrated by Anton Seidl. 
Grieg—‘' Suite Norwegienne ”’ (orchestration by Anton Seidl). 
Beethoven—Second symphony and overture ‘ Leonore.” 


“Tasso,” 


| Raff—* Leonore” symphony, and some works by Bach 


Chadwick—Symphony—new prize symphony, awarded by the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music the prize offered for the best sym- 
phony by an American composer. 

Analytical notes, remarks, sketches, &c., for each pro- 
gram will be by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the well-known New 
York critic and writer. 

The soloists will include Mme. Emma Juch, Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt, Mrs. Julie P. Wyman, the Misses Rose and Ot- 
tilie Sutro (ensemble pianists), Signor Guiseppe Campanari 
(by permission of Abbey & Grau), Herr Emil Fischer and 
either Ysaye or César Thomson, the great Belgian violin- 
ists. Also two of the greatest living vocalists, now in 
Europe. 

The itinerary of the orchestra has not yet been com- 
pleted, but the following arrangements have already been 
made : 

October 21—Metropolitan Opera House, New York, with 
the Melba Concert Company, under the direction of Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau. 

October 22—Philadelphia, Academy of Music; soloists, 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt and Signor G, Campanari. 

October 23—Washington, Metzerott Hall; soloists, Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt and Miss Lotta Mills, pianist. 

October 24—Baltimore ; soloists, Mrs. Julie P. Wyman 
and Signor G. Campanari. 

October 25—Wilmington, Grand Opera House; soloist, 
Signor G. Campanari. 

October 26—Trenton ; soloist, Signor G. Campanari. 

October 27—Newark ; soloist, Signor G. Campanari. 

October 28—Metropolitan Opera House, New York, with 
Melba Company. 

October 29—Hartford, Foot Guard Hall; soloists, Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt and Signor G. Campanari. 

October 30—Hyperion Theatre, New Haven; soloists, 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt and Signor G. Campanari. 

October 31—Court Square Theatre, Springfield ; soloists, 
Mrs. Julie P. Wyman and Signor G. Campanari. 

November 1—Norwich, Broadway Theatre ; soloists, Miss 
Effie Stewart and Signor G. Campanari. 

November 2—Academy of Music, Pittsfield; soloists, 
Miss Effie Stewart and Signor G. Campanari. 

November 3—Academy of Music, Northampton; soloists, 
Miss Effie Stewart and Signor G. Campanari. 

November 4—Metropolitan Opera House, New York, with 
Melba Company. 

November 11—Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
with Melba Company. 

November 13—Seidl Society, Brooklyn; Academy of 
Music. 
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November 15—Mr. George W. Vanderbuilt's residence, 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

November 16 and 17—New York Philharmonic Society 
concerts. 

November 18—Metropolitan Opera House, New York ; 
soloists, Ysaye, the celebrated Belgian violinist, his first 
public appearance after the Philharmonic concerts, and 
three eminent vocalists. 

Beginning Monday, November 19, the orchestra will make 
a three weeks’ tour, visiting the following cities in the or- 
der named : ; 

Utica, Toronto, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, Albany, Troy, Worcester 
or Lowell, Lawrence, Boston, Portland, Salem, Lowell or 
Worcester, Boston, Providence, and closing at New Haven 
December 8. 

On this tour the soloists will be Miss Lillian Blauvelt, so- 
prano, and the Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, ensemble 
pianists, and at the second Boston concert Ysaye, the vio- 
linist, makes his first appearance in Boston. Mrs, Julie 
P. Wyman will also appear at several of the concerts 
around Boston. 

December 10—Seid] Society, Brooklyn. 

December 11—Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt’s residence, Fifth 
avenue. 

December 12—Chickering Hall, New York, Manuscript 
Society. 

December 13—Orange, N. J., Music Hall. 

December 14 and 15—New York Philharmonic Society 
concerts. 

December 17—Philadelphia, Academy of Music; solo- 
ists, M. Ysaye or César Thomson and one vocalist. 

December 18—Metzerott Hall, Washington ; soloist, M. 
Ysaye, the celebrated violinist, his first appearance in 
Washington, and a vocalist to be selected. 

December 19—Baltimore, New Music Hall; M. Ysaye, 
the celebrated violinist, his first appearance in Baltimore. 

December 22—Freundschaft Club. 

After the January concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, January 11 and 12, the orchestra will make 
a Western tour of three weeks, which will include the fol- 
lowing cities: 

Harrisburg, Elmira, Rochester, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Fort Wayne, 
Chicago, Grand Rapids, Detroit, Columbus, Wheeling, 
closing at Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 1, 2 and 3. 

During this trip the following soloists will appear: M. 
Ysaye and M. César Thomson, violinists ; Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt, Mrs. Julie P. Wyman, the Misses Rose and 
Ottilie Sutro and two other soloists not yet decided upon. ; 

During February and March concerts will be givenin Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington, Boston, Providence, 
Worcester, Hartford, New Haven and Springfield, Pough- 
keepsie, Orange and in several places adjacent to New 
York city, in addition to the regular Brooklyn and New 
York concerts. 

Mr. Seidl’s plans, however, for these two months have 
not been fully completed as yet, but it is likely that an an- 
nouncement will be made December 1 which will be a sur- 
prise and something decidedly attractive to the musical 
public. 

After the last New York Philharmonic concerts, April 5 
and 6, the orchestra starts on a four weeks’ Southern tour, 
which has been arranged for by a well-known New York 
theatrical firm. On this tour the orchestra will be assisted 
by a number of well-known vocalists, and at the close of the 
tour the principal Western cities will be visited, and sev- 
eral festivals have been arranged for in that section, after 
which a tour will be resumed through the Middle States 
and Canada, closing with three or four festivals in the East 
the latter part of May. 








The Thomson-Bailey Concert. 

N Tuesday evening October 30 at Carnegie 
0 Hall, César Thomson, the great Belgian violinist, will 
make his first American appearance. He will play the Bruch 
Concerto, No. 1, and the‘.Non piu mesta,” by Paganini. 
Miss Marie Louise Bailey, the pianiste, of whom much has 
been spoken in the musical world, will also make her New 
York début at the same concert. She will be heard in the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto and the Liszt Hungarian 


Fantasia. ‘The orchestra will be under the baton of Walter 


Damrosch. 
This concert will doubtless be listened to by all the musi- 
cal connoisseurs, for two such important artists are not 


often introduced on the same occasion, 





Beethoven and Grillparzer.—Franz Carl Koe- 
vesety, the magistrate of Vienna, had placed two bronze 
tablets on two historic dwellings. One was placed over 
the door of No. 2 Pfarrplatz, with the words: ‘‘ Here 
dwelt Ludwig van Beethoven in the year 1817;” the other 
with the words : ‘‘ Here dwelt Ludwig van Beethoven and 
Franz Grillparzer in the year 1808,” on No. 8 Grinzinger- 
strasse. The Vienna Minnerchor, which celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary, took part in the unveiling of these 
two memorials. 
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WOLFSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU ITEMS. 





I'TH this issue, by special arrangement made with THe Musica Courier, HENRY 
WOLFSOHN will have this page devoted to matters of interest in the musical 


world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not however exclud- 


ing others. 


This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the 


leading papers in the- United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday 


editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have 


Tue Musica Courter sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items, 


They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival 


(Committees. 


This will afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right 


direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium having a weekly circulation of 


over 15,000 copies. 

















1.—Mme. Emma Juch was again the lead- 
ing soprano at the Worcester Festival, and it was 
universally regretted that she was not heard in 
the soprano part of the Verdi Requiem Mass, 
which is considered one of her greatest inter- 
pretations. However, in the “Artists’ Night” 
as wellas the “ Tschaikowsky-Gounod Matinee ” 
the ovations of the public made her the popular 
artist of the festival. 


2.—Dr. Carl Dufft is justly considered one 
of the foremost bassos in this country. There 
are few artists who are as well adapted for 
oratorio singing than Dr. Dufft, and in this 
particular field he is much sought after. There 
are but few places where this artist appears but 
what he is sure of getting return engagements. 
His time for the coming season is fiJling up 
rapidly. 

3.—Cesar Thomson, the great Belgian violin- 
ist, left Havre on the French steamer “La 
Touraine ” and is expected to arrive about the 
20th of this month. As stated before he will 
make his first appearance in the Carnegie Music 
Hall October 30 with Walter Damrosch and his 
Symphony Orchestra. For his début the great 
artist chose the Concerto No. 1 by Max Bruch, 
and Paganini’s fantaisie, “ Non piu Mesta.” In 
the latter selection Thomson shows some re- 
markable feats of technique, 


4.—Elsa Kutscherra, the young soprano of 
the Dresden Royal Opera, although having ar- 
rived here only three weeks ago, has been heard 
in a number of concerts. She was the soloist of 
the Baltimore Germania and also the New York 
Eichenkranz Jubilee last Saturday evening. In 
the former she sang Bruch's “ Fair Ellen,” and 
in the latter concert “Princesse Ilse.” She will 
sing at the New York German Liederkranz next 
Saturday evening, October 20. 

5.—J. H. McKinley sang again in Worcester 
last month and scored a great success with his 
artistic interpretation of the part of “Samson” 
in 
Dalilah.” 





next festival of '95, which will take place dur- 
ing the last week of September, when it is con- 
templated to produce a new work by Cowen. 


6.—Victor Herbert’s Sunday night concerts 
are steadily increasing in public favor. The 
Academy of Music was crowded the last two 
Sundays with an appreciative and _ select 
audience. Herbert’s ’cello solos are always one 
of the principal features of these concerts. 

7.— Gertrude May Stein sang the 
“Elijah” at the Worcester Festival last month, 
and on the 6th of this month in the Buffalo 
Orpheus. concert, their twenty-fifth jubilee. On 
both occasions she was exceedingly successful. 
Since her trip last spring with the Boston Ger- 
mania Orchestra Miss Stein has gained quite a 
reputation as a conscientious, musicianly artist, 
and not only has she received many flattering 
offers for return engagements in places she 
appeared, but has already closed fora ten weeks’ 
tour with the same organization. 

8.—Maud Morgan returned to the city last 
week the picture of health, and will resume 
work in a very short time, of giving harp 
recitals and teaching her many pupils. She will 
again be the conductor of the Lenox Choral 
Society, which will give a series of concerts at 
the Madison Hall, assisted by the most renowned 
artists. 


9—Perry Averill, 


in 


the young baritone, 


whose marvelous success with Gustav Hinrichs’ | 


Opera Company proved him a welcome acquisi- 
tion to the operatic stage, concluded to appear 
in concerts and oratorio only this coming sea- 
son, Mr. Averill has also concluded to givea 
number of “Song Recitals,” for which he has 
prepared several very artistic and highly inter- 
esting programmes. 
piano by that. competent and admirable pianist 


and accompanist, Mr. Orton Bradley. 


Saint-Saéns’ Biblical opera, “Samson and | 
So much so that the directors as | 
much as concluded to engage him again for their | Brilliant and finished technique, fine conception | 


10.—Leopold Godowsky will this year play 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos only. His 
inaugural concert took place in Philadelphia last 
week, where he achieved a remarkable success. 


He will be assisted at the | 


are 
Asa 


composer of rare merit Godowsky also makes 


and an almost incredibly large répertoire 


the salient qualities of this young artist. 


great strides to the front. 

11.—Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, who has 
for the past few years held some of the most 
lucrative church positions, will be in the field for 
first-class concert work, This estimable young 
artist deserves every success. 

12.—Anthony Stankowitch is located per- 
manently in this city, and will be heard during 
this coming season in several orchestral con- 
certs as well as piano recitals, Mr. Stankowitch 
is a brilliant scholar and has a large, well se- 
lected répertoire of the best piano literature. 


13.—Katherine Wadsworth lately came to 
this city from the West to resume her studies 
with Max Maretzek. She is prepared to accept 
concert and opera engagements, and had several 
offers for lucrative church positions. 

14.—Heinrich Meyn, the Boston baritone, 
will be heard in concerts in the metropolis this 
coming season. This artist, although hitherto 
heard. only in oratorio and concerts, will also 
accept operatic engagements, as he has quite a 
large répertoire of the principal operas, such as 
“Tannhiuser,” “Lohengrin,” “Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Carmen,” “Hamlet” and others. Mr: 
Meyn is a fine musician, and his voice a rich, 
full, high baritone. 

15.—Marie Marguerite MacDonald, who 


studied in Paris under Mme. Lagrange and with 


| M. Giraudet of the Paris Conservatoire, and who 


appeared last season through the South and in 
Brooklyn and New York, singing with success 
the roles of “ Marguerite,” “‘ Leonore” and “San- 
tuzza,” has returned from her summer home in 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., tothe city to resume work. 


16.—Rosa Linde, the 
whose European appearance 
these columns before, will remain in New York 
this winter to accept concert and operatic en- 
gagements. She is at present negotiating with 
one of our leading managers to make a tour 
through the South and West this coming spring. 


contralto, 
in 


popular 


was noticed 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1894, 


M* WALTER D. MOSES is in Europe for Lyon 
& Healy, having assumed the duties of Mr. 


Lamal, whose connection with the house has ceased. 
a 
HE Jewett piano, made in Leominster, Mass., is 


prized by all agents handling it for many quali- 

ties, chief of which is the ease with which it sells. 
And it doesn't give any trouble when sold. 

2. 

O see some of the prices which Mr. Samuel Hazle- 

ton gets for Hazleton pianos would make many 

piano men envious. It costs money to purchase a 

Hazleton piano, yet it is money wisely invested. 


| months. 


| ber 11. and is due here in a few days. 


| control, 


| change. 
| high, and at no time was it ever held in greater es- 


L F. 
1. Cc 


IT 





Hazleton Brothers give value received for it. 


BLUMENBERG, MUSICAL COURIER, 


returned from Europe on Sunday 


‘M* of THE 
on ‘‘La 


from Havre after an absence of four 


On the same steamer the two sons of Mr. 
P | 


. J. Healy, of Chicago, Messrs. Raymond and Paul 
eb aly, who were at the Antwerp Exposition for the 





firm of Lyon & Healy, also returned. Mr. James E. 


| 


} 
++ | 
Re 2GARDING the advent of Mr. Francis J. Bird as 

manager of the New York branch house of the 
Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, and which was 
printed last week with a contradictory report ap- 
pended, the deal has gone through and Mr, Bird is in 


j ger “CRE is nothing new with the house of Decker 
Brothers. Built on a solid foundation, their 
| business is not of a nature that admits of much 


For years the Decker piano has stood very 


teem than the present. 


ore 


HEPBURN & CO. are out with an elegant 
atalogue stating just what they manufacture 
and giving full particulars how to send for piano 
parts of their line. Every manufacturer of pianos 
has one by this time, and as it will be kept for refer- 
ence by them extended notice on the pamphlet is un- 
necessary. 


a 


HE McPhail piano, which has been steadily grow- 

ing in favor with the trade, is sure to receive 
| some splendid favors from the hands of agents this 
fall. The business of the A. M. McPhail Company 
has been ‘steadily increasing since the resumption of 
| trade. It takes a good article to sell, especially in 


the piano business. 

M* A. P. ROTH, of Roth & Engelhardt, took an 
Eastern trip last week in the interest of busi- 

ness. He received substantial evidences that business 

was improving. 

Mr. Irish, of the Briggs Piano Company, stated to 
Mr. Roth that their orders for pianos for Tuesday 
morning aggregated 52. 

~ 

R. ROBT. M. WEBB has been suffering for some 
time with an affection of the right eye, which 
it has been discovered was caused by a small tumor- 
ous growth in the eye cavity. This was removed 
yesterday. ‘The operation was performed at Mr. 
Webb’s home in Brooklyn. It is anticipated that he 

will be confined to the house for about two weeks. 

GEORGE P. 


os 

R. BENT, manufacturer of the 
M ‘‘Crown” pianos and organs, came to New 
York on Monday, and was preparing to exhibit his 
new ‘‘piano with orchestral attachments” when a 
dispatch called him to Washington, D. C., where he 
is partner to a suit that was argued before the Su- 
preme Court in that city yesterday. The new piano 
has been shipped to Washington, in which city it 
will be exhibited to-day. On Thursday it will be 


a 





seen in Baltimore, Friday in Philadelphia, arriving 
in New York pfobably Saturday of this week. A 
full and detailed account of the piano will be given 


in our next issue. 
R. OTTO WISSNER is announcing the playing 
of Mrs. Emil Paur next December. Mrs. Paur 
will play the Wissner concert grand piano at Histori- 
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Healy left Genoa on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. on Octo- | cal Hall, Brooklyn, instead of at Wissner Hall, as was 


at first intended. Business is good at Wissner Hall. 
Mr. F. H. King is on the road and sends in good re- 
ports—better still, orders. 
=> 
R. JACQUES BACH, of Kranich & Bach, is 
M again seriously ill. Mr. Bach, it will be re- 
membered, has but recently recovered from a long 
siege of sickness. The present trouble is somewhat 
of the nature of the previous illness through which 
Mr. Bach has passed, and the conditions are all fa- 
vorable for his recovery. 
o£ 
AILING steadily along, keeping good agents and 
making new ones, Ivers & Pond, of Boston, are 
always serene. Their business is particularly well 
conducted. By that it is meant that the details are so 
systematized that Mr. Handel Pond, the head of the 
house, has ample time to give to all new questions 


and to solve them. 
HE Bradbury catalogue is out and is being sent to 
the trade. Mr. Freeborn G. Smith in his whole 
career as a piano manufacturer never sent out to his 


A 
=r. 


agents and the trade such a beautiful work. It is a 
veritable edition de luxe. To state which portion of 
this admirable list is the best isimpossible. It is a 


harmonious whole and analysis is impossible. 
or 
T is understood that the contract between Mr. Wm. 
Dalliba Dutton and the firm of Hardman, Peck 
& Co. ceases by limitation on December 31, 1894, and 
unless both parties come to some agreement the con- 
tract will not be renewed. Mr. Dutton is a piano 
man of experience, judgment, of technical knowledge, 
of taste, andis most valuable to any piano house mak- 
ing a high grade instrument. 
“a 
WESTERN trade paper states that a Western 
piano and organ man who has an interest in an 
Eastern piano factory, besides his interest in the 
Western business, is going out or willretire. This 
must be Mr. Isaac N. Camp, of Estey & Camp, if the 
Western trade paper publishes a substantial rumor. 


It is estimated that Mr. Camp’s holdings or interest 
in the house of Estey & Camp, of Chicago, are worth 


over $500,000. 

S reported in THE MusicaL CourRIER some time 
A ago, a deal is on between Mr. Freeborn G. 
Smith and Mr. David Dunham for the sale of the 
Dunham piano scale patterns and everything apper- 
taining to the Dunham business. Mr. Smith spent 
last Saturday in consultation with parties interested, 
but at the present time the Dunham piano is not his 
property. For a long time Mr. Smith has talked 
about adding this piano to his already long line, and 
an attempt was made some time ago to consummate 
his wishes. This time there is promise of success, 
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Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EN GL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
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CALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
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The Music Trade and Profe-sion are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass, 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
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‘ NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
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By Special Appointment to lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, A UB URN , INT a Y on 
Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
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Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
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PIANOS 


Europe and America. 


> 
ON BOARD STEAMSHIP LA CHAMPAGNE, 
T is generally conceded that the boundless ocean 
influences one’s mind toward broad and un- 


restrained views in themselves conducive to a mini- 
mum of prejudice, and after having enjoyed the wide 
expanse of the waters for several days, it appeared to 
me that I was prepared to take as just as possible 
a view of the piano trade of the countries I have left, 
together with a similar one of my native country, 
toward which I am bound after an absence of four 
months. 

During this period of four months I have visited all 
the great musical establishments in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Switzerland 
and Italy, for the chief purpose of instruction and 
the gathering of new experiences to be utilized in a 
greater development of THE MUSICAL COURIER in the 
future. The projects which are to be carried out, be- 
ginning with next year, will be duly announced in the 
columns of the paper, but this article is to be de- 
voted to one particular industry, and that is the piano, 
not only in Europe but in America. 

In all the really great piano factories of Europe I 
found that, just as is the case in America, the funda- 
mental theory and practice of construction was cen- 
tred upon one department, from which all others are 
the outgrowth, and that is the lumber department. 
In all these factories everything radiates from the 
lumber yard and its accessories and reductions. 

Without offending the susceptibilities of anyone I 
can truly say that the representative European 
houses are the Erard house of Paris and London, 
the house of Bechstein, the house of Julius Bliithner, 
the first of Berlin, the second of Leipsic; the other 
of great consequence being Rud. 
Ibach Sohn, of Barmen; Mand, of Coblentz, and 
Schiedmayer & Séhne, of Stuttgart. In England 
there stand forth the house of Broadwood and that 
of Brinsmead. There are many other firms who 
make in thany cases more pianos than some of these 
houses do, but they are cheaper pianos, and are not 
representative. Some others again make very ex- 
cellent pianos, pianos in many respects as good as 
some of the above, but they do not manufacture 
enough to eatitle the firms to be considered represen- 
tative. In each and every factory of the above men- 
tioned firms it is the lumber question that predomi- 
above all others, and to an equal degree is this 
feeling manifest. 

There is one piano manufacturing institution in 
Europe which has been and which is to-day exercis 
ing a tremendous influence uponthe whole destiny 
of the instrument, and that is the house of Steinway 
& Sons, London and Hamburg. This influence is 
purely artistic, based naturally upon the merits and 
qualities of the piano, but it is most manifest to any- 
one who observes the trend of events. With Stein- 
way & Sons it has also been the question of lumber 
that has always assumed the leading consideration. 
And so it has with Chickering & Sons and all lead- 
ing piano houses in America, including Weber, 
Knabe, Decker and all the familiar firms. 

This being so, and being so now at the close of the 
century, it would appear that the introduction of 
metal to such a vast extent as the development of 
the full plate and the large action and parts required 
has, after all, not materially altered the nature of the 
instrument, which is still, even in its most radical 
expansion, an instrument chiefly of wood. In accord- 
ance with the expressions of the greatest experts, 
given a perfect scale, if that were ever possible, an 
exceptional mechanism, material of prime selection, 
workmanship of the highest skill and an intellectual 
order, and yet without first paying the chief atten- 
tion to the selection of wood and its subsequent treat- 
ment and preparation for use, the piano would inevi- 
tably become a failure. I should say that this state- 
ment may as well become axiomatic; it is so thor- 
oughly approved by the living fact. In this funda- 
mental question of lumber therefore there exists a 
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on both sides of the Atlantic, but thenceforward 
begin differences and divergences, ultra-radical dif- 
ferences, apparently not to be conciliated. 

The principle of piano manufacture in the United 
States is one and the same, no matter how different 
the theories of detail may be. There isa radical dif- 
ference of principle among the leading European 
piano houses regarding the piano and its function, 
and this starts where the lumber question ceases and 
the system of scale construction and the application 
of the metal to the instrument begin. On one side 
we find the Bechstein, Bliithner, Ibach, Schiedmayer 
and Brinsmead firms fortified by the history of the 
Steinways ; on the other, the Erards and Broadwoods, 
and notwithstanding the extraordinary power, wealth 
and mechanical genius as well as musical thorough- 
ness of the first combination, the second—of Erard 
and Broadwood—exercises a tremendous influence 
upon contemporary musical art of Europe. Their 
histories are treasure houses for the musical student, 
and transfer to the present generation the lustre of 
by-gone times with a power that cannot be ignored. 

What is this conflict of principle in piano construc- 
tion? It consists of the complete and absolute and 
even disdainful rejection of the full iron or metal 
plate overstrung system and the continuation with 
energy and intelligence of the flat scale of forty 
years ago and all that pertains to it, including the 
simple action, the divided frame, the small sounding 
board, the outside damper in uprights and many of 
the minor details on which they differ between them- 
selves. 

As regards the first set of European manufacturers 
just referred to, viz.: Bechstein, Bliithner, Ibach, 
Schiedmayer and Brinsmead, there is no essential 
difference between their Arvincip~/e of construction and 
that applied by the American houses except in the 
question of varnish. They hand polish; we on the 
American side varnish, but all other differences are 
merely in method of construction, such as solid 
bridges in place of the American built-up bridge: pin 
blocks with a few cross bandings instead of the Ameri- 
can built-up sectional pin block; in fact many of those 
pianos could readily be accepted as American pianos. 
But the traditional firms led by Erard and Broadwood 
with many followers (although Bord and also Kriegel- 
stein of Paris have now adopted fully the full iron 
plate overstrung system for Uprights and Grands) 
adhere with unalterable resolution to the flat or 
oblique scale, and their thoroughly equipped fac- 
tories are indicative of the same future tendency on 
the part of these two renowned firms. 

It would ill become anyone to whom such cour- 
tesies have been extended and who has had the full 
inner mechanism of two great plants, such as the 
Broadwood and the Erard factories constitute, placed 
at his command, as it were, for inspection to devote 
space to a criticism of construction principle just as 
little as I should repay in such a manner the cour- 
tesies of the other firms. And here I permit myself 
to say that through me THE MUSICAL COURIER ex- 
tends its thanks and deep appreciation of the many 
spontaneous distinctions enjoyed by the paper 
through the offices of the great European music 
houses and the renowned piano manufacturers of the 
Old World, all of whom virtually opened their estab- 
lishments to me for inspection with readiness and a 
desire to give me the fullest opportunity to observe all 
and every detail of manufacture, beginning with 
Erard at Paris and finally ending with Broadwood at 
London, and including at the latter end of my tour 
Bechstein at Berlin, and Steinway & Sons at Ham- 
burg. As I have already reported these matters in 
detail a repetition is necessarily now dispensed with. 

Criticism is not invoked in this article, but rather a 
comparison between the two classes of European 
piano manufacturers and the methods employed as 
compared with those in use in the United States, and 
the attempt to make a comparison will result in ob- 
truding to view a great contrast. I have already ex- 
plained the radical differences between the two great 
families of European piano houses, and we must all 
be struck by the peculiarity of the phenomenon. 
An American piano manufacturer cannot conceive of 
such a thing as a flat scale piano without a plate cast 
in one piece, in one mold, and neither do the Euro- 
pean competitors of Broadwood and of Erard under- 
stand how it is possible for these two firms and their 
followers, of whom there continue to be many, to 
insist upon making the traditional piano, but there 
is a certain artistic charm in the perpetuation of the 
old piano as it grew out-of anddeveloped from the 





clavichord and the harpsichord which is apparently 
irresistible. And there are many pianists who 
patronize the shallow touch of velvety lightness and 
the delicate tone quality, not created to resist suc- 
cessfully the touch of the pugilistic pianist of the 
hour and yet susceptible to gradations and coloring 
and strange dynamic effects that necessarily and 
immediately associate us with Chopin. 

When, however, we begin to associate the robust 
school of Liszt, Rubinstein, D’Albert, Rosenthal 
Sauer, Stavenhagen, Menter, Siloti, Reisenhauer and 
Bloomfield and others with the piano, it appears to 
me an artistic paradox to expect them to defy me- 
chanical law by attempting to do violence to such 
delicate fabrics, and their work would necessarily be 
violent unless great circumspection be exercised. 
Some artists, in playing upon the traditional piano, 
do exercise this very delicacy and produce marvel- 
ous effects and that is the very reason why they con- 
tinue to remain important factors in the European 
piano trade. Besides this, let me remind our readers 
that there is a very large class of musical people in 
Europe who continue to adhere to a small tone, and 
this is not limited to the piano tone alone ; it applies 
equally to other instruments, including the voice. 


Styles. 

I think we can learn something by studying the 
architecture of the European piano case. Within 
the last ten years many modifications in the right 
direction have taken place in making our piano cases, 
modification in character and in style looking toward 
a more artistic balance and a nearer approach to 
tenets of taste. Many special styles have been in- 
troduced ; many pianos made to order; many new 
regular styles essayed and, altogether, a tendency 
exhibited to identify the piano case withthe modern 
decorative furniture art, but there has been no consis- 
tency shown, and the effort has been spasmodic. 
Candor compels me to say that many of our regular 
upright styles are absolute abominations and cannot 
be expected to figure in artistic drawing rooms. 

Now I am safe in making this proposition, viz., 
that if made in the same quantities any set of artistic 
cases would cost no more than a set of ordinary 
cases, that have neither rhyme nor reason for exist- 
ence. Any number of European piano catalogues 
can be obtained from the manufacturers, who have no 
diffidence in showing their styles, and while I do not 
believe in the exact copying, I do believe that out of 
the best of them could be formulated such designs 
and drawings as would produce newer, more attrac- 
tive and more artistic cases than those we seem stub- 
bornly to adhere to for reasons we cannot explain. 


Business Methods. 


What we call ‘‘ business” here is not known in the 
European piano trade. There is not one house that 
has an organized territorial department, and there is 
no house that cares to adopt a general agency 
scheme. The great bulk of the high grade German 
pianos is sold in England, chiefly from London, 
where, beginning at Lower Seymour street, at Stein- 
way Hall, one can pass Bechstein, Bliithner, and 
further down on Oxford street Ibach, in a walk of 
less than three-quarters of an hour, and find many 
well-known German houses represented on side 
streets. So vast has become this British trade and 
to such an extent does it affect the whole character 
of the high grade German houses that they conduct 
their own London branch houses, just as Steinway 
& Sons, who area great London institution, do. The 
Bechstein trade in Great Britain is phenomenal. 
Bliithner has a vast output, and Rud. Ibach Sohn 
have a wholesale and retail depot, while Schied- 
mayer & Soehne have a large wholesale repre- 
sentative. 

But next to these leaders there is also no end to 








‘The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop. 
‘*Certainly. As the springs are 


made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 


thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.” 

‘*What action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

«The Roth & Engelhardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 


























the sale of German pianos in London, and what im- 
pressed me most is summarized in these questions: 
‘‘What would result to the German piano trade if it 
were toloseits grip on the British trade, and why 
should not the American piano trade with its pecu- 
liar energy and push and its capacity for adaptation 
make an effort to get into this universal, cosmopoli- 
tan, London market?” Judge Schiedmayer of the 
Chicago Exposition has made a slight forecast of this 
very possibility in his report to the German Govern- 
ment. It is only a question of adaptability, of sub- 
ordinating a system to certain modifications. The 
American piano made for the London market need 
not and should not be the same piano made for the 
home market, and it need not represent any new in- 
vestment of capital to any appreciable extent. 

There are 100,000 pianos sold annually in and from 
London, and why should not other American houses 
besides Steinway & Sons do business there—houses 
that produce commercial pianos in contradistinction 
to the artistic product of Steinway & Sons? Thegreat 
German piano houses have become fixtures in the 
British trade, but the lesser known concerns are sub- 
ject totrade variations, and one of these could be 
made by the American piano manufacturer. 

Pianos are not sold with the vigor and dash that 
characterize our methods in normal business years. 
We sell nearly 100,000 pianos a year in our home 
market, containing 70,000,000 people. Europe sells 
not twice as many with the whole globe as a 
customer. They have twenty customers to our one 
and yet they do not produce twice as many pianos as 
we make. I claim that they do not know how to se// 
pianos. That is, while here or there one can find a 
dashing and intelligent salesman, the great army is 
slow, indifferent and in most cases careless regarding 
sales, and is not stimulated by the owners of the 
businesses. Modern methods are unknown to them, 
always leaving aside a few houses—the very houses 
who are most prominent ; and, curious to relate, they 
tell me that they are most prominent and successful 
because they have adhered to European conservative 
methods—the very methods that would have retarded 
them as their competitors are now retarded. 

Even the English trade does not carry on a system, 
is not what we should call organized to do effective 
jobbing, and there are no extensive piano distributors 
as contradistinguished from the manufacturers, as we 
know them here. There are even piano manu- 
facturers in Germany who sell goods to British 
houses and who have certain styles made for them 
by other German manufacturers, and the British 
dealer does not distinguish the difference between 
the legitimate and the stencil; and this leads me to 
say a few words about the stencil. 

Many aspects of the stencil are considered per- 
fectly and commercially correct in Europe, and there 
are hundreds of dealers who sell pianos with their 
names only upon them and claim to be the makers. 
In some countries the mere registration of one’s 
name at some official place gives one the right to use 
the name in the sense of proprietor—otherwise manu- 
facturer, if you like. Stenciling is universal, but any 
infraction upon the title of a legitimate manufacturer 
is severely punished, as it is here, although of late 
frequent cases have beenin European courts, showing 
that unscrupulous men have been engaged in these 
practices in the pianoline. These cases have already 
been published in these columns. 

Advertising. 

A great deal of money is expended by European 
piano houses in advertising, but it is done in a desul- 
tory fashion, and hence fails to be effective. For in- 
stance, the department published in THE MUSICAL 
CourIER called ‘‘How to Get Trade,” devoted as it 
is to the discussion of merely one such feature, and 
that feature advertising, is incomprehensible to most 
of the otherwise intelligent men of the European 
piano trade, showing that they have no estimate of 
the value placed upon advertising by American piano 
makers and the study they devote to the subject. 
The large advertisements of certain American organ 
manufacturers in English trade papers are a surprise 
even to the editors of those trade papers, much more 
so to the trade itself. 

What a field for a bright, active, intelligent Ameri- 
can piano manufacturer! And what a benefit he 
would be tosome of the European piano manufac- 
turers in awakening them to the possibilities they are 
daily missing. As one of them said tome: ‘I ad- 
vertise in such and such London papers every Tues- 
day and Friday ; if I should advertise every day it 
would look common and no one would pay attention 





to it.” ‘* Well,” I queried, ‘‘ why not make it once a} 
week, and to carry your argument to its finality and | 
complete it syllogistically, why advertise at all?} 
Whatis the object of advertising? If the papers go 
before so and so many readers on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days would they not meet the gaze of so many more | 
for each additional day?” ‘‘Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
then the piano would look common.” ‘‘In whose es- 
timate?” I asked: ‘‘in that of the many people who | 
never see it mentioned?” But there was no use 
arguing; the firm had been doing this thing for years 
and that was sufficient reason in itself to continue it 
for years to come. 

Advertising has not reached the dignity of a de- 
partment, much less a study or a science in the Euro- 
pean piano trade, and so long as it will be looked 
upon as undignified by some firms it will never be- 
come a healthy, predominating associate business 
feature. It is not considered undignified to put one’s 
name on a piano, nay in the very front, so that to 
those who claim delicacy in considering the adver- 
tising question, it might even be said that this very 
fact of placing the name so prominently on what pur- 
ports to be an art object may be looked upon as vul- 
gar. Personally, I have always felt asif the name of 
a great maker on his piano on the front, or as we call 
it, fall board, is a source of detraction from its artis- 
tic standard, and certainly constitutes the most for- 
midable kind of advertising, entering permanently 
into the very sanctity of the homes. One of these 
days this system will certainly be changed among the 
great houses, for one firm will step to the front and 
publicly denounce the method and will make a tre- 
mendous hit in doing so. The name on the iron 
frame and sound-board is all there is needed for an 
artistic piano. I have been waiting a great many 
years for an opportunity of expressing this notion of 
mine. European piano firms who are of the opinion 
that general advertisingis undignified have now given 
me the chance. 


Credits. 

The same cry that prevails in America regarding 
credits also exists in Europe, where the manufacturer 
must furnish his stock, his cash and his own credit to 
the dealer; and as in the United States, there are 
firms who buy for cash and who are able to take ad- 
vantage of conditions, just as some do here when 
times are normal. In fact, when the whole system is 
looked over, the commercial credits in the piano line 
extend over a longer average period than do ours. 

General disorder prevails on this all-important sub- 
ject, due to the want of system and the absence of 
any compact associations. It is the sarfie as here 
and the European piano man in that respect betrays 
that he belongs to the same old genus—everyone look- 
ing out for No, 1, which in other words means him- 
self. Then there is the same oldrivalry thatis mani- 
fest here, and prices are beaten down and general 
complaints prevail all along the line, with this differ- 
ence in our favor, viz., with the exception of the few 
great houses very few concerns have any trade mark 
value, due chiefly to the absence of the agency sys- 
tem and the neglect of advertising, while here many 
of the cheaper manufacturers enjoy great reputations 
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in various localities, and have given their names in- 





scientific advertising. 


Retrospect. 


There is no future whatsoever for the unknown 
German piano manufacturer if he loses the British 
Save a few firms, the French piano manu- 
facturers have no market except their own, which 
is too limited to admit of great development. The 
medium English (London) piano will be driven out of 
the market by the German unless the London manu- 
facturer awakens from his Rip Van Winkle sleep. 
Belgian pianos are relegated to their local markets ; 
so are the Austrian pianos; so are the Scandinavian, 
Swiss pianos are sold outside of Switzerland, in 
Italy, in which country very few are made. 

In the opening paragraphs of this article I have 
mentioned the names of the great houses of Europe 
who have the chances for the future—that is to say, 
not all of those mentioned, for not all of them are on 
the right path. Some of those who are making the 
proper pianos are not handling them properly, and 
some of those who are appreciating the spirit of the 
commercial age refuse to admit of industrial ad- 
vancement. The end of the century will tell the 
tale. M. A. B. 

HE Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity, on October 9, at a regular 
meeting, rescinded the famous resolution passed in 
1891, which limited the advertising of any firm of the 
association to two trade papers in New York city. It 
was this resolution which brought about a spirited 
contention between the association and THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER, as this paper denounced the interference of 
the association with trade papers on general prin- 
ciples. 

As we predicted at the time, the resolution was not 
adhered to in good faith—rather let us say, the spirit 
of the resolution was not adhered to in good faith, nor 
could it be expected that a resolution of that nature 
could remain binding merely because it was resolved. 
It was very well understood that no penalty of any 
consequence could be attached to it that would pre- 
vent any firm from disobeying the spirit of the reso- 
lution, and the fact is that the music trade press of 
New York entered upon a more flourishing period 
after the resolution had passed than it ever had be- 
fore. 

And this was naturally to be expected as a result 
of the attempt to interfere with thesmall papers, 
for it was of course understood that the resolu- 
tion was not hostile to this paper, but was brought 
forward to interrupt the mushroom growth of more 
small trade papers. Yet more of them came and 
went and are here and will go, despite resolution or 
rescinding of resolution. Trade papers, moreover, 
are evidences of health in a trade, and there is always 
lots of room for good music trade papers. The as- 
sociation should now do its utmost to patronize all 
efforts of those enterprising spirits who are endeav- 


oring to build up good music trade papers. We want 
as many as we can possibly get. 

Mr. Otto Braumuller, of the Braumuller Piano Company, has 
started upon a month’s trip through Pennsylvania, New York and 


other States in the interest of the Braumuller piano. 
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R. J. O. NELSON, formerly manager of the 
M Chicago branch of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Company, passed through New York last 
week on his way to Europe, where he will travelin the 
of that He will probably be 
for about one year, 

+ 

R. J. A. NORRIS, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
M and Piano Company, passed through New York 
last week on his way to some points in the West, 
after visiting which he will meet Mr. Edward P. 
Mason in Chicago about November 1. It is expected 
that they will then arrange the plans for the future 
of the Mason & Hamlin interests—plans that have 
been frequently hinted at, but not concluded at the 
time of this writing. Mr. Norris will subsequently 
go to the Pacific Coast and visit Mexico and the en- 
tire South before he returns home, where he expects 
to arrive in time to celebrate Christmas. 


interests company. 


abroad 


A WONDERFUL WEEK. 
> 

N Saturday last the most notable business week 
() that Messrs. Steinway & Sons ever experienced 
closed with a total numberof 162 pianos sold and de- 
livered. Of this number 44 Grands and 73 Uprights 
were sold at their New York headquarters, the re- 
mainder being made up of sales from London and 
Hamburg. There was a total of 318 pianos handled 
in and out at Steinway Hall, New York, in this same 
week, consisting of 138 Grands, 169 Uprights and 11 
Square pianos. 


The Weaver Organ Company. 
ATEST advices received from York, Pa., and 
that enterprising concern the Weaver Organ and 
Piano Company are to the effect that they are running 11 
hours a day, with good prospects for a continuance for sev- 
eral months to come. Among other large orders which 
they are filling is a carload lot for California. 
The Weaver organs are pleasing to the eye, pleasing to 
the ear, easy to pump and durable. 
The Weaver people attend to their business in a quiet, 
unassuming manner, and hold their trade. 


Genuine First Prizes. 
ROWN & SIMPSON must 


witness the following : 


be happy, as 


VUusical Courier : 
The 


Editors Th 


GENTLEMEN Brown & Simpson piano and the Worcester 


organ each took first premium at the Luzerne County Fair, held at 
Dallas, Pa., last week. Our agent at Wilkesbarre, P. S. Bogert, who 
has handled our goods for the past twelve years, was responsible 


for the result 

Trade is hot. We'‘have more orders than we know what to do 
with and if it continues like the past four weeks we shall be com- 
pelled to decline a great many orders from inability to get out the 


goods. Yours truly, THE BROWN & SIMPSON Co., 
: i B 
Mr. W. W. Kimball Arrives. 
R. W. W. KIMBALL arrived last week 
from Europe, coming on the Campania. When 


seen at the Windsor Hotel this week by a representative of 
Tue Musicat Courter he said: ‘‘ There is nothing I can 
say that will interest the trade. When I went away last 
July I said to the members of my house that I would send 
them my address when I arrived in Europe, and unless 
something of an extraordinary nature eame up I did not 
wish to be bothered. I have heard from them in a general 
way, but not minute enough to give you any views on the 
business situation. 

‘**I went away to get a little vacation. The year of 1893, 
with the World's Fair coming after a very busy business 
season during 1892, was rather exhausting, so I decided to 
I was in France, Germany, Switzerland 
and England. Regarding trade in the music line, I saw 
but little, but in other lines noticed an upward tendency. 
That's all I can say regarding trade. 

** I shall go to Chicago on Tuesday | yesterday] and jump 
once more into business. The purpose of my visit to 
Europe has been accomplished. I feel splendidly and in 
prime shape to do some more work.” 

The rumor that the house of W. W. Kimball was negoti- 
ating with Chas. D. Blake & Co., for Boston representation, 
Mr. Kimball did not deny, but stated that he did not know 
whether anything had been done definitely in his absence. 
He, however, denied the branch house rumor, saying: 

‘If we go into Boston our goods will be sold to a dealer 
and we will have no branch house.” 


tone up a little. 


Joe Maynor, of the late firm of Alcott & Maynor, and M. W. 
Vaughan, late of Vaughan & Co., who have been in the piano and 
organ business in Dallas for several years, are now in the employ of 
Thos. Goggan & Brother as road salesmen 

The Cottage Organ Company at 
Des Moines, Ia., have been moved from 208 Seventh street to 728 
Walnut street. Mr. Lowe, who is the manager, is in Chicago select- 
ing a handsome stock of pianos for shipment to Des Moines. 


warerooms of the Chicago 
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Henry Wegman Dying. 
T the last moment before going to press, re- 
ports are that Henry Wegman is lying at the point 
of death. Monday night was passed in delirium and his 
strength, on which it was hoped he could pull through, is 
now about exhausted. The attending physicians give no 
hope, and it is feared that his last hours have come. 




















HENRY WEGMAN 


was born in Fraweland, Switzerland, April 5, 1845, and is 
consequently in his 50th year. He began work in a woolen 
mill in his native town, and so apt was he and so diligent 
that he rose to the position of superintendent by the age 
of 20. In 1870 Mr. Wegman came to America, and for sev- 
eral years followed his tradein different parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the South. 

He became associated with the Ithaca Organ Company, 
subsequently the Ithaca Organ and Piano Company. When 
that institution went by the board Mr. Wegman organized 
at Ithaca the concern of Wegman, Henning & Co., subse- 
quently Wegman & Henning, and finally Wegman & Co. 
The concern was then moved to Auburn, N. Y. At the 
present time the personnel of the concern is Henry Weg- 
man, president; W. Crocker, vice-president, and W. C. 
Burgess, secretary and treasurer. This came at the time 
of reorganization, which took place last year. 

Mr. Wegman has a wife and three children—Henry, Jr., 


Lillian A. "Leroy Arthur. Henry Wegman, Jr., is in his 





2ist year, and is a bright and progressive young man. 
Seven years ago he started in his father's business, intend- 
ing to go through the entire factory. He commenced in 
the yard handling lumber, and has gone up by degrees to 
the highest and most expert work in the factory, graduat- 
ing about two weeks ago. It was intended to make a 
thorough piano man of him, and certainly he has been put 
through the correct course to attain that result. He is pos- 


MONG the trade men who have visited New 
York the past week, as well as those who called at 
the office of THE Musicat Courigx, are the following : 


Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, I)L 
M. H. McChesney, Chicago, Ill. 
Robt. Manning, of Goddard & Manning, Athol, Mass. 
R. S. Howard, of J. & C. Fischer, New York. 
C. J. Heppe, of C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. J. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn. 
M. Gallup, of Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn. 
1: M. Piquett, Holyoke, Mass. 
. Babcock, of L. & A. Babcock, Norwich, N. Y. 
G. E. Sims, Canton, N. Y. 
W. H. Durnell, Long Branch, N. J. 
G. A. Vossler, Poughkeepsie, N. 
P. M. Chamberlin, Chester, N. J. 
C. H. Dickerson, Wallingford, Conn. 
L. W. Rood, Lafargeville, N. Y. 
B. A. Whitney, Malone, N. Y. 


The Trade. 


—Burton Brothers, Lake Geneva, Wis., have dissolved, Mr. Frank 
Burton continuing the business; under what name is not stated. 

—B. S. Barrett, the former Cleveland piano dealer, who was sent to 
the Penitentiary for six years in December, 1891, has been paroled. 

—Chas. O. Brokaw has purchased the musical merchandise stock 
of R. C. Washburn, at St. Joseph, Mo., and will continue the 
business. 

—Mr. G. Sakrzewski has rented warerooms in the Kibbler-Seaver 
Building at St. Joseph, Mich., and will open a general music store 
there shortly 

—Mr. T. J. Washburn, St. Joseph, Mo., has removed to 117 South 
Sixth street. His new warerooms are 25x120 feet, three stories in 
height and are better located than his former ones. 

—Mr. J. W. Stearns, formerly with James Bellak’s Sons, is in 
charge of the warerooms of W. D. Dutton & Co., of Philadelphia, in 
which business he succeeds Mr. Francis Bird. 

—Mr. J. Lawrence Stelle, of Scranton, Pa., writes that the former 
business of Stelle & Seeley will be conducted in his own name, in- 
stead of under the old-style firm name, as reported last week. 

~The Farrand & Votey Organ Company has just closed a contract 
with the Belmont estate of New York city for a $10,000 organ, which 
will be placed in the magnificent stables which were built by Belmont 
at a cost of $250,000. 

—A SMALL FAILURE.—Thursday, October 4, Elmer E. Clark, who 
for several years past has carried on the business of selling musical 
instruments in Johnstown, N. Y., made confession of judgment in 
two cases, one in favor of Martin Kennedy for $1,684.91 and the other 
in favor of David D. Crouse for $1,878.38. 

Executions were at once placed in the hands of Sheriff Palmer, who 
levied upon and seized all the stock of pianos and other goods in Mr. 
Clark’s store on West Main street, and now holds the same. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Clark, who was formerly in part- 
nership with Mr. Neff, failed about three years ago. At that time 
his uncle, Mr. D. D. Crouse, came to his aid and assisted him to the 
business which is now in the hands of the sheriff. The liabilities be- 
yond the judgments confessed to are not given. The assets are put 
at $8,000. 








HE above is a picture of the new piano cased organ just brought out by the Ann ‘Arbor Organ Company, a 
notice of which appeared in Tue Musica, Courier some days since. 
This organ is made with two or three full sets of reeds. The action is built on the new principle, being placed 


above the keys similar to a piano action. 


A middle pedal, by one downward motion, throws on the couplers and 


grand organ; another similar motion throws them off. The stops are small ornamental buttons at each end of the 


fall-board. 
board when raised opens the duet. 


There are no knee swells, but the tone is regulated automatically by the same arrangement. 
There is nothing whatever in this instrument to indicate that it is an organ. 


The fall. 
It 


has every dimension and line of the piano and is fully seven and one-third octaves, and is finished in oak and walnut 


with a fine piano finish. 


The Ann Arbor Company have covered many of the innovations in this organ by patents, and if appearance goes 


for anything it is bound to be a great seller. 

















-C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


ig Music Engraving 

THATS eee and Printing, 

Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 





Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





PIANOS AND ORGANS 


ARE NEEDED BY BEVENRYONSE. 


ARTISTS need ’em. 
AMATEURS need ’em. 
TEACHERS need ’em. 
PUPILS need ’em. 
CHURCHES need ’em. 
SCHOOLS need ’em. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 





NEW STYLES NOW READY, ADDRESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 








TED JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS 
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COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 


PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


——=—NEW YOu 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 











THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THIS AGE 


The Patent Resonator Music Box 


“MONOPOL.” 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes. 


ea 
wo 


Patented Patented 


All Countries. 


All Countries. 


It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other 
similar instruments. 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest | 
article for the masses to the most artistically made 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor. j 


Automatons. Self-Players. Boxes with Crank. 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory. 





20 Tune Music Box with 
Crank, 


“ARISTON,” ‘“HELIKON.” 


First Prize at many Expositions. 
Of World.Wide Reputation: A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 


“ORCHESTRION.” 


Sensational Novelty. 





Flute Automaton 


A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 
Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 





t@™ All these Instruments can be obtained from the 
large Musical Instrument Dealers, trom 
Wholesale Dealers and Exporters. 


Leipzig Music Works, 


©). 


40 Tune Music Box. 


“WOOUTIVE YO TIVH LUAONOD ANV TIHId OL HDNONA INANAMOd 


FORMERLY 


PAUL EHRLICH & CO. 





Agents Wanted. 
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HOW TO GET TRADE, 


> 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


- > — 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. LII. 

The Worcester, Mass., ‘‘ Telegram” has started a voting 
contest forthe purpose of increasing its circulation. A Stein- 
way upright grand piano is to be given to the womanor girl 
receiving the greatest number of votes between now and 
January 10. 

It is certainly a good thing for the Steinway, whether 
it helps the newspaper any or not. The first announce- 
ment of the contest takes a column and a half of space in 
the middle of the first page of the ‘‘ Telegram.” Of course 
it is to the paper's interest to make the prize seem as valu- 
able as possible. It will, not be at all modest in sounding 
the praises of the Steinway, and C. L. Gorham & Co., the 
Steinway agents in Worcester, will profit greatly thereby. 

This kind of a scheme may be worked in almost any city 
where there is a daily paper. I think that quite frequently 
itcan be managed so that it will cost the dealer no actual 
cash whatever. Of course I don't know the terms of this 
Worcester deal, but if Gorham & Co. get cost for the piano 
they have made a first rate deal. 

Between now and the close of the voting contest the 
‘Telegram ” will give hundreds of dollars’ worth of space. 
The least that they can possibly give on any one day is 
that devoted to the voting coupon, which I reproduce. 


Nava Wale MONE MONON OOO MONO MONG We We WG 
Os | x x x x CAD x 1C/ SC/ SCA SR/ WSCA DC/ SCASC/ 
TELEGRAM BALLOT. 


STEINWAY 
UPRIGHT 
GRAND 


PIANO 


CONTEST. 


One Vote for 
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It isn'ta bad advertisement just as it stands, especially 


when it doesn’t cost anything. 
It doesn't look as though this scheme were a very good 
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MUSICAL 


OURIER. 














one for the newspaper, but it may be. At any rate they 
are going to give a great deal more in advertising than the 


price of the piano would pay for. 


* 
* x 


ONEIDA, N. Y., October 7, 1894. 
Mr. C. A. Bates: 

DFAR Sik—I have been much interested in yourdepartment in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, and I would like toask if you think a good music 
teacher would obtain much benefit from a course of newspaper ad- 
vertising. I inclose a sample ad. for criticism. Could it be made any 
stronger,and would it be best to mention the price per term of les- 
sons when that price is unusually high? Please answer through 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. Yours Respectfully, 

Mrs. E. E. Root. 





Piano 
Instruction. 


The Harrow School System is the best and most 


modern method of Piano Instruction. It is used in 
the leading Colleges of England and is coming into 
extended use on the Continent. Since being taught 
in Oneida it has been demonstrated that this system 
teaches a pupil more in a shorter time than any other 
method. 

For terms address 


Mrs. E. E. ROOT, 


6 CEDAR ST., ONEIDA. 





I do not see why it should not pay to advertise piano in- 
struction so long as the teacher has not ali that he or she 
can attend to. Of course there is no need to advertise for 
what one doesn’t want. I think also it would be well to 
mention the price, even though it may be very high 
There are certain classes of people who are really attracted 
by a high price, and generally these people are the easiest 
ones to do business with. A great many people judge of 
the quality of a thing by the price that is charged for it, 
and if the price is good and high they think that there 
must be some transcendent merit in the article even though 
they cannot see it. 

If this system which Mrs. Root uses accomplishes better 
results in less time than other existing systems, it is cer- 
tainly right that she should expect more for teaching it. 
In advertising musical instruction I think that the. best 
ground to take is that the instruction is the best to be had, 
and that of course it is high priced. 

I believe people generally do not care for cheap instruc- 
tion in music. A musical education is a luxury anyway, 
and everybody knows that it is expensive. It is going to 
cost a good deal of money anyway, and the difference be- 
tween a low priced teacher and a high priced teacher will 
really not amount to very much. That is the ground to 
take in the ads. 


* 
x * 


Here is another Kansas City ad. that is a first-rate ex- 


a 7 
OLDEST MUSIC HOUSE IN KANSAS CITY 


Decker Bros, / 
MATHUSHEK 
JEWETT 








KRELL 
SCHILLER 


Vose & Sons 
J. W. JENKINS’ SONS, 


92! Main Street. 
e e 





ample of brass rule manipulation. Any printer will look at 
it, and say that it is very nicely done. There is no doubt * 


about that, but the chief end and aim of advertising isn’t to 
please the eye of a critical printer. 

I don’t see any reason why Jenkins’ Sons should expect 
that this ad. would have any great effect on their business. 
It is likely that most people in Kansas City know that they 
are inthe piano business already. It doesn’t do any harm 
to reiterate this fact, but there is no use giving the whole 
space of an ad. for the purpose of doing it. 

An advertisement which told something in particular 
about some particular piano, or which contained some good, 
sensible reason why people should prefer to buy from Jen- 
kins, would accomplish this end just as well and would 
have additional strength. 

The thing to do with every ad. is to try to write it so that 
it will sell something. The cumulative value of adver- 
tising is very valuable. There is no doubt about that, but 
that accrues to all advertising that is reasonably well done. 

The way to make an ad. more profitable than ordinary is 
to make it bring direct results in addition to this cumu- 
lative question. An advertisement represents the man 
who is carrying on the business. If it doesn’t it isn’t good 
for anything. 

Now, I want to know whether Messrs. Jenkins believe 
that they could sell a piano to a customer in the store if 
they merely put on their very best clothes, made them- 
selves very attractive and didn’t open their mouths to say 
anything or tell any facts about the piano. I don’t think they 
would sell a piano in a hundred years that way, and yet 
that is what they are doing in their advertising. Nobody 
will say that the advertisement as it stands isn’t attractive, 
but that is the very smallest and least important part of a 
good ad. 

The first thing in advertising is to have something to 
sell. The next thing is to write an ad. that will tell plainly 
and clearly what you have to sell and what you will sell it 
for. The last thing to think about is how the ad. is going 
to look. It is well to give that matter some thought, to be 
sure, but don’t think about that to the exclusion of the 
more important and, in fact, the vital parts of the ad. 


x * 
Here is a remarkably good advertisement, and it shows 
just how wideawake are C. L. Gorham & Co. They have 
recognized and made use of a good thing. 


PIANOS. 
The Wissner 
Concert Grand 
Piano. 


When Wissner commenced the manufacture of pianos some 
few years ago only those intimately acquainted with the 
man’s boundless ambition would have predicted the success 
he has achieved in so short atime. His most intimate friends 
would not have predicted the production of a concert grand 
piano in the year 18H. Such progress does not frequently 
¢ come so rapidly 

The production of pianos of high grade is no trifling matter, 
taking as it does years of experiment and experience. Manu- 
facturers of this class begin by perfecting their upright pianos, 
later produce parlor or baby grands, and after dueand mature 
reflection, sometimes covering many years, bring out their 
¢ concert grand piano, which is the highest type of the present 
piano. 

The names of 14 piano manufacturers who produce concert 
grand pianos in America readily occur tous, and of these 14 
makers but four did not begin business years ago in the age of 
squares. Wissner belongsto the manufacturers who have 
evolved concert grand pianos rapidly, beginning business 
since the age of old squares. 

The tone of this concert grand is remarkable for a clear, full 
and free quality, so striking that it individualizes the instru- 
ment. It is so remarkable in its satisfying musical qualities 
that it can be called a Wissner tone, as certainly the manufac- 
turer is entitled to the credit of a tone so poculiarty beautiful. 
The quality of the bass strings is not unlike in timbre that of 
a deep-throated cathedral bell, so rich is it in its sonorousness, 
while the upper tones of the treble have “life” in them up to 
and including the last semitone. The centre is of the same 
deep musical quality as the bass, seemingly to sweep up from 
these heavier tones, adding to their qualities that of effemi- 
nacy as the scale ascends. The scale shows the results of 
many months of painstaking endeavor, guided by a thorough 
knowledge of the mathematical questions of theory that 
enter into its construction and successful termination by 
the possession of the manufacturer of practical experience. 
The tone is perfectly balanced throughout all the registers. 
No amount of forcing can break it, and no pressure of the 
keys is so slight a “full” tone does not result, although pianis- 
simo in intensity. It’sasweeping assertion, although true, that 
the piano responds to every demand made upon it by an 
artist, and it is equally true that the instrument does Wissner 
the most distinguished honor.—THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Used Exclusively ot the Worcester Festival of 1894. 
Used Exclusively at 132 Seidl Concerts, Brighton Beach. 

















454 Main Street, 
SOLE DEALERS. 





Cc. L. GORHAM & CO., 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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Governor Fuller’s Administration. 
HE chief executive who retired from office 
to-day has been for two very busy years the State's 
faithful and zealous servant. It needed not the exhibit he 
makes in his valedictory message of duties discharged and 
labors performed to assure the people of Vermont that he 
has been a very faithful steward. His message tells chiefly 
of those technical administrative acts which the law and 
constitution require of the State’s chief magistrate. The 
document shows that Governor Fuller has been a close 
student of the workings of the State institutions, that he 
has a practical idea of what those institutions are de- 
signed for and by what specific ways and means their pur- 
pose can be best accomplished. 

The retiring Governor's discussion of matters relating to 
the penal and reformatory institutions leaves little room 
forcomment. The House of Correction seems to have un- 
dergone a thorough renovation under the Governor's direc- 
tion, and his belief that ‘‘the improvements made have 
added greatly to the efficiency of the institution ” seems to 
be confirmed by all the facts in the case. The practical 
character of the Governor's observations is illustrated by 
his remarks upon the cost of commitments and his sugges- 
tion of a remedy. When the cost of commitments for 
trifling offenses in default of the payment of fines is $25, 
and the delinquent’s earnings for the period of commit- 
ment is only $4, the ‘‘ opinion quite current among those 
who ought to know that there is something wrong as to 
this” seems fully justified. Service under the road com- 
missioner in satisfaction of the offender's wrongdoing 
would be both advantageous to the community and might 
have a deterrent effect. A criminal might prefer a snug 
berth at the House of Correction to working on the high- 
way, and, if he could not have the former, might conclude 
to behave himself or leave the State. 

The Vermont State Asylum for the Insane has had the 
constant attention of the Governor, and his practical wis- 
dom and wide experience have been of great service to the 
State, particularly in the building of the centre of the 
group that is to constitute the finished structure. 

If Governor Fuller has a hobby, it is good roads. His 
recommendations as to the use of the State road tax and 
provision by towns for permanent road building are worthy 
of earnest attention. 

Governor Fuller’s remarks under the ‘ prohibitory law ’ 
division of his message will attract general attention and 
excite public interest. The statistics he presents, showing 
the extent to which prohibition prohibits, will afford much 
encouragement to those who believe that the existing sys- 
tem of regulating the sale of liquors is best for Vermont— 
and those who so believe constitute the great majority of 
the thinking people of the State. The Governor aims a 
decisive blow at the traffic in his suggestion that ‘the 
liquor seller, the great source of the evil, must be effectu- 
ally got at.” ‘To hit this offender “ effectually ” the recom- 
mendation is made ‘‘ to pass a law disallowing appeals on 
a plea of guilty in liquor cases.” The landlord of premises 
on which liquor is sold receives an admonition in the propo- 
sition to make him a party in cases of nuisance, to require 
a bond from him. The Governor is right in saying that 
these blows must be struck before the battle of prohibition 
is fully won and the remaining towns in the State now suf- 
fering under this curse enabled to take their place under 
the column of towns from which the saloon has been 
practically driven out. In all his remarks under this head 
Governor Fuller opens the way to some very necessary 
temperance legislation. 

There is nothing perfunctory in what the retiring execu- 
tive has to say under the heads of ‘‘special prosecutors,” 
‘‘ village charters"’ and ‘‘ savings banks.” On all those 
subjects he has something to say, born of close study and 
observation, with a sincere desire to protect all the in- 
terests of the people of the State, and which the Legis- 
lature should consider with care equally conscientious, and 
with as sincere a purpose to advance the best interests of 
all the people, both individually and in communities. 

The expectations the State entertained of advantages to 
be derived from the Columbian Exposition through the 
agency of Governor Fuller were not disappointed. He 
had had large experience in exposition work, and the State 
at large and exhibiting citizens profited by his assiduous 
and influential attention to their several interests. The ser- 
vice rendered the State at Chicago was supplemented by 
similar advantageous representation at the San Francisco 
Midwinter Fair. Vermont and her varied interests have 
had a large and successful advertisement through the 
pains the Governor has personally taken, without re- 
quirement of the laws and without compensation, to have 
her adequately represented, not only at the great exhibi- 
tions at Chicago and San Francisco, but also at minor pub- 
lic gatherings, such as the meetings of the Sons of Ver- 
mont, an organization that has an existence in many States 
and cities in which Vermont's self-exiled children have 
gathered. 

His interest in the material welfare of the towns has been 
conspicuously shown by his active interest in the building 
of good roads. In this important matter he has spent 
time, labor and money in correspondence with the Road 
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Inquiry Bureau at Washington, in attending good road con- 
ventions and in the practical application of the ways and 
means of good road building in the State. In all the inter- 
ests of Vermont, in stock and farm products, in its manu- 
facturing and educational affairs, in his careful oversight 
of the State institutions, in his courteous and patient atten- 
tion to all numberless—and many senseless—demands upon 
his time, in his firmness in all matters which the rights of 
the State or the cause of individual justice were concerned, 
he has been a wise, faithful, energetic, paimstaking exec- 
utive. 

His resolution was well illustrated by his resistance to 
the powerful appeals of O’Neil’s agents to secure a mitiga- 
tion of his sentence. The zeal of the great offender’s at- 
torneys was fired by the hope of reward proportioned to 
the degree in which they should succeed in scaling down 
the fine. Repeated attempts were made to wring unwar 
ranted clemency from the Governor, but all were unsuc- 
cessful. The last penny of the enormous fine the offender 
had piled up was paid, and the term of imprisonment was 
served out to the last moment. The Governor has known 
when to be firm and when clemency and probation might 
judiciously and mercifully be granted. 

Governor Fuller ends to-day a very busy and very useful 
term in the executive chair. The State will long remem- 
ber his administration, and the best of good wishes go 
with him into his retirement.—Montpelier (Vt.) ‘* Journal.” 








The Dangers of Tubercle Bacilli in 
Uncleaned Instruments. 


N this age of enlightenment medical students 
are keeping pace with all the other scientists and are 
constantly making new discoveries in regard to the proper 
manner of taking care of our health, especially in finding 
out how to avoid certain diseases that are menacing the 
whole country. We refer particularly to the discoveries 
made in tracing disorders to the presence of microbes in 
various directions. 

The columns of the daily and weekly papers are filled 
with articles on these most important subjects. We don’t 
wish to cause undue alarm or to create an unnecessary sen- 
sation, but we hope that this timely warning will be re- 
ceived in the spirit in which it is given. Neither dowe 
mean to insinuate that musicians as a class are fond of dis- 
order and dirt, but there are many who have come under 
our observation, we are sorry to say, who are negligent 
and careless in the care of their instruments, and to such 
these words are directed. Everyone ought to know that 
after a performer has used a wind instrument of any kind a 
deposit from the saliva is left in the mouthpiece and tub- 
ing which, if allowed to remain, is liable to breed germs of 
disease, even though the performer himself has no ailment, 
and if he is afflicted in any way it must be admitted that 
the danger of leaving the instrument uncleaned is in- 
creased tenfold. 

Professor Koch and several other famous scientists claim 
that there is a bacillious germ for every known disease. 
After reading up from several authorities we have discov- 
ered a writer who has made this subject a special study. 
Among his many experiments he has found out some start- 
ling information. On one occasion he experimented upon 
some liquid taken from a trumpet that had been used for 
several months by aconsumptive musician. Three hun- 
dred grams of sterilized water were poured into the instru- 
ment after removing the mouthpiece. This liquid was 
then poured back into a conical glass and left to settle for 
twenty-four hours. 

At the end of that time it had separated into two layers, 
alower one containing a black deposit and an upper one 
thick and white. The latter, after being decanted and fil- 
tered through a piece of fine linen, was used in inoculating 
some guinea pigs. The result seemed to indicate virulent 
tuberculosis, characterized by reproduction in a continuous 
series, but the scarcity of the specific bacilli might have 
thrown some doubt on the nature of the infection conveyed 
had not a succession of comparative inoculations been 
made with an authentic preparation of bacilli supplied by 
the bacteriological laboratory of the Val-de-Grace. The 
experiments that were made, both with the water with 
which the trumpet had been washed out and with the 
preparation of bacilli, showed in the liver and spleen of the 
inoculated animals lesions that were identical, but that 
were noticeable on account of the few bacilli they con- 
tained, 

The foregoing experiment shows how careful a musician 
ought to be, and that he should never borrow or loan an in- 
strument unless he knowsthat it has been thoroughlycleaned. 
Aperson who loans or permits his instrument to be used in- 
discriminately is very careless indeed, and he runs the 
risk of fastening upon himself a bacillious or skin disease. 
Every instrument of wood, brass or copper should be 
cleansed at regular intervals to insure immunity from con- 
tagion. Generally speaking, a mere washing out by hot 
water once a month is all that is required for brass or cop- 
per instruments. 

To accomplish this the instrument should be filled with 
water at the temperature of 50° or 60° centigrade, pouring 





it in at the mouthpiece end by means of a funnel, holding 
down the valves that all the parts may be filled. This 
should be left for about ten minutes, after which the in- 
strument should be rinsed a few times with water at the 
same temperature. A small piece of moistened sponge a 
trifle larger than the main tubing should then be pushed in 
at the mouthpiece and blown through to the other end by 
a hard sharp blast. 

This hot water process can be easily applied, so there is 
no excuse for foul, bacillious-breeding instruments. Ifit is 
very dirty a small piece of common washing soda, the size 
of a hazel nut, added to the first water wil! be of great ser- 
vice. Wooden wind instruments can neither be placed in 
hot nor in cold water ; they are to be cleansed by oil with 
brushes and rags. 

‘*Cleanliness is next to Godliness” is a saying that is 
particularly applicable to the sentiment of this article, and 
we trust that the warning this given will be heeded by our 
readers.—'* Metronome.” 


Commissions. 





Another Suggestion. 
N esteemed contemporary in its last issue 
offers the following suggestion regarding commis- 
sions to teachers for the sale of instruments : 

We believe it would be a good plan for all reputable dealers to 
agree on a uniform percentage, said per cent. to be paid to the teacher 
directly connected with the sale, and the purchaser to be informed 
that said commission must be paid by him if he brings a teacher. 

A pupil cannot expect a teacher to spend his valuable time select- 
ing a violin for him for nothing ; therefore every dealer should add 
the percentage to the price of the violin if his prices are catalogued 
net. 

An understanding as we suggest would prevent a great amount of 
excess charges. The dealer would obtain his price, and the purchaser 
would, by paying the teacher’s percentage, have two expert opinions 
and the full value for the amount invested. 

The idea of adding the commission to the catalogue 
price is a new one, but as there is invariably a discount 
from list prices, not taking into consideration the usual 
cash discount, we question the feasibility of so much com- 
plication. Why not do away with commissions altogether ? 








R. KARL FINK, accompanied by Mr. Richard 

W. Gertz, the Hanover, Germany, agent of 

the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, and 

Mr. George B. Kelly, superintendent of the Mason & 

Hamlin factory, spent several days lately in Dolge- 

ville, where Mr. Fink initiated them in the mysteries 
of Blue Felt. 


— TUNER—Young man. Understands repairing, varnishing 
and polishing, desires steady position. Best of references from 
lastemployer. Address, R. B., 726 Madison street, Brookivn, N. Y. 
ANTED.—Piano salesman, competent, energetic, of middle ge 
musical ; successful traveler for 12 years for German piano 
manufacturers in most countries in Europe, wants position here- 
will act as agent for exportation of American pianos to Europe. First; 
class references. Address “Pianos 100," THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union square, New York. 
— —An energetic and competent piano salesman wants to 
make a change—a position to travel for manufacturer, or as 
floor salesman for a well-established house desired. Address A. B. 
C., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO.,, Msterico, ¥.. 


® We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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A Double Barreled Contract. 
OME time ago asmooth talking agent of the 
S Automatic of Cleveland, called on 
Toledo, and talked 


Music Company, 
at least 


1e i¢ ling saloon Keepers ot 


e of them into putting a handsome music box, with an 
Ip nickel in the slot” device, in their places of 
ne The boxes were of hard oak finish and a skele- 
ible to match was furnished to hold up the machine. 
They were beautiful to the eye and ear 


restaurant keepers were pleased with 
acts whereby they would have 


wo 


ve Weli-K0 


and signed conts 





1e use the eleganttoy. They proudly pointed out its 
veautie their stomers. But the nickels did not 
teralize with race horse speed, and the receipts fell off. 
The result was each one of the renters of the machines 
received a letter from the Automatic Music Company that 
they had violated their signed contract by failing to remit 
$2 a week, and therefore had become liable for $250, the 
‘ price the instrument. 
I Lus¢ olish five to read their contracts over 
ure vy, whi they had failed to do before The con- 
A c ids VS 
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‘ an $ V , 
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team mer 
" ace 
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Seventy-five dollars is a good price for the machine in 


five men who signed the 


The 


isic store 
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contracts did not know that the ieaks onadinat paper was 
loaded. They expect to stand adawsuit over it, and have 
engaged James Pilliod to fight the case. 
Their names? Oh, yes. Here they are: Charles Han- | 
, Jacob Hoffman, Peter Jacobi, Miller Brothers and 
Fred Felt.—Toledo (Ohio) ‘* Bee.” 








Montreal Notes. 

A’ the -recent Central Canadian Fair, which 

has just closed, some excellent exhibits of Canadian 
pianos were made by Messrs. Orme & Son, whose displays 
of Gerard Heintzman and Mason & Rischs’ pianos called 
forth universal admiration. By the way, that reminds me 
that Messrs. Orme & Son are introducing to the market the 
Orme lute-guitar, an instrument that embodies all the ex- 
cellencies of the two instruments after which it is named, 
besides adding a volume of tone power soft, rich and 
resonant. 

The instrument is a revelation in itself, possessing all 
the mellowness and sympathetic qualities of the guitar, 
while added to this is a sonority hitherto unattained. 
Guitar players should decidedly make themselves ac- 
quainted with the Orme lute-guitar. I must not omit to 
mention a handsome display of pianos made by the agents 
of the Newcombe piano at the exhibition. A white and 
gold enameled upright grand and a burl walnut, inlaid 
with marquetry, commanded the attention of many peo- 
ple, whose plaudits of the merits of the instruments were 
loud, and deservedly so. Indeed the exhibit of Canadian 
manufactured pianos was one that we may well be proud of. 

I can recollect a few years back when such a thing as a 
display of Canadian pianos would have been simply ab- 
surd, whereas nowadays the Canadian can hold his own 
with some of the best makers. 

Messrs. Grant Brothers, of Spark street, have erected a 
very charming music hall next door to their own place of 


| business on Bank street, which will have a capacity of 800 
| It is ina most central locality and replete with every 
| modern ste aca L. 


| “Famous Patrons of Bradbury 
Pianos.” 
ID you notice the faces of “famous patrons 
of Bradbury pianos” in F, G. Smith’s full page ad- 
vertisement in the October special? Of course you did, 
but a list of them as furnished us by Mr. Smith will do no 
harm to recall them to your memory. It is a notable one. 


Here it is: 
Grover Cleveland, President of the United States. 
Benj. Harrison, ex-President of the United States. 
U. S. Grant, late President of the United States. 
J. A. Garfield, late President of the United States. 
C. A. Arthur, late President of the United Stares. 
R. B. Hayes, late President of the United States. 
Levi P. Morton, ex-Vice-President of the United States. 
Thos. B. Reed, ex-Speake of the House of Representatives. 
John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. Q. Gresham, Secretary of State. 
W. Windom, ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 
J. W. Noble, ex-Secretary of the Interior. 
J. M. Rusk, ex-Secretary of Agriculture. 
B. F. Tracy, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 
A. H. Colquitt, late Governor of Georgia. 
Stanley Matthews, late Justice Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
Elliot F. Shepard, late Editor New York “ Mai 
Gen. N. A. Miles, U.S. A. 
David D. Porter, late Admiral l 
Gen. G. B. Baum, U. S. A. 
Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, U.S. A. 
Rev. C. C. McCabe, Chaplain, U. S. A. 
Rev. M. Simpson, late Bishop, M. E. Church, Pa. 
Rev. F. M. Merrill, Bishop, M. E. Church, Ill. 
Rev. Wm. Taylor, Bishop, M. E. Church, Africa. 
Rev. J. M. Walden, Bishop, M. E. Church, Ohio, 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, Bishop, M. E. Church, N. Y. 
Rev. C. H. Fowler, Bishop, M. E. Church, Neb. 
T. De Witt Talmage, Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


l and Express.”’ 


JS. N. 








MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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T is undoubtedly true that the city of Chicago 

has been the greatest sufferer of any place in the 

country within the last two years, and it is easy to recall 
the reasons. 

It is a pleasant thing to be able to state at the present 
time that according to statistics gathered by City Sta- 
tistician Gruenhut business here is very much improved, 
and there is no army of unemployed men this season to 
take care of, and that the different manufacturing concerns 
are giving work to an increased number of hands. 

To sum up the matter, we append the closing words of 
Mr. Gruenhut’'s report as published in one of the indepen- 
dent papers of this city ; and to make the effect better, we 
will simply remark that there is no politics in this report. 

‘‘Last year at this time,” said Mr. Gruenhut, ‘ there 
were 100,000 people out of employment in Chicago. No 
such situation confronts us to-day. Employers have now 
working not only full forces, but have, it is safe to say, 25 
per cent. more than the average employed. ‘The real 
estate men say that there are 25,000 flats and apartment 
houses vacant, and while this is probably true, it must be 
remembered that this in a large measure is caused by peo- 
ple who temporarily resided here during the fair leaving 
the city. I can now state that there are 1,500 more retail 
stores in Chicago than there were last year, and many 
more wholesale stores. The wholesale business is giving 
employment to some 25,000 people, while 80,000 are given 
work by the railroad and shipping interests. I have only a 
few more manufacturing firms to hear from when my re- 
port will be complete, but it has progressed far enough 
now for me to state positively that a condition vastly im- 
proved over last year exists. The manufacturing interests 
in Chicago are improving daily and there will be plenty of 
work this winter.” 


Mr. Bent Will Build a Factory. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent has hadin mind for some time the 
building of a factory where he could be permanently lo- 
cated as long as he desired to do business. This desire 
has now been realized, and he has leased for 99 years the 
northwest corner of Sangamon street and Washington 
Boulevard. 

The premises are 125x190 feet,and the building to be 
erected will be six stories in height, with an inside court, in 
which court will be placed his dry kilns, engine and boilers. 
It is expected that it will be finished by April 1 next, as 
his lease of the present premises expires on May 1. 

All Chicagoans will recognize that this is one of the finest 
locations for a factory the city contains, and there is no 
doubt that his lease will as the years pass by become a 
valuable asset. 

Mr. Bent leaves for New York to-night, but does not 
know how long he will stay there. One of his principal 
objects in going East is to examine some of the model fac- 
tories which have recently been erected there. He will 
also look at some of the ‘‘ crack” Western factories. The 
people in the East must remember that there are such 
things in the West, and this new factory will undoubtedly 
be one of the models of its kind. 


A Dissolution. 


The dissolution of the concern of Becker & Mack is re- 
ported. Mr. E. B. Mack purchased the interests of Mr. 
Becker, and will arrange for more capital to be put into 


the business, and will look more carefully hereafter to the 
wholesale department of the trade. 

Truth compels us to remark that we really neglected to 
ask what the name of the concern would be in the future, 
but any communications for the new house can be safely 
addressed to Mr. E. B. Mack at 398 State street. Fur- 
ther particulars will be given as soon as received. 


Lehman’s New Harp. 

Some time ago our attention was called to a peculiarly 
constructed harp which was being exhibited at Mr. Det- 
mer’s store in this city. The inventor of this harp, Mr. L. 
Lehman, has taken a room on the sixth floor of the Schiller 
Theatre Building, and is there personally to explain the 
peculiar merits of his invention. 

This harp has no complicated mechanism and no pedals. 
The strings cross each other, and it is possible to run a 
chromatic scale upon it. It reminds one very much of the 




















principle of Mr. Janko'’s keyboard for the piano. A sim- 
ple little piano book would teach one to play upon this new 
harp. 

Mr. Lehman makes these instruments in four different 
sizes. No. 4is a very small instrument and sells for $35; 
No. 3 contains a range of 3% octaves and sells for $75 ; No. 
2, which he calls his orchestra size, isabout 5 feetin height, 
with a range of four octaves, and sells for $100. Hehas 
still another one which he calls his No. 1, which is about 6 
inches larger than No. 2, and hasa range of 4% octaves, 
and sells for $150. 

It is very simple to play accompaniments on, and seems 
to be very easy tolearn. So far Mr. Lehman has made but 
very few of these instruments, and they cannot be said to 
be very highly finished, but with the proper facilities to 
manufacture they can be made very ornamental. 

Mr. Lehman is very modest about his invention, and 
does not claim everything for it, and does not even claim 
that it will take the place of the old double action harps ; 
but he does claim that it is much simpler, and that there 
are some advantages which even the double action harp 
does not possess. 

There is one thing about these harps, the small size, not 
being very expensive, will make a fine toy, and it has the 
advantage over many instruments that any key can be 
used. 


Rudolf Dolge. 


Mr. Rudolf Dolge spent some little time in the city re- 
cently, and reports a very decided increase in the amount 
of business, which is far beyond his expectations. Asan 
indication of the increase of business he said that in ad- 
dition to the regular order for Zimmermann Autoharps he 
expected to receive from Lyon & Healy they added to the 
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order 2,000 instruments, besides which he received other 
very large orders in this city from other houses. 

As is well known, Mr. Dolge is aconsistent Zimmermann 
Autoharp man, and in a conversation with Mr. Geo. P. 
Bent in relation to Mr. Bent’s new attachment for the 
piano he remarked that it was an excellent thing, and he 
had but one fault to find with it, and that was that he had 
no Autoharp attachment. Mr. Bent will undoubtedly hasten 
to correct this deficiency. 

Mr. Dolge goes from here to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and home. 

Their Line of Goods. 

The Rintelman Piano Company have begun their business 
with the follewing line of goods, the Hardman & La Grassa 
piano, the Kranich & Bach, the McCammon, and a sten- 
ciled instrument made in this city which they are calling 
the Schulhoff. 

In a circular which this house has recently published, 
they claim original business methods, which were illustra- 
ted by advertisements in last Sunday's papers. 

Their original method seems to consist in furnishing 
problems to the public, and making odious comparisons 
with houses who pay more rent than they do. The prob- 
lems are probably all right, but the comparisons with other 
people's expenses seem to be entirely unnecessary, because 
if a comparison of the amount of business done were ta be 
given, it is quite likely that the proportionate amount of 
rent, &c., would, be less to the house which has the largest 





amount of expenses. Notwithstanding this modest little 
criticism of their methods, we wish the concern success in 
their efforts to do business. Mr. Rintelman certainly has 
the faculty of a good salesman, and Mr. Reimann has the 
reputation of being a gentleman and a successful business 
man with considerable means. 

Mr. Wolff, of Muskegon. 

Mr. H. A. Wolff, of Muskegon, Mich., which he says is 
the greatest town on earth, was in the city this week visit- 
ing the Bradbury concern. He says business is picking up 
very nicely since the Maine election, which shows what he 
knows about political economy. 

He has been in business seven years the fourth day of 


| last May, in which time he has sold exactly 300 Bradbury 





pianos, and has never been obliged to take one back, which 
speaks well for the class of customers he deals with and 
is also favorable to the instrument. 

He carries 48 Bradbury pianos in stock and a goodly 
number of other makes, which is a large stock for a coun- 
try town. 


A Change in the Schaeffer Piano Company. 

Another party will come in and take an interest in the 
Schaeffer Piano Company, but this does not materially 
change the interest of either of the parties heretofore in- 
terested. The only change will be to strengthen the com- 
pany to meet the requirements of the increased business. 

A Triumph for the Schaff Brothers Company. 
GALESBURG, Ill., October 1, 1894. 
The Schaff Brothers Company, Chicago, Jill.: 

GENTLEMEN—After using one of your instruments for one year as 
a practice piano in our school we were so well pleased with the sub- 
stantial element in both tone and workmanship that we purchased 
and now are using seven of them in our conservatory. 

We shall add to this number as occasion requires. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM F, BENTLEY, 
Director Knox Conservatory, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

The above letter from an institution such as the old Knox 
Conservatory of Music, of Galesburg, Ill., which was estab- 
lished in 1883, is something to warrant the Schaff Brothers 
Company being proud of. This institution—that is, the 
conservatory—has heretofore used only first-class pianos. 
This remark might be taken to mean that the Schaff Broth- 
ers Company’s pianos are not first class, which is not at all 
what we wish to convey, as the piano that we speak of in 
this connection is certainly as worthy of being termed a 
first-class instrument as many which have an unquestioned 
reputation. 

If the best material, the best workmanship, the best 
action and the best finish constitute a first-class instru- 
ment, in addition to which, if the tone and regulation of 
the action suits experienced people, who have all their lives 
been using undoubtedly first-class instruments, then we 
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may say without any qualification whatever that the 
Schaff Brothers Company’s pianos are first class. 

It will be noticed in the above quoted letter that the 
Knox Conservatory purchased only one piano in the begin- 
ning and that they used the instrument one year before de- 
termining upon the purchase of more. This initself is an 
excellent testimonial to the wearing qualities of the instru- 
ment and the tone quality. 

Mr. Geo. T, Link, who is virtually the sole owner and 


manager of the Schaff Brothers Company, while being 
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perhaps somewhat conservative in his business methods, is | 


at the same time a progressive and broad minded man. 
He has one qualification which certainly goes a long way 


in producing success in business—he knows how to choose | 


his lieutenants, and in the person of Mr. Elias, the super- 
intendent of the factory, he has one of the best men in the 
West in his line. 

Mr. Elias is never satisfied with mediocrity. 
not produce a poor instrument if he tried, and when backed 
up by this sentiment on the part of Mr. Link it is utterly 
impossible that they should produce poor or cheap instru- 


He could 


ments. 

Everyone who knows what a cheap piano is will bear out 
the statement that a poor instrument is the most unsatis- 
factory piece of furniture that can be placed in any dwell- 
ing. For the honor of Chicago, for the success of the 
business, we are glad to be able to recommend the Schaff 
Brothers Company's piano. 


A Proposition. 


Prominent real estate people in this city have offered to 
erect a fourteen story building with warerooms, music 
hall, studios and offices ina prominent location in this city 
tor the use of the Chickering, Chase Brothers Company. 

Whether the company will accept this proposition or not 
is not definitely settled. That it would be an excellent 
thing for them there is no doubt. What would perhaps 
stand in the way of their accepting the proposition would be 
the consent of the stockholders and directors of the com- 
pany, as some of them are not residents of the city, nor are 
they sufficiently familiar with the wants of a piano concern 
ina city like Chicago. Should the concern, however, ac- 
cept the proposition, there is scarcely a doubt that the rent 
to them will be almost a nominal figure. 

The Chickering, Chase Brothers Company are now a well- 
known concern in this city. They have placed a large 
number of their Chase Brothers pianos here, and every one 
of them has been a good advertisement for them. Should 
they take the position which is now open to them, it would 
certainly give them a tremendous prestige, and enable 
them to take advantage of the large amount of advertising 
and the reputation which their piano has secured. 

Mr. M. J. Chase, the president of the company, is now 
making a Western trip. The matter will probably not be 
settled for some little time yet. 


Mrs. Cross Makes a Discovery. 


Mrs. Nellie A. Cross, the wife of Mr. R. W. Cross, has 
always been greatly interested in art work, and while at- 
tending the World’s Fair her attention was greatly at- 
tracted by the glass work displayed there, particularly 
that portion of it which was decorated. 

Mrs. Cross immediately got all the works bearing upon 
the subject of glass, glass decorations, colors, chemicals, 
kilns and the paraphernalia necessary to carry it on, and 
has been fortunate enough, or bright enough, to discover 
not only the art of decorating glass with gold and colors 
in the most beautiful manner, but also the art, to use the 
technical term, of * firing" them. 

Aiter succeeding in this undertaking she took a studio 
in the Auditorium Building. Pupils flocked to her from all 
parts of the United States. She, however, found that by 
having a studio in such a public place many curious people 
came there simply from curiosity, and in order to save her 
time she removed her studio to the third story of her pri- 
vate house at 219 Forty-sixth street, near Ellis avenue. 

Whole columns about her work have already appeared in 
various journals throughout the country, and though she 
has never endeavored to advertise herself in any way she 
is absolutely overrun with pupils and orders for work, 
which can now be seen in the windows of some of the most 
prominent jewelers and decorative china stores in some of 
the principal cities. 

In addition to her knowledge necessary to make this 
work lasting she makes all her own designs, some of which 
are highly artistic and consistent with the articles deco- 
rated. For instance, a lemonade pitcher will have imita- 
tions of lemons and leaves of the lemon tree. A wine set 
will have grape vines, with leaves the natural color and 
bunches of grape of the most beautiful purple, besides 
which the tops of suitable portions of the same article will 
be elegantly striped with pure gold, the gold which she 
uses being melted ten and twenty dollar gold pieces. 


Another Marriage. 

Mr. R. M. Brown, shipping clerk for the W. W. Kimball 
Company, and highly esteemed by the house, was married 
on the 10th of this month to Miss Winnifred Moore, of Bay 
City, Mich. 

The ceremony took place at the home of the bride’s 
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parents. The bride is represented to be a favorite of that 
Mr. and Mrs. Camp Home. 

An elaborately decorated office by a finely arranged 
floral display, of which the principal piece was avery large 
bouquet that covered his whole desk, upon which were 
arranged the words, ‘‘ Welcome Home,” met Mr. Camp on 
his arrival at the office yesterday. 

This was an illustration on the part of his various em- 
ployés of their pleasure at his return. Those who have 
been in Mr. Camp’s employ the longest appreciate his fine 
qualities the most. It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we are able to state that Mr. Camp’s health is entirely re- 
stored by his trip to Europe. 

In addition Mr. Camp, now appreciating the fact that his 
presence is not so absolutely necessary to the successful 
conduct of his business, will hereafter feel freer to avail 
himself of an occasional vacation. Naturally both Mr. and 
Mrs. Camp were pleased to get back to their home. 

Mr. Potter’s Report. 

Mr. E. A. Potter, of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., when 
asked regarding trade matters, replied, ‘‘ Well, we are not 
selling any $165 pianos, but we are selling a large number 
of first-class instruments, notably the Steinway, at good 
fair prices, such as an instrument of that character war- 
rants, and the increase in the grand business is really quite 
phenomenal. It is quite safe to say that at the present 
time, and for a long time previously, our sales will average 
one grand a day.” 

This report shows what we have long anticipated, a very 
decided increase in the consumption of grand pianos, and 
is only another indication that the musical taste in the city 
of Chicago is advancing, and as a natural consequence 
there is an increase of sales of artistic instruments. 

Personals. 

Mr. Samuel Winslow has been in the city this week, look- 
ing after the varnish business. 

Mr. Bauer, of Messrs. Stultz & Bauer, of New York, has 
also been a visitor to the city. 

Mr. Wickham, the piano plate manufacturer of Spring- 
field, Ohio, was also here. 

Mr. C. Rollin Ambuhl, with Chickering & Son, of Boston, 
is in the city. 

Mr. Chas. H. Wagener, the London representative of 
the Story & Clark Organ Company, is here, and expects to 
remain here until about November 1. He speaks very en- 
couragingly of their London business, but does not expect to 
get intothe new factory, which is now in course of con- 
struction, until some time next summer. 

Mr. J. W. Chamberlin, of the Boston Piano Company, of 
Wooster, Ohio, is making a business trip through the 
West and stopped in this city for a day or two. 

Mr. G. J. Couchois has been delayed in his trip East by 
illness in his family. If possible, he expects now to leave 
here about Tuesday. 

Mr. A. M. Wright, of the Manufacturers’ Piano Com- 
pany, is West, attending to some important business. 

Mr. Adam Schneider, of Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co., is 
visiting agents in the North. 


Bloomsbury’s Piano Factory. 
HE Apollo Piano Company, which has been 
manufacturing pianos in this place for several months 
past, under the management of August Gleitz, will move 
its plant to Bloomsbury about November 1. The leading 
men of that town have subscribed liberally toward securing 
its removal, and a suitable building is now being fitted up. 

A 25 horse power engine and a 60 horse power boiler have 
been purchased. After the factory gets in running order 
quite a force of hands will be employed. 

The Apollo Piano Company is composed of August and 
Otto Gleitz, John Beidleman, Jacob Tietsworth and James 
Curnan, each of whom will remove to that place. Mr. 
Gleitz, Sr., will continue as manager.—Washington, N. J., 
‘* Star.” 








Another “Jardine.” 
HE new organ of St. Paul’s Church is nearly 
completed and will be used for the first time next 
Sunday. It is an exceptionally fine instrument, the build- 
ers, Messrs. George Jardine & Sons, having taken unusual 
pains. This was partly from professional pride and partly 
because they made the old organ for the church, which has 
been in use nearly 50 years. They are but replacing an 
organ of their own make. 

The fine choir of St. Paul’s has been diligently at work 
preparing a musical service of the highest order. The ser- 
vices will be of a most interesting character. The Rt. Rev. 
A. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., will be the preacher. The 
Bishop is an accomplished pulpit orator, and will preach an 
eloquent sermon. The musical program will be published 
later in the week. Following is a description of the organ: 

Compass of great organ, C-C to A, 58 notes ; compass of 
small organ, C-C to A, 58 notes; compass of pedal organ, 
C-C-C to F, 30 notes. 

Great organ—Sixteen foot diapason, metal, 58 pipes ; 8 
foot open diapason, lower notes wood, stopped; 8 foot 
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gamba, metal ; 8 foot dropped flute, wood ; 8 foot clara- 
bella, wood ; 4 foot principal, metal; 4 foot flute, har- 
monic, wood and metal; 8 foot nasard, metal; 2 foot 
piccolo, metal ; 8 foot trumpet, metal, 58 pipes each. 

Swell organ—Sixteen foot Bourdon treble and 16 foot 
Bourdon bass, metal and wood; 8 foot open diapason, 
metal ; 8 foot clariana, metal; 8 foot zoline, metal; 8 foot 
lieblich gedeckt, metal and wood ; 4 foot violino, metal; | 
2 foot flageolet, metal, 58 pipes each; 3 ranks cornet, metal, 
174 pipes ; 8 foot oboe and 8 foot bassoon, metal, 58 pipes. 

Pedal organ—16 foot open diapason, 16 foot Bourdon, 8 
foot violoncello, 30 pipes each. 

Couplers—Swell to great manual, great manual to pedal, 
swell manual to pedal. Couplers are operated by thumb 
pistons placed between the keyboards. 

Accessories—Swell organ tremulant ; wind indicator. 

Pedal movements—Forte to great organ, mezzo to great 
organ, piano to great organ, fort. to swell organ, piano to 
swell organ, balanced swell organ. 

Summary—Great organ, 10 registers, 580 pipes; swell 
organ, 11 registers, 638 pipes ; pedal organ, 3 registers, 90 
pipes ; couplers, 3 registers ; accessories, 2 registers. Total, 
29 registers, 1,308 pipes, 6 pedal movements. 

The case corresponds with the architecture of the 
church, built of black walnut, properly finished. ‘The dis- 
play pipes are tastefully decorated in gold and silver. The 
key desk is removed several feet from the organ and 
placed in front of the choir stalls. The organ is pumped 
by means of a one horse power electric motor.—Hoboken 


‘* News.” 

ESSRS. GEORGE STECK & CO., of this 
M city, received under date of October 13a letter 
from their Williamsport, Pa., agents, Fisk, Krimm & Co., 
in which they tell of the recent fire in their building, and 
which resulted in damaging their stock of pianos, organs 
and small musical instruments to the extent of about 
$3,000. 

The fire started on the floor above them, and owing tothe 
dense smoke seemed very serious, so much so that two 
lines of hose were laid and two plug streams used to ezx- 
tinguish it. Although the firemen exercised all possible 
care the water soaked through the ceiling and came down 
in streams upon the stock in Fisk, Krimm & Co.'s depart- 
ment. 

The goods were hastily removed to the street, but not be- 
forethey had received a thorovgh drenching. About 11:45 
o'clock (the fire occurred at 10:30 p.m.) it commenced raining 
and the goods were moved back into the damp wareroom. 
The damage to Fisk, Krimm & Co. was from water alone. 
They were fully insured. 


Horace Lehr & Co. 
HE Lehr seven octave organs, made at 
Easton, Pa., have several distinctive features which 
are well to bear in mind in purchasing a piano style instru- 
ment. 

Their nickel pedal arrangement (patented January 31, 
1893) makes pumping easy. 

Their coupler arrangement (patented December 5, 1893) 
is a contrivance whereby the coupler can be attached to 
any set of reeds without taking the hands from the key- 
board or disturbing their position, or disturbing the posi- 
tion of the feet. 

Their key leveler (patented December 5, 1893) keeps the 
line of keys even and straight. 

The above are a few of the recent improvements in the 
construction of the Lehr organs and are well worth con- 
sidering. 








Fire and Water. 








| ARE OPPORTUNITY—A fine Amati violin offered for sale. 
Address Amati, care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

NITUATION WANTED AS FINE PIANO TUNER—Competent 
to regulate and repair; 25 years’ experience. Address E. H. 

Morham, 4112 Vincennes avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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hear a maiden play The Maiden’s H 
Prayer with her foot holding the 
Forte Pedal down from start to 
finish, without you maiden effort 
to get away? Such a maiden 
ought to have Phelps Harmony- 
Attachment maiden her piano 
and then she’d not maideny dis- 
cord because of incorrect pedal- 
ing. Maiden pianos to order by: 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. § 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co.,Boston. 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N.Y, 
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A Fair Piano. 

ESSRS. JAMES & HOLMSTROM shipped 
Wednesday last to Messrs. Collins & Armstrong, 
their agents at Fort Worth, Tex., a white ash piano of their 
make, for exhibition at the State Fair to be held at Dallas. 
The piano is a beautiful one in style, finish and musical 
qualities, and will no doubt receive the favorable notice 

and commendation to which it is entitled. 


Kranich & Bach. 
yee can say of a firm young in business that 
they are hard working, ambitious and make a very 
creditable instrument, if from your knowledge such should 
be the case. 

You can say of a firm young in business that, in your 
opinion, from the quality of material used and from the 
skill and conscientiousness employed in the construction of 
their pianos, they will prove durable and satisfactory to 
those using them. 

You can say of this same firm that their commercial 
acumen, industry and conservatism should warrant a long 
continuation of business prosperity. Youcan say all of the 
above, and the statements will be facts and not probabili- 
ties. Now drop all speculations in the premises, and state 
only what has been proven, and you have the indispensable 
characteristics which entitle a firm to high encomium, and 
which it is a pleasure to accord them. 

It is not necessary to say of a firm that has been in business 
a quarter of a century or longer, have a magnificent fac- 
tory plant and are doing a large and lucrative business, that 
they are hard working and ambitious and make a credit- 
able instrument. Their very prosperity proves these facts. 
What would be the use of speculating on the quality of 
material used and workmanship employed in a make of 
instrument which was known from Maine to California for 
its durability, and has a quarter of a century to prove it? 
that has received the indorsement of prominent musi- 
cians, and has stood the thumping of conservatory work ? 
Time has proven that they do give satisfaction. 

These indispensable characteristics belong to the firm of 
Kranich & Bach, and their instruments are a credit to an 
old established, reliable and prosperous house. 








Killed Himself in a Cab. 

RIVING down Broadway at Twenty-sixth 
street shortly before 6 o'clock Friday evening 
Thomas Mackin, of King’s stables, Fifty-eighth street and 
Park avenue, thought he heard the report of a pistol. But 
the clanging bells of the cable cars and the clatter of pass- 
ing cabs made such a jumble of noises that the next in- 
stant Mackin concluded that he had not heard a shot and 
drove on toward the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where his pas- 
senger was to get out. The passenger was a young Ger- 
man who had hailed him about an hour before in front of 
the Plaza Hotel, where Mackin is stationed. He carried a 
new pair of gloves in his hand and was well dressed. He 
was of medium height and good appearance. He wanted 
to be driven through Central Park and then down to the 
Fifth avenue Hotel and asked what the fare was. He con- 

sidered $5, the rate mentioned, all right and jumped in. 
The young man was going to kill himself in the cab. He 
delayed doing so while in the Park, perhaps because he 
was cheered or fascinated by the beauty of the scenes along 
the drive, but as the cab drew nearer to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where he would soon be landed on the street, and 
without a cent in his pockets, he made up his mind to wait 
no longer. It was then that the driver thought he heard a 
shot! When Mackin got tothe corner of Twenty-fourth 
street, as there was a crush of carriages in front of the 
hotel, he drew up in front of Maillard’s. After waiting a 
moment for his- passenger to get out Mackin jumped to the 

walk impatiently, and started to jerk open the cab door. 
As he did so a few streaks of smoke curled out, and when 
he pulled the door wide open it was to catch the young 
man’s body as it lurched off the seat toward him. Mackin 
cried out in terror, and seeing a wound in the right temple 
and a revolver on the seat, he called one of the many 
startled passers-by to mind the cab while he ran for a police- 
man. He returned with Officers Waters and Donivan. 
Mackin and Waters sprang upon the box and Donivan got 
inside the carriage, which was hastily driven to the New 
York Hospital, nine blocks away, in Fifteenth street. 

When the cab door was opened there the man was dead. 
Once in the hospital the doctors and the policeman 
learned from letters in the man’s pockets that he was 
Julius Petsche, 28 years old, of 284 Riverdale avenue, 
Yonkers. It was further learned that from September 3 
until last Saturday he had been a salesman in the employ 
of the Automaton Piano Company, at 1199 Broadway. His 
employers let him go on Saturday, for no other reason, it 
is said, than they thought a man of more experience in 
business was desirable. Petsche lived with his brother in 
Yonkers. At about the time he was hiring the hack at the 
Plaza his brother called at the Automaton Company's store 
and asked excitedly what had become of the young man. 
He said his brother left home on Wednesday morning, and 
had not been seen since. He took his revolver with him, 
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and yesterday he received a letter from him in which he | tried to commit suicide while temporarily deranged. There 
said that he was tired of life and was going to kill himself. is small chance of his recovery. He is a son of Heary 

At a late hour the brother had not called at the hospital, Scholler, a well-known resident of the town of Ashford.— 
where the body was left for the night. Not a cent was | Fond du Lac ‘* Commonwealth.” 
found in Petsche’s pockets, but in one was a memorandum 
book, on one page of which were written a few notes of 
music. 

Under the notes was the word ‘Clara.” Close to the 
notes and the word was a small pressed flower. In another 
pocket was found a letter written on the Steinway Com- 
pany'’s letter paper by J. H. Hanpnea., The letter was 
dated October 2, and invited Petsche to take lunch at the 
Coleman House that day. Another letter was from William 
Bocholl, 36 Lime street, London, E.C., asking Petsche how 
he liked America. People in Yonkers say that Petsche was 
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xX 4 ft. 9 ins. High 4 


is Our Latest StYLE—OF ImPOosiING 
AND ELEGANT APPEARANCE. 


The first glance convinces 
buyers that it offers more in 


musical value and artistic re- 


sunstruck last summer, and since then has seemed a little sults than avy’ Plano jebfore 
weak in his mind. It wasalso stated that he had been the trade: 
Unquestionable durability 


drinking heavily of late.—‘‘ Sun.” 


Very tempting prices are 


offered for this and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 


517-623 West 45th St., 
New York. 
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Attempted Suicide. 


Peter Scholler, proprietor of the leading music store at 
Tomah, which was recently closed on an assignment, was | 
found in the woods Tuesday, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, 
with a bullet woundinthe head. Hehad been absent from 
home since 8 o'clock inthe morning. Physicians say that he | 
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SCHREIBER, not Schrieber. 
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The following advertisement appeared in our European Edition: 








SCHRIEBER 


Patent - Duplex : Resonator 
PIANO. 


Most Valuable and Successful of all Modern 
. . . Improvements in Pianoforte Construction. 








SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 





SCHRIEBER, 14, Hanway St., London. 


Now, it was all wrong, because the essential part, the name of the man, was 


This is the way it should have appeared : 


SCHREIBER 


Resonator 


wro ng. 


Patent * Duplex 
PIANO. - 


Most Valuable and Successful of all Modern 
. . . Improvements in Pianoforte Construction. 





SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 





SCHREIBER, 14, Hanway St., London. 
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Coleman Acquires Berteling. 
R. HARRY COLEMAN, of 228 North Ninth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., music publisher and manu- 
facturer of the Missenharter and other band instruments, 
has acquired the sole agency of the T. Berteling & Co.'s 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, &c., manufactured at 177 Bowery, 

New York. 

The Berteling instruments were established in 1848 and 

have an extensive reputation throughout the country. 
They have never been made in large quantities, but more 
on special orders and for prominent musicians. Mr. Cole- 
man through the various channels at his disposal will ex- 


tend the sale of them. 


The Race for Prestige. 

HE piano more than any other article of 
T commercial value is dependent on the name of its 
maker for the purpose of effecting sales. It is understood 
that the pianos of to-day have become a commereial com- 
modity, having ceased to be properly classed in the cate- 
gory of artistic productions. By this is not meant that 
pianos have deteriorated, but that the great and growing 
demand has increased the rules to such an extent that they 
are now handled as commercial commodities and not as art 
The purchasing power of the people is to- 
They want more and better 


manutactures 
day greater than ever before. 
pianos than they did ten years ago. 

Pianos have always been considered art goods, and there 
may be some piano makers who will not admit that pianos 
have passed, by the very force of circumstances, into com- 
mercial channels. Being handled commercially, excepting 
some instruments whose handling shows the highest form of 
commercial manipulation, the piano business has an element 

differentiates it from the lines of commercial 
Pianos are sold on their name in almost every 
You don’t go into a grocery store and ask for 


in it that 
activity. 
instance 
Young’s butter or Parker's lard ; you don’t want butter to 
come on the table with the imprint of its manufacturer on 
; you don’t want a maker's name stamped on the front of 
your overcoat, even if he does manage to put it inside the 
collar. But on a piano you want the name on the fall- 
board, and, thanks to the work of Tur Musica CouriEr, you 
insist that it be cast in the plate. 

You would pitch into the street a parlor suite that bore 
the stencil of manufacturer; you would smash to 
pieces a mantel emblazoned with the name of the manu- 
facturer ; you would add considerably to your evening de- 
votions if on pulling down your folding bed the name of 


its 


the maker 
All such things would not be tolerated; yet no man could 
be induced to purchase a piano not bearing its maker's name. 
In former days the reason for this can easily be found 
from the ignorance of people regarding instruments. Few 
persons knew anything about a piano, and the salesman 
who put his foot on the forte pedal, wet his finger or his 
thumb, and swept it up the keys with a wealth of discord 
following, could sell a piano just as readily, if not more 
so, than the salesman of to-day, who has to be posted on 


was prominently displayed on the foot-board. 


pianos 
The name and standing of the manufacturer are to-day 
just as much a guarantee of his goods as they were years 


ago, Having this reputation, manufacturers have from early 


times tried every way under heaven to make it valuable. 
They saw that the way to success was to place their name so 
prominently before the public that whenever a man wanted 
to buy a piano he immediately thought of the manufac- 
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|turer’s name. This was done extensively only by the great 


houses. To-day there exists just as much reason for high 
grade houses putting forth every effort in making a piano’s 
name known. The time will never come when a manufac- 
turer can say, ‘‘I have a good reputation ; I can sit down 
now and enjoy what I have done.” He must keep ever- 
lastingly at it,even though his name is known to every 
man, woman and child in Christendom. Don’t forget that 
there are thousands of people born into this world every 
hour. Don’t forget that it takes but a few years for 
them to grow up. Don’t forget that what they hear be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 21 makes the most lasting im- 
pressions. Don't forget that people forget. This latter is 
the great destroyer of prestige. A manufacturercan make 
a handsome bid for prestige one week, setting the town 
agog. People will speak of it for the proverbial nine days. 
After that they cease to talk, and six months after the great 
majority of them have entirely forgotten it. 

To repair these breaks manufacturers have to be eter- 
nally at work. High grade instrument makers have al- 
ways found it a source of much good advertising to 
have their pianos played in concert by capable artists. 
They have searched the world over, brought to America 
some of the greatest artists and have added greatly to their 
name. The good this mode of advertising does a manu- 
facturer of goods that can stand this public test cannot be 
properly estimated in a paragraph. Just look at the great 
prestige of some of the houses that have successfully em- 
ployed artists in the past, and they have to keep it up to 
save their prestige from dry rot. A high grade piano can- 
not be heard too often in concert work. Other things are 
necessary in securing prestige for these instruments, but 
the experience of the past shows conclusively that this 
method of employing artists to play instruments in concert 
is the correct one. It fits the piano desiring prestige. 
One would exclaim that high grade piano manufacturers 
in employing these methods of securing publicity were 
forced to spend the most money in the race for distinction. 
Quite true ; but doesn’t the end justify this expenditure 
when your priee is forced up by these methods? 

But the statement is fallacious that high grade manufac- 
turers as aclass ‘spend the most money in the race for 
The medium grade and the low grade manufac- 
turers have to spend their quota. Quite different methods 
are used in pushing pianos other than high grade. The 
possibilities of sales are greater, the field being larger, as 
more people can purchase a watch at $10 than they can at 
$30, soa greater number of people can secure pianos at 
$250 than they can at $600. Selling a greater quantity of 
pianos of the cheaper grade, manufacturers of these pianos 
can afford to spend money in securing a name for their in- 
struments. There is prestige and prestige; that secured 
for a high grade instrument is quite a different thing from 
that secured for a cheaper piano. Right here is where 
some manufacturers make mistakes. You don’t want the 
same name for a cheap piano as regards quality as you do 
for ahigh grade instrument. One manufacturer of com- 
mercial pianos says: ‘‘ Don’t say too much about my 
pianos, or people will begin tothink I am raising the price 
of them. That would defeat the very lines I am working 
on, viz., to give to the people the best piano they can se- 
cure for the money.” This manufacturer is shrewd. All 
of his work for prestige is on the lines of the best for the 
money. 

In the race for prestige two things should be always kept 
inmind. First, the grade of the piano, and then the cir- 
cumstances and characteristics of the people you desire to 


prestige. 





sell to. Then methods best fitted to attain results in the 
desired field should be adopted, and when once adopted 
andthe manufacturer sure of being right they should be 
pushed through tothe end. The study of pushing a piano 
is a complicated one, needing both brains and practical 
business sense. 


Needham Factory Flooded. 

Quite a costly and troublesome accident occurred at the Needham 
factory yesterday morning at 6 o'clock. While the big whistle was 
blowing a cap slipped off, causing a great volume of steam to be 
forced into the water pipes which are used for fire extinguishing 
purposes. This forced the caps off the sprinkler heads, and a deluge 
of water followed. Before it could be stopped it had nearly flooded 
the polishing room, in which were several pianos nearing completion. 
The water also leaked through the floors beneath and to the cellar. 
The damage to the pianos is insignificant, the main cost to the com- 
pany being the time consumed in drying the instruments and repair- 
ing the pipes. Exchange. 

R. CHARLES H. PARSONS, president of 
the Needham Piano-Organ Company, stated in ref- 
erence to the above that it seemed at first as though the 
damage would run into several thousands of dollars, but 
the prompt action of the men who were coming to work— 
the time being between 6 and 7 in the morning—in 
getting the goods away from the flow of the automatic 
sprinkler and caring for them greatly reducing the loss. 
Asit is, considerable time will be consumed in getting back 
to a normal running condition at the factory. This delay is 
one of the unfortunate features of the accident, as trade 
has been excellent with the Needham people for the past 
three or four weeks, and they need all the pianos they can 
turn out. 


An Ancient Organ. 

N the factory of Messrs. George Jardine & 

Son, No. 320 East Thirty-ninth street, stands an inter- 
esting relic in the shape of the organ recently removed by 
that firm from Trinity Church, Columbia, S. C., tomake room 
for a larger one of their construction. This venerable in- 
strument was built by Appleton, of Boston, the best part of a 
century ago. The interior workmanship is most beautiful, 
the wind chest and many of the parts being veneered with 
mahogany, and the craftsmanship displayed would put 
many a modern builder to the blush. The case, while 
small, is of graceful Gothic design, with delicate and taste- 
ful carvings, and all worked out in solid mahogany of rich, 
dark hue. 

An episode in the history of this organ occurred during 
the shelling of the city of Columbia by General Sherman's 
artillery in the winter of 1864-5, when one of his gunners 
sent a round shot crashing directly through it, playing 
ninepins among the pipes. It is said that after this catas- 
trophe such of the pipes as were not past mending were re- 
placed, but the destroyed ones were never made good, and 


‘the crippled veteran went on doing its duty as best it could 


untila few weeks ago, when it was taken down and carried 
away. Someone ought to buy this case, if only to preserve 
it from being consigned to the old lumber pile. It is a 
really beautiful piece of church or chapel furniture, and 
could easily be adapted to a modern organ.—*t The Church- 


” 


man. 


Wy anene A piano tuner who can repair and regulate pianos, 

as wellas do fine tuning. Must be strictly temperate in his 
habits and not afraid of work. In addressing us state age, how 
much experience, where formerly employed, salary wanted and 
reference ; also, if capable of selling instruments. F. W. Baumer 
& Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 





Dealers -wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. ‘ J ‘ 














Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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WESSELL, NicneL Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
836 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YoR-B. .«- . 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


rom wooerate an G§0,.000 MADE  evenv wstaun 


PIANOS 


REASONABLE. FULLY WARRAN 


AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOOQUE FREE: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———— e&o., pn ta 


LE. HEPBURN ce CO., 
ROOM aay BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. ¥. 











WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


Kim- 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF ~ 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 








Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 







DIAMOND 
DEAR SIRS: 

We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 


‘Ty ° . r ws, 
Exually good for Pianos or Organs, I ABER ORGAN Co. 
Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894. 





AUGUST POLLMANN, 
ndtactuserot MUSICAL Instruments 


Manutac turer of 
f Every 


Kind 








Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Viclins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St. New York City. 


just west of 
» Broadway, 





i STRING 


PIANO CA 


SAWED & ENGRAVED Ps 


FRANCIS RAM 








RICHARDSON 
HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK. e 

sae Piano Case Co., 
REASONABLE. PRICES, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 





LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 









Nat 
1 F ance 


AT A 


DIUM. 6 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILi. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO.. Pacific Coast Agents, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO 


M. STEINERT & SONS ’00., New England Agents, 


FON == FINA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St, Johnsville, N, ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR, 
A. P. ROTH, FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


Action Department. 






wv 


ee 








High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
TMOMSTAL 0d MOM W'idd¥ 











formerly with A. Doige. 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ 
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_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. 




















AUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 
on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Ch icago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 





BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 

Waeash Avenue ano Avams Srtater, 
CHICAGO 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 





finest corner. * * * * There is no other build 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 


frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 

firm will be in a far better position to handle its 

trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


The RUSSELL PIANO (C0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171i & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 

















NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


) JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8ST., NEW YORK. 


COOLON PIANO GO, | SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. |[/PRIGHT * PIANOS. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY! 











COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILI PaRSORY 
471 Clybourn Ave., 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. OCEXIOCAGO. 


AGENTS WANTED. — SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 














OFFICE AND SALESROOM ;: 
276 West Madison Street, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTO 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, VU. S. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO0., 


11 and 13 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 











Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


85, 386 and 388 Second Avenue, 





Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS.|A, H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 











Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 

Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
or Gold, highly polished. 

This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 

Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the pe 
back, which drops into Spri 
place, making luxurious Cc - 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 
Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


sT GHAR ck OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue. 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











PIANOS == RGA 


Were awarded, at the ee yo Pair, 

4 MEDALS AND DIPLOFAS FOR 
7 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns 
STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘*Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception room: 
WORLD'S PAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in ted eure letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cate 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it, 

GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


KUSHsGERTS 


HIGH GRADE 
MepIVl PRICE 


PIANOS 





32 


OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


37 








Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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& GUILLEAY 


ELTES LY EN 


angle cos STEEL 


Usie WIRE 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 
209 BOWERY NEW YORK 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


“AU Nie 


SOLE 
AGENTS 
FOR 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 












(ADEY meh 


INISTRATION: Pf PIAN 














NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.: | WASHINGTON, D.C.: | CHICACO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


-$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


1000 WALNUT STREET. 





SPU. ea, s0 JARE & URRIGHR AY 
HS 2 buna AU be 


) ve 131 to 147 BROADWAY. 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD, 


Py 
~ Cambridgeport Mass. 


? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
CORNISH & CO. THE 
_"WANUFACTURERS of — | 
BLASIUS 
C 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
INCORPORATED, 
Capital: One Million Dollars, 
WOODBURY, N. J. 





aS" » ORAS 











Have you seen our 


- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


@ew——____[f not, send for it. 


ers & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 








Branch Offices 5 


Detroit, Mich. 
DRESDEN, 


R. S| NG EWA LD, GERMANY, 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE 


269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 13851. 


The C. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING,. MASS. 


























THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circula- 
tion of any Musical 
Paper in the 
World. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River 
NEW YORE. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & (0,, 








MANUFACTURERS, 


/ | 526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUPPALO, ¥. ¥. 
Joe, 





ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIG & CO. 


f ANUFACTURE 





FINEST GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOM 


968, 970 and 972 Southern Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. - 
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it E OLD STANDARD JV ARTIN GUIT ARS THE ONLY RELUBL 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
i@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. at 














For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S, De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr, FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc.. Etc., Eto. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
| EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
PR FS ( | u A NO C TERRITORY PROTECTED. FECTED. Walse FOR PRICES, 
PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN ne CONCORD, N. H. 


KDAKALER BROS. G. CHEVREL. 
Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


PIANOS. PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


Factory and Office: 5 Wareroom : PARIS, FRANCE. 
| SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


169-161 EF. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York | WILLIAM TONK a BRO., Agents for United Statens and SASH Ave’ c FT ASeen ST., NEW YORK, 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! we = am 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM, FOS4#R PIANOS — 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Zz 
































* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 


every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” pinthetiathaticmnh 
POCO A TAM 


the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. BoyLe. 
7 . 
**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are Cc rN Py E N MANUFACTURED BY 4 
richness and jullness of tone.” second to none.” : 


BILLY ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL, | The Brockport Piano Mfg. C0., q 
. . . SEND FOR CATALOGUE. . . PIAN), = pos nieimects BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | ——— SS 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 























vv 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS © GRanp And UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 











FOR UPRIGHT Fraxos, 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. Derr’, saguieeian 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & ¢0, WASLE & CO., 
IVORY piebite AND MANUFACTURERS. GRAND, SOUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, Piano Actions and Keys, 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. (175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw DWToR KK. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. COR. MOTT ST., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY | DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


wonsmon_°°"" LEHR s"" ORGAN 


F * M U E H fe F E L D & C O ag WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


be Piano Manufacturers, ~ More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 








Telegraph and RK. R. Station: ; 
Ess EX, CONN. 











511 & 513 E. 137th Su. =NEW YORK. |X. LEHR & CO.., Easton, Pa. 
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Factory and Warerooms, 214, « 


ERNEST GABLER & — 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. 
216, 218, 220, 222 


9 


and 224 E. 


22d St., New York. 


GRAND, § SQUARE AND 1 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 

patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 

en metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and 
arch, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 














MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 


the best. Patented in all countries. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 





NO ADVANCE’): 
No. 19 Violin E Strings. 


th) ; FOR 





Vai) SALE 
\d Rn : ay 
= AT 


[| ALL 
MUSIC 
STORES. 


“aang i 
a ia 


CAN'T SAW THEM OFF. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


C. F. HANSON & CO., 


Imstrument Covers 





ned. West Guitars, Mandolins, &c., in Felt and Canvas 
well known to tk obbing Trade =. g the 
best the mpy Our trade snack ba On aoe tten end 
317. Main St., Worcester, M: ass, or Tas 


Tre mont ‘St. Boston, Mass, 


Piano Scales, Designs, on 
AND PVPATTBURARINGS 


Regulating anu 








n hand and made to order. 
Repairing done. 


HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


[AKESIDE: 


PAT GANS 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
246.248 R250 W.LAKE ST 


CHICAGO — 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 




























TARIFF. JARDINE & SON, 





ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39th St. New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George's Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
Fifth Ave. Pres 
3; Brooklyn Taber- 
First Pre Sby terian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 

burgh R.C Cathedral, 4. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEY YTorRnx=xz. 


Ty 








Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (24 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EsTABLISHED 15856 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





New and Interesting. 
GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music Per 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
Trees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
ieces 10 cents. Cash, Cata- 
jogue free. 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
% TObingen Str., 

















of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects | 





Stuttgart, Germany. 


Spey WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Piano Stools and Scarfs. 


a 


‘i n 
The accompanying cut represents one of our 











latest designs. This chair is made with stationary 


back and 14% inch hardwood revolving seat. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. .. - Flue and Reed. . . =. . Volce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

















Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
# FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave,, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instrume nts made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a speci alty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands un appre vached in this 
country Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all appoint ments 
F verything is imported and purchased direct. and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some | the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 


its 


Flutes: 


| Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS (for Violins, Violas and Violoncellos. 
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Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremnway & Sons are the only Manufacturgrs who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





casting 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





Nos. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


w. 





No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


iano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


STEINWAY 


WISSNER 


GRAND*++++ 


AND 


*++*UPRIGHT 


PIANOTORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOoOsTonl. 





FIRST wn 
¥ FIRST in Trade. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 
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Card No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


" World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 








EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


Aide “ny 


AWARD 
READS : 


covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
¢ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








STARR PLANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 














